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CHAPTER  VII. 
TPIIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  POLITICS,  [1755  68J. 

-The  unquestioned  predominance  of  Newport  in 
the  early  years  of  the  colony,  whether  in  social,  in 
commercial,  or  in  political  concerns,  has  already 
been  touched  upon.1  So  long  as  Providence  re- 
mained the  secluded  agricultural  community  which 
the  proprietors  were  satisfied  to  see  it  remain,  New- 
port was  no  more  likely  to  regard  it  with  jealous 
apprehension,  than  the  equally  placid  and  peaceful 
agricultural  localities  of  Warwick  or  South  Kings- 
town. But,  disturbed  by  Stephen  Hopkins  and  the 
enlightened  citizens  who  acted  with  him,  Providence 
was  now  thoroughly  awakened  from  its  Kip  Van 
Winkle  slumbers.  The  successive  acquisitions  by 
Providence  of ji  colony-house,9  a  post-office,3  a  sub- 


1  See  part  I,  pages  7"J-7G. 

2  1731.    (Staples'*   "Annals," p.  192). 

3  So  early  an  1758.     (Dorr's  "  Providence, "  p.  !'.»'.)). 
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scription  library,1  a  newspaper,3  and,  considerably 
later,  a  market-house ; 3  the  development,  within 
ten  years,  of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels4  sufficient  to 
make  a  cnstom-hoiise  needed  ;  •'>  the  establishment  of 
shops  in  its  Town  Street  which  made  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  send  to  the  shops  of  Newport  for  the 
principal  articles  of  trade  ; ,;  the  steady  rise  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  this  town  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  ;  the  ominous  election  of  a  Providence  man  as 
governor  of  the  colony   so    early  as    1727,7   and  the 

1  So  early  as  1751.     (R.  r.  Col.  Records,  V.  ;!78-79). 

2  In  1762. 

'■i    Not  erected  until  177J.    (Staples'*  '"Annals,"  p.  202). 

4  See  part  I,  pages  07-102.  In  the  Providence  Gazette,  Jan.  21,  1704,  Is  a 
"complete  list  of  vessels  "  fitted  out  in  Providence,  which  had  been  "  taken, 
plundered,  cast  away,  and  lost  at  sea,"  from  1756  to  1764.  This  list  of  losses 
alone  comprises  sixty-live  vessels. 

5  But  they  did  not  suffice  to  secure  its  establishment.  Moses  Brown,  writ- 
ing in  18:5(5,  remarked  that  Providence  for  a  long  time  had  "  no  custom  house, 

much  to  the  detriment  of  our  concerns  in  navigation."  "Although,"  he  adds, 
"  we  sought  it  of  the  commissions  "  which  from  time  to  time  sat  under  royal 
appointment  at  Boston  and  elsewhere.  On  one  occasion  he,  with  Jabez 
Bowen  and  William  Rus.sell,  constituted  a  committee,  "  appointed  to  go  down 
to  Boston"  for  this  purpjse.     (Letter  to  T.  Barges,  .Ian.  12,  1SI5G). 

rt    See  part  I,  pages  100-101. 

7  Joseph  Jencks.  The  portion  in  which  lie  lived  was  not  set  off  from  the 
town  of  Providence  until  after  his  death.     (R.  1.  Col.  Record*,  VI.  4.18-41). 
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scarcely  less  objectionable  election  as  it  was  at  first 
no  doubt  regarded,  of  a  Warwick  man1  in  1743,  were 
so  many  successive  shocks  to  the  self-complacency 
of  the  "Metropolis  of  the  colony."9 

The  presence  and  predominance  of  other  issues 
prevented  this  feeling  from  crystallizing  into  a  very 
pronounced  anti-Providence  sentiment  before  1750; 
but  by  the  time  that  Stephen  Hopkins's  name  began 
to  be  discussed  as  a  possible  successor  to  Gover- 
nor Greene,  this  became  a  very  tangible  element 
in  the  political  situation.  Since  1732,  there  had  been 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  Wantons,  Wards,  and 
Greenes,  in  the  governor's  chair.  The  Wantons, 
although  residents  of  Newport  for  the  last  three  gen- 
erations, had  not  apparently  impressed  their  influ- 
ence on  its  political  life  to  the  extent  which  would 
be  expected.3     The   Ward   family,    however,    which 

1  William  Greene. 

2  "  The  town  of  Newport,  the  metropolis  of  this  Her  Majesty's  colony." 
(Letter  of  Governor  Samuel  Cranston,  Dec.  5,  1708;  It.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV. 
56). 

3  One  reason  may  have  been  the  rivalry  between  the  Wantons  and  the 
Wards,  already  noted.  (See  part  I,  page  00).  Yet  Gideon  Wanton,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  Ward's  partisans  in  1707.     (Compare  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  551,  554). 
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in  three  successive  generations,1  was  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  life  not  only  of  Newport 
but  of  the  colony,  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times 
regarded  as  thoroughly  representative  of  Newport 
sentiment.  Richard  Ward,  who  occupied  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  from  1740  to  1743,  was  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Newport,  and  owner  also  of  extensive 
estates  in  King's  County,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay.2  The  Greene  family,  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  Warwick  from  its  earliest  settlement,  had  no 
important  social  or  political  ties  connecting  it  with 
Providence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  identified 
with  Newport  interests,  not  only  through  intermar- 
riage with  the  Ward  family,3  but  by  commercial  con- 
nections. The  choice  of  Governor  William  Greene, 
therefore,  in  1743,  though  at  first  perhaps  viewed 
with  disapproval  and  apprehension  at  Newport,  was 
gradually  accepted  with  equanimity  as  it  was   seen 

1  Thomas  Ward,1  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Newport  so  early 
as  1678;  Richard  Ward,2  governor,  1740-4;; ;  Henry  Ward,3  secretary  of  the 
colony,  1700-97.     Governor  Samuel  Ward3  w  as  the  brother  of  Henry. 

2  Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  230,  239. 

3  Governor  Greene,  the  younger,  and  Governor  Samuel  Ward,  married 
pisters.    (Arnold's  •'  Rhode  Island,"  II.  192). 
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that  this  was  no  "Providence  measure;''  and  when 
once  the  name  of  Stephen  Hopkins  began  to  be 
quoted  as  the  representative  of  Providence  interests, 
the  re-election  of  Governor  Greene  way  regarded  as 
the  first  duty  of  Newport.  The  administration  of 
Governor  Greene,  in  his  last  term  hut  one,  which 
covered,  by  re-elections,  a  space  of  seven  successive 
years,1  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  an  efficient 
one.  Its  closing  years,  however,  were  not  wholly 
peaceful.  Besides  the  attacks  on  Stephen  Hopkins, 
already  noted,'2  a  somewhat  arbitrary  act  appears  by 
the  records  to  have  been  committed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  By  its  order,  the  late  governor,  Gideon 
Wanton,3  of  Newport,  Governor  Greene's  antagonist 
at  many  successive  elections,  was  arrested,  compelled 
to  attend  in  its  presence,  and  was  held  in  the  sum  of 
£3,000  for  his  appearance  before  the  Superior  Court 
at  its  next  session.4  Stephen  Hopkins  was  at  this 
time  Chief-justice.  What  the  result  was  does  not 
appear. 

1     1748-55.  J     See  part  1,  pages  iyi-(.fc>. 

3  Governor,  1745-40,  1747-48. 

4  In  1754.     K.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  379,  383,  301. 
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The  social  aspect  of  Rhode  Island  at  this  time  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  island  of  Rhode  Island,  then 
as  long  after  that  time,  was  the  centre  of  the  life  of 
the  colony,  so  far  as  its  wealth,  its  learning,  and  its 
culture  were  concerned  ;  as  well  as  being  the  home  of 
the  class  whose  social  pre-eminence  was  unques- 
tioned.1 But  across  the  bay  in  the  King's  County,"2 
referred  to  above,  existed  a  state  of  society  which 
like  that  of  Newport  was  distinguished  by  wealth 
and  culture,  but  which  had  characteristics  of  its  own. 
More  strictly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
New  England,  could  the  term  "aristocracy"  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ruling  class  of  this  region  ;  and  it  resem- 
bled, in  fact,  nothing  so  much  as  the  society  of  the 
plantation    counties    of  Virginia. 3       Farther    north 

1  Compare  Durfee's  "Gleanings  from  the  judicial  history  of  Rhode  Island," 
p.  H). 

2  Quite  as  frequently  known  familiarly  as  "the  Nurragansett  Country." 
The  name,  "  King's  County  "  became  a  burden  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, and  was  largely  replaced,  in  familiar  language,  by  the  term,  "South 
County,"  a  name  which  still  lingers.  In  1781  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens 
was  appeased  by  the  otlicial  change  of  the  name  from  "  King's  County,"  to 
"Washington  County,"  which  name  it  still  bears. 

3  "  Historians  have  dwelt  too  much,"  says  Colonel  lligginson,  "  upon  the 
differences  in  social  life  between  the  different  colonies,  and  too  little  on  the 
points  of  likeness."    And  by  way  of  illustration  he  shows  in  what  minute  par- 
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were  the  two  counties  of  Kent1  unci  Bristol  ;  2  the 
former  on  the  western  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  hay.-  The  latter,  as  has  been  noted  in 
a  previous  chapter,11  had  only  a  few  years  before  been 
set  off  from  Massachusetts,  after  a  protracted  con- 
troversy ;  and  still  possessed  the  commercial  in- 
stincts and  enlightened  public  spirit,  with  which  it 
had  grown  up.  The  former,  being  chiefly  agricul- 
tural territory,  like  the  county  of  Providence,  just 
north  of  it,  differed  entirely  in  habits,  traditions, 
interests,  and  purposes,  at  once  from  the  aristocratic 
element  of  southern  Rhode  Island,  and  from  the 
commercial  communities  at  Newport,  at  Bristol,  and 
in  the  town  of  Providence.  This  last  mimed  town, 
however,  though  constantly  growing  away  from 
some  of  its  association  in  interests  with  the  "up- 
country  towns,"  had,  nevertheless,  ties  of  family  rela- 
tionship,of  business  interests,  and  of  social  similarity, 

ticulars  the  way  of  living  in  the  N'arragausett  Country  at  this  time  "resembled 
that  of  Virginia."  {Harper's  Magazine,  LXVII.  439).  Compare  also  Oam- 
mell's  ««  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  242-43;  Updike's  Narrngansett  church,  p.  18:5-sx. 

1  Included  in  Providence  county  until  1700.     (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  301-4). 

2  Received  from  Massachusetts  in  1740-7.     (K.  I.  Col.  Record*,  V.  L'0*-'.>j. 
■\    See  part  I.,  pages  t(Vl-(»2. 
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which  easily  threw  it  into  political  association  with 
that  region,  in  many  particulars.  The  time  was 
now  mature  for  a  turn  in  the  political  kaleidoscope, 
and  it  can  surprise  no  one  to  notice  that  when  the 
elections  took  place,  the  Narragansett  Country  was 
found  acting  with  Newport  County,  against  Provi- 
dence. On  which  side  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Bristol  would  range  themselves,  was  not  so  obvious. 
The  event  showed  that  the  former  county  was  gen- 
erally divided  from  east  to  west,1  while  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  Bristol  with  Providence  would  ap- 
pear to  have  determined  its  adhesion,"-  (together 
with  that  of  the  rf  up-country  towns  "  for  entirely 
different  reasons),  to  the  new  political  centre  at 
Providence.  Thus  was  occasioned  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  political  cleavages,  a  division  by  sec- 
tions. In  this  instance  "North  and  South"3  became 
words  of  as  unfortunate  significance  as  in  the  late 
unhappy  conflict  of  sections  in  our  now  re-united 
country. 

The  meagre  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us 

1    R.  I.  Col.  Record*,  VI.  550.  1    Ibid. 

3    Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  :irt4. 
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do  not  state  in  what  year1  Stephen  Hopkins  tirst 
became  a  candidate  tor  the  governorship.  The  elec- 
tion of  1755,  however,  resulted2  in  placing  him  in 
the  governor's  chair,  though  apparently  by  a  narrow 
majority,  and  after  a  severe  struggle.3  The  other 
general  officers  in  which  a  change  was  made,  were 
the  deputy-governor,4  four  assistants,  and  twenty- 
one  deputies.^  The  principal  events  of  his  tirst 
year's  administration  were  connected  with  the. im- 
pending war  with  France,  now  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
Impelled  thereto,  undoubtedly,  by  the  rout  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock's  army,  near  Fort  Duquesnc,0  Gover- 
nor Hopkins  convened  a  special  session  of  the 
General    Assembly  in  August,  at  Newport.       The 

1  He  was,  however,  a  candidate  in  1751.  (See  the  Ward  letter,  issued  as  a 
pamphlet,  dated  "  12th  April,  1757  "). 

2  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Governor  Greene  was  the  opposing  candidate 
at  this  election,  (1755).  And  yet  language  used  both  by  Hopkins  (in  his 
printed  ''Letter"  of  March  31,  1757),  and  by  Ward,  (in  his  "Reply,"  dated 
April  12,1757) ,  would  indicate  that  Governor  Greene  "publicly  and  voluntarily  " 
withdrew  his  candidacy.  He  appeared  again  as  a  candidate,  no  doubt,  in  1750, 
and  certainly  in  1757,  when  he  was  once  more  elected. 

:'.    Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  200;  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II,  193. 
•1     R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  427.  5     Ibid.,  V.  381-83,  427-20. 

6    .July  «>,  1755.     (Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  v.  1,  cli.  16). 
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colony  expeditiously  forwarded  to  Albany  three 
additional  Rhode  Island  companies  ;"  and  also  took 
action  with  regard  to  the  sailing  of  certain  vessels 
for  French  ports.8  The  exigencies  of  the  war  led  to 
the  calling  of  another  "congress,"  or  conference,  of 
delegates  from  the  various  colonies,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  providing  "  means  for  their  common 
defence  and  safety,"  l  to  he  held  at  Albany/2  in  De- 
cember;  and  the  General  Assembly  appointed  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins,  and  the  Attorney-general,  Daniel 
Updike,  as  commissioners  from  this  colony.3  They 
attended  the  conference,  and  on  consulting  with  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  King's  forces,  returned 
home  to  make  active  preparations  for  the  next  year's 
campaign.  Two  other  noteworthy  events  occur  in 
this   connection  ; — the  establishment  of  one  of  the 


1     R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  433.  2     Ibid.,  V.  442-4G. 

3  Ibid.,  V.4G4. 

4  New  York  appears  to  have  been  the  place  indicated  for  this  congress,  in 
the  letters  of  Governor  Shirley.  (See  Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  197). 
That  it  was,  however,  held  at  Albany,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  war,  appears 
from  a  letter  written  by  Governor  Hopkins  to  his  wife,  dated  Albany,  Dec.  5, 
1755.    The  letter  mentions  his  colleague,  Col.  Updike. 

5  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  404. 
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earliest  systematic  postal  services  in  the  colonies,1 
and  the  appointment  of  what  appears  to  he  the 
earliest  fast  days  in  this  colony. 

Stephen  Hopkins  had  now  reached  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow-colonists.  Looking 
back  over  the  nearly  twenty-five  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  first  entrance  on  public  life,  as  mod- 
erator of  an  'f  up-country  "  town  meeting,3  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  these  years  had  been  characterized .  by 
"indefatigable  labor,  and  resolute  persistence  in 
toil."4  They  were  also  characterized  by  great 
sagacity  and  tact.  Few  men  in  public  life  at  that 
time  had  so  thoroughly  applied  themselves,  to  quote 
from  President  Manning,5  *r  to  the  study  of  books 
and  men."  Few  men  in  his  own  colony,  or  any 
other,  understood  so  well  the  motives  by  which  men 
were  s waved,  or  were  so  successful  in  influencing 
public  opinion.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that 
he  was  unquestionably   ambitious,    it    will    be  seen 

1  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  197.     It  perhaps  touched  at  Newport. 

2  Ibid.,  II.  200.  3    See  page  64. 

4  Reaman's  "  Scituate,"  p.  21 . 

5  In  his  eulogy,  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  July  10,  1785. 
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that  his  position  was  a  most  dangerous  one  to  any 
but  a  man  of  the  strongest  principle.  As  will  be 
apparent  from  the  account  of  his  career  during  the 
next  few  years,  now  to  be  given,  he  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  danger.  The  time  was  one  which  was 
characterized  by  not  a  few  political  methods  of  the 
most  objectionable  character.  The  record  shows 
that  in  these  particulars  he  did  not  wholly  rise 
superior  to  his  age.  Much  as  we  may  regret  that, 
his  record  in  these  respects  is  unequal  to  that  of  his 
distinguished  services  in  uniting  the  colonies,  it  is 
unfortunately  true,  to  quote  from  Colonel  Higgin- 
son,1  that  "in  this  imperfect  world  we  have  often  to 
praise  and  venerate  men  for  a  single  virtue  ;"  and 
more  than  "a  single  virtue  "  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished in  Stephen  Hopkins. 

Governor  Hopkins's  first  term  closed  without  his 
withdrawing  his  name,  so  far  as  is  known,  as  a  can- 
didate for  re-election.  The  people  of  the  colony 
appear  to  have  been  equally  unwilling  to  allow  him 
to  retire,  and  he  was  again  seated  in  the   governor's 

1     In  his  article  on  "The  second  generation  of  Englishmen,"  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  (.July,  ISSJ),  I'.XVII.  '.'lti. 
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chair.  He  is  not  the  only  Quaker  governor1  whose 
war  administration  has  been  so  conspicuously  effi- 
cient2 that  the  people  have  been  reluctant  to  change  ; 
and  the  election  occurred  just  as  the  hostilities  of 
the  "Seven  year's  war"  were  beginning3  in  earnest. 
So  thorough  had  been  his  preparations  that  on  the 
14th  of  June,  175(3,  General  Winslow,  in  command 
of  the  Massachusetts   forces,  wrote   Governor  Hop- 

1  See  Bartlett's  "Wanton  family,"  p.  54-55. 

2  "  In  this  war,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  the  exertions  of  this  little  colony  sur- 
pass belief."  {Newport  Historical  Magazine,  II.  142).  And  he  adds  :  "Rhode 
Island  did,  voluntarily,  much  more  than  Bonaparte,  in  his  severest  conscrip- 
tion, ever  dared  to  demand.  By  a  reference  to  the  census  of  1755,  it  will  be 
found  that  about  oue-iifth  of  the  enrolled  militia,  which  consisted  of  men  from 
sixteen  to  sixty,  were  on  public  duty,  and  actually  employed  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  colony."    (p.  143). 

That  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  King's  forces,  Lord  Loudoun,  appre- 
ciated this  splendid  service  on  the  part  of  this  little  colony,  appears  from  an 
extremely  handsome  letter  which  he  sent  to  Governor  Hopkins,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  in  1757.  (Dated  New  York,  May  3,  1757).  It  is  on  tile  in 
the  records  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

*•  But  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  declare  that  in  all  the  negotiations  I 
have  had  occasion  to  have  with  you,  your  first  attention  has  been  the  interest 
and  ease  of  the  province  (i.  e.  colony),  and  at  the  same  time,  you  have  never 
been  deaf  to  reason,  but  allowed  that  to  guide  you  for  the  publick  good  where 
it  was  necessary ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  shall  be  glad  of  embracing  every 
opportunity  of  showing  you  every  mark  of  friendship  in  my  power." 

3  War  was  definitely  declared  May  18,  1750. 
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kins,  congratulating  him  "that  the  colony  under 
your  command  comes  nearest  up  to  their  quota. "i  In 
January,  1757,  another  colonial  "congress"  was 
called,  to  meet  at  Boston,  to  confer  with  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun,  then  newly  appointed  commander-in- 
chief.2  Governor  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  from  Rhode  Island. 3  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  congress  were  almost  immediately 
acted  on,  in  measures  which  apparently  went  very 
nearly  to  the  limit  of  this  small  colony's  resources. 
These  two  years,  however,  had  witnessed  some 
acts  of  Governor  Hopkins,  which  were  not  so  uni- 
versally satisfactory.  The  first  class  of  charges  made, 
related  to  what  was  considered  an  unwarranted 
exercise  of  the  power  which  the  governorship  placed 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  528. 

2  He  superseded  Governor  Shirley  as  general  in  command.  In  September, 
1756,  also,  (as  appears  by  Howard's  testimony  at  the  Ward-Hopkins  trial),  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun  sent  to  Governor  Hopkins  lor  a  consultation  on  the  matter  of 
new  levies  of  troops.  Governor  Hopkins  prepared  a  letter  in  reply,  and  on 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly  this  letter  was  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
In  Boston,  by  Martin  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Newport.  Howard  states  that  he  was 
in  Boston  "  near  a  week,"  during  which  time  the  General  Court  was  in  ses. 
sion.  (Deposition  of  Martin  Howard,  Jr.,  Aug.  2,  1757;  Records  of  Worcester 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas). 

3    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  13, 14. 
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in  his  hands ; — as,  for  instance,  that  he  had  arbi- 
trarily and  on  his  own  responsibility  set  aside  the 
action1  of  the  General  Assembly  in  relation  to 
French  subjects  who  should  find  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony  in  time  of  war.2  The  second 
of  them  related  to  some  personal  acts  of  his  which 
seemed  to  ofFer  a  good  basis  for  developing  the 
opposition  to  him ; — as  that  he  had  placed  young 
sons3  of  his  in  positions  of  trust  which  required  more 
experience  than  they  had  acquired  ;  that  as  member 
of  the  committee  of  war4  he  had  charged  and  received 
a  compensation  larger  than  was  fitting;5  that  in  at 
least  three  instances  under  the  special  commercial 
regulations  rendered  necessary  by  the  war,  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  property  contributed  to  his  own 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  445-46. 

2  Depositions  in  relation  to  these  Frenchmen  are  on  file  in  the  records  of 
the  Worcester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

3  See  Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  198,  (appointment  of  Rufus  Hopkins); 
R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  503,  (letter  of  Rufus  Hopkins) ;  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V. 
502,  (message  of  Governor  Hopkins  in  relation  to  the  colony's  money  in  New 
York) ;  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  7,  (transportation  of  money  in  charge  of 
George  Hopkins) ;  Deposition  of  John  Coddington,  (Records,  Worcester  Co. 
C.  C.  P.) ;  also  the  Ward  pamphlet,  April  12,  1757. 

4  See  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  410-11. 

5  See  the  Ward  pamphlet,  April  12,  1757. 
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pecuniary  advantage.1  Lastly  appeared  a  variety 
of  scattering  and  more  or  less  vague  charges,2  as  to 
what  some  one  had  seen  him  do  or  heard  him  say, — 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  any  connection  with 
the  official  records  of  the  colony,  and  which  it  would 
now  be  impossible  to  sift  satisfactorily. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  political  con- 
test in  the  colony,  at  first  apparently  one  of  sections, 
(the  South  against  the  North,  or  more  narrowly  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Newport  against  Provi- 
dence) ;  or  of  social  inequality,  (the  merchants  and 
planters  of  Newport  and  the  Narragansett  Country, 
against  the  mechanics  and  farmers  of  the  country 
towns),  was  now  in  danger  of  drifting  into  a  purely 
personal  conflict,  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  forms 
of  party  excess.  Unfortunately,  neither  side  appears 
to  have  done  anything  to  prevent  this  result,  and  at 
the  election  in  May,  1757,  the  question  was  appar- 
ently reduced  to  this, — Shall  or  shall  not  Stephen 
Hopkins  be  governor? 

1  Gammell's  "Samuel  Ward,"  p.  260.     See  the  Ward  pamphlet,  April  12, 
1757. 

2  There  are  no  less  than  nineteen  depositions  filed  in  the  case  of  Hopkini 
r.  Ward.    (Records  of  Worcester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas). 
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Yet  it  would  be  doing  less  than  justice  to  those 
who  at  this  time  conscientiously  opposed  Governor 
Hopkins,  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  abundant  reason  for  the  position 
they  took, — apart  from  the  narrow  one  of  personal 
disapproval.  Newport  always  had  been  the  capital, 
and  in  their  view  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  and  moreover  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  efficient  transaction  of  the  public  business, 
that  the  governor  should  be  a  resident  of  Newport;1 
again,  the  ground  of  their  objection  to  the  transfer 
of  political  power  to  the  northern  part  of  the  colony 
was  based,  it  would  be  claimed,  not  so  much  on  an 
assumed  difference  in  social  rank,  as  on  an  actual 
difference  ill  intelligence  and  fitness  to  administer 
the  government.  Newport,  as  is  well  known 
had  now  supported  a  "public  school"  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years;2  and  the  children  of  her 
eminent  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  Narragansett 
planters,3  enjoyed  the    benefits  of  education,  either 

1  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ward's  letter  of  Feb.  28,  1764.      (Printed  in  Gam- 
moil's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  270-72). 

2  See  Higginson's  "  History  of  public  education  in  Khode  Island,  from  1636 
to  1876,"  p.  5. 

3  Updike's  Narragansett  Church,  p.  183-84. 
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through  private  tutors  at  home,  or  by  being  sent  out 
of  the  colony,  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  or  other  institu- 
tions. What  had  ever  been  done  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  colony  to  educate  its  youth, — even  in  the 
ambitious  town  of  Providence?1  Finally,  they 
would  naturally  ask — Who  is  this  Stephen  Hopkins? 
Is  he  an  eminent  lawyer?  Or  is  he  eminent  for 
wide  culture?  Where  was  he  educated?  Are  we 
reduced  to  tho  extremity  of  sending  to  the  Scituate 
hills  for  a  governor? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  supporters  of 
Stephen  Hopkins  in  Providence  could  easily  find 
justification  for  their  position.  There  was,  they 
would  maintain,  nothing  in  the  charter  or  colony 
laws  which  made  it  essential  that  Newport  should 
remain  the  only  place  in  the  colony  of  any  conse- 
quence or  influence.  Their  interests,  they  found, 
were  constantly  discriminated  against  by  the  New- 
port influence,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  stand  for  themselves.  It  was  true  that  the  past 
generations  of  their  Providence  ancestors  had  inex- 
cusably  undervalued  the  safeguards  of  education, 

1    How  little  had  been  done  may  be  seen  from  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  495. 
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and  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  ;  but  the 
new  generation  now  coming  up  was  determined  to 
secure  these,  and  to  make  full  amends ;  and  they 
needed  the  weight  of  the  colony's  influence  to  up- 
hold them  in  their  efforts. 

Finally,  there  was,  outside  of  these  two  bodies  of 
citizens  who  were  intelligently  opposed  to  each 
other,  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  free- 
men, both  north  and  south,  whose  votes  were  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  one  party  or  the  other,  and 
whose  passions  were  readily  inflamed  as  the  politi- 
cal contest  grew  more  intense.1 

The  General  Assembly  which  served  during  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins's  second  year  was  by  no  means  warm 
in  his  support,  and  was  inclined  to  take  up  and  press 
for  examination  the  various  charges  already  alluded 
to;  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  (1757),  Governor 
Hopkins  took  the  ill-advised  step  of  issuing  a  pam- 
phlet2 which  reviewed  the  issues  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  which  was  prepared  with  the  most  obvious 

1  See  Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  2G4-G5. 

2  Dated  "Providence,  March  31,  1757."     It  has  no  title-page.     (Bartlett's 
"  Bibliography  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  153).    See  Appendix  B. 
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intent  to  affect  the  result  of  the  election  in  May.  In 
its  spirit,  its  style,  its  manner,  this  electioneering 
pamphlet  is  at  the  widest  possible  remove  from  the 
calm  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Governor  Hopkins's 
historical  writings1  and  state  papers2  elsewhere  allu- 
ded to.  There  is  a  passage  in  it  which  seems  to 
indicate  his  expectation  that  Governor  Greene,  his 
predecessor,  might  be  led  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  the  opposite  side.  But,  instead  ot  that,  he  fouud 
that  he  had  called  out  Samuel  Ward. 

Who  was  Samuel  Ward?  He  was  at  this  time  a 
deputy  from  Westerly  in  the  General  Assembly ,3 
and  was  serving  his  first  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Governor  Richard  Ward,  and  by  his 
marriage  a  few  years  before  this4  became  connected 
with   Governor   Greene.5      He    was    a    native    of 

1  See  part  I,  pages  133-34. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  131-45.    See  also  Chapter  VIII. 

3  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  4. 

4  Dec.  12,  1715,  lie  married  Anna  Ray. 

5  Governor  William  Gre'ene,  the  younger,  married  Catharine  Kay,  before 
1763.  In  1771  General  Nathanael  Greene  married  a  niece  of  these  two, 
sisters.  (Greene's  "  Nathanael  Greene,"  I.  73;  compare  also  the  same,  I.  41). 
Two  letters  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  sister  who  married  Governor  Greene, 
are  printed  in  Franklin's  "  Works,"  VII.  130-31,  244-45. 
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Newport, i  and  thoroughly  identified  with  her  spirit 
and  interests.  Though  living  on  his  father's  planta- 
tion in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Narragansett 
Country,2  he  was.  still  directly  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  Newport.3  He  was  not,  like  his 
brother,4  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  yet  he  had 
received  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  education. s 
Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Governor  Hopkins's  pamphlet,  before  one 
appeared  over  Mr.  Ward's  signature, <*  answering  it, 
point  by  point.  In  about  three  weeks  came  the 
election,  and  it  was  found  that  Governor  Greene 
was  elected  by  a  great  majority.7 

1  He  was  born  May  27, 1725. 

2  Westerly.     See  Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  210-41. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  240. 

4  Thomas  Ward.    Class  of  1733,  Harvard  College. 

5  Gammell's  "Samuel  Ward,"  p.  237;  also  C  II.  Denison's  "  Memoir  of 
Governor  Samuel  Ward." 

fl  Dated  "Newport,  12th  April,  1757."  (Bartlett's  "  Bibliography  of  Ithodo 
Island,"  p.  2G8).  A  copy  is  filed  with  other  papers  in  the  case  of  Hopkins  v. 
Ward,  in  the  record's  of  the  Worcester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
author  has  not  been  able  to  hear  of  a  copy  of  this  or  the  Hopkins  pamphlet 
now  existing  in  Newport  or  Providence. 

7  Deposition  of  Job  Bennet,  Sept.  9,  1757.  "  Upwards  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred."   (Records  of  Worcester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas). 
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The  subsequent  acts  and  utterances  of  these 
hitherto  dignified  and  self-possessed  citizens  read 
like  a  chapter  in  a  madman's  life.  A  suit  for  libel 
was  brought  by  Stephen  Hopkins  against  Mr.  Ward, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  175 7. *  On  various  motions,  this 
suit  was  postponed  from  year  to  year,2  until  finally 
terminated  in  1760.3  But  the  controversy  was  by 
no  means  terminated.  It  went  on,  eating  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  life  of  the  colony,  until,  says 
Professor  Gammell,  ff  neighbor  was  arrayed  against 
neighbor,  and  family  against  family,  in  an  irreconcila- 
ble feud."4 

Stephen  Hopkins,  however,  remained  in  privato 
life  at  this  time  only  about  ten  mouths,  during  which 
period  he  characteristically  headed  a  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  the  citizens  of  Providence,  to  protect  the 

1  Records  of  Providence  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Compare  also 
R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  68-09. 

2  It  was  transferred  to  the  Worcester  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
the  neighboring  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  by  a  legal  fiction,  the 
writ  described  the  offence  as  committed  "  at  Newport  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester."   See  Appendix  K. 

3  Sept.  13,  17G0.  There  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  case,  by  John 
D.  Washburn,  in  the  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  Oct.  1859,  XXII.  327-39,  under 
the  title  of  "Hopkins  v.  Ward, — an  ante-revolutionary  lawsuit." 

4  Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  209-70. 
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colony  from  a  threatened  invasion.1  On  the  22d  of 
February,  1758,  Governor  Greene  died;*2  and  three 
weeks  later  the  General  Assembly  chose  Stephen 
Hopkins  as  "  Governor  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
current  year."3  And  when,  two  months  later,  the 
annual  election  for  governor  occurred,  it  was  found 
that  Stepjieu  Hopkins  had  again  received  the  votes 
of  the  colony. ^  The  term  of  office  thus  begun,  con- 
tinued, by  successive  re-elections,  for  the  next  four 
years.5  The  dreary  campaigns  of  the  Seven  years* 
war6  were  gradually  withdrawing  from  Rhode  Island 
the  presence  and  services  of  some  of  her  most  active 
and  enterprising  young  men,  in  the  service  of  the 
mother  country  ;7  and  were  plunging  her  deeper  and 

1  X,his  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  by  the 
French  and  Indians  nnder  Montcalm,  Aug.  0,  1757.  A  paper  dated  Aug.  15, 
1757,  is  now  on  tile  in  the  Moses  Brown  Papers,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  signed  by  Stephen  Hopkins  and  thirty-three  others, 
agreeing  to  march  against  the  enemy  "  for  the  defence  of  our  liberties, 
families,  and  properties. "  (The  paper  is  printed  in  Staples's  "Annals,"  p. 
203-4).  Montcalm  withdrew,  however,  after  his  victory,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  defence  no  longer  existed. 

2  Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  211. 

3  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  123.  4    Ibid.,  VI.  143. 
5    1758-62.  6    1756-03. 

7    Newport  Historical  Magazine,  1 1.  142-43. 
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deeper  into  apparently  unavoidable  issues  of  bills  of 
credit,1  against  which  every  instinct  of  her  intelligent 
citizens  protested.  How  great  was  the  draught 
upon  her  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1758,  that  she  had  "lost  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  vessels,"  a  loss  "  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  New  York,  and  four  J;imes  as 
great  as  that   of  Massachusetts."- 

Samuel  Ward  appears  during  this  period  as  an  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  citizen,  attending  to  the  duties 
of  various  public  commissions3  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch, and  in  the  year  1761-62  satisfactorily  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  Chief-justice  of  the  SuperiorCourt.4 
He  appears  at  each  successive  election,  beginning  with 
1758,  to  have  been  a  candidate  against  Governor 
Hopkins.5     Not  until  1762  was  he  successful,  how- 

1  Potter's  "  Bills  of  credit,"  p.  94-90. 

2  Compare  also  the  list  of  6f>  Providence  vessels,  lost  in  the  years,  1756-64, 
printed  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  Jan.  21,  1704. 

3  In  1758  he  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  congress,  or  rather 
council  of  war,  at  Hartford.  (K.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  121).  Their  report  is  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  123-25. 

4  Records  of  R.  I.  Superior  Court. 

5  Garamell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  203-64. 
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ever,  and  lie  then  held  the  governorship  but  a  single 
year.1  The  two  political  gladiators  continued  their 
disorganizing  contest  for  five  years  longer;  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins  being  in  office  in  1763-05  ;  Governor 
Ward  in  1765-67  ;  and  Governor  Hopkins  in  1767— 
68.  In  the  spring  of  1768  was  consummated  an 
arrangement2  which  the  more  intelligent  men  on 
both  sides  had  been  aiming  to  secure,  for  the  last 
four  years.  It  was  agreed  that  both  candidates 
should  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  that  new 
candidates  should  be  supported  for  governor  and 
deputy-governor,  to  be  named  respectively  by  the 
opposing  factions. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  explain  the  contests  of 
these  thirteen  years  entirely  on  the  ground  of  a  per- 
sonal struggle  between  Hopkins  and  Ward,  as,  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  attribute 

1  17G2-63. 

2  For  governor,  Josias  Lyndon;  for  deputy-governor,  Nicholas  Cooke.  The 
former  was  named  by  the  Ward  party,  and  the  latter  by  the  Hopkins  party. 
This  was  agreed  upon,  March  2'J,  1708.  See  the  article  in  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury, (reprinted  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  548-50). 

The  correspondence  immediately  leading  to  it  is  printed  in  It.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, VI.  550-5±. 
3 
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it  wholly  to  u  jealousy  between  Newport  and  Provi- 
dence, or,  in  fact,  to  any  other  one  cause  solely. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  at  no  time  a  simple  contest 
in  which  but  two  elements  were  the  opposing  factors. 
The  issues  were  hopelessly  mixed  with  each  other, 
and  it  is  not  easy  now  to  discriminate  accurately  be- 
tween them.  As  an  outcome  of  this  contest,  it  may 
be  stated,  in  addition  to  the  demoralizing  party 
excess,  that  on  the  whole,  the  town  of  Providence 
found  itself  possessed  of  more  influence  at  the  end 
of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
office  of  governor  would  appear  to  have  gained  a 
temporary  advantage  in  point  of  actual  influence  and 
prerogative.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
under  the  administrations  of  both  Ward  and  Hop- 
kins.1 

As  regards  Stephen  Hopkins  himself,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  his  influence  and  standing  in  the 

1  Compare  the  '•  electioneering  "  address  copied  in  the  Foster  Papers,  IX. 
83-94.  It  is  attributed  to-  John  Aplin,  and  although  the  exact  date  is  not 
given,  it  relates  to  one  of  the  years  of  the  Ward-Hopkins  contest.  It  draws 
attention  to  an  apparent  departure  from  the  intention  and  practice  of  the 
fathers,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  separation  of  its 
constituent  parts  in  the  transaction  of  legislation. 
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colony  would  not  have  been  very  largely  the  gainer 
by  his  abstaining  from  this  hot-headed  contest.  He 
would  certainly  have  steadily  grown  in  personal 
influence  with  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony, 
by  the  weight  of  his  character  and  abilities  mure 
than  by  measures  of  violence.  His  judgment  in 
this  case  was  clearly  at  fault. 

By  the  agreement  of  1768  was  ended,1  and  none 
too  early  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Rhode 
Island,  a  petty  warfare  which  had  distracted  the 
colony  for  about  thirteen  years.  "Both  parties," 
says  a  Newport  writer,  "were  heartily  tired  of 
the  expense,  discord  and  corruption,  which  had 
marked  its  progress." 2  Any  one  who  cares  to 
examine  the  contemporary  records,  letters,  etc., 
will  find   conclusive  evidences3    of  the  discord   and 

1  Four  years  later,  (May  G,  1772),  Dr.  Stiles  speaks  in  his  diary,  (in  manu- 
script at  New  Haven),  of  seeing  in  the  General  Assembly  during  the  exercises 
of  the  "annual  election,"  "Stephen  Hopkins,  Esq.,  formerly  governor  of  the 
colony;"  "  and  he  could  be  so  still,  if  he  pleased,"  he  adds. 

2  Newport  Mercury,  (quoted  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  550). 

3  In  scarcely  any  instance  of  this  kind  are  contemporary  declarations, 
charges  and  accusations  to  be  accepted  with  more  hesitation.  It  is  chiefly 
from  Governor  Hopkins's  own  utterances  that  he  is  seen  to  be  open  to  criticism. 
Both  parties  at  that  time  complained  bitterly  of  the  reckless  and  slanderous 
charges  against  them,  emanating  from  the  opposite  side,  and  we  may  well 

-  believe  that  they  had  good  grounds  for  such  complaints. 
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corruption  just  referred  to,  which  must  have 
given  the  leaders  in  the  contest  occasion  for 
serious  reflection  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Stephen  Hopkins  was  a  man,  as  has  already  been 
noted,1  all  of  whose  predilections  would  naturally  be 
on  the  side  of  public  morality.  It  is  at  first  sight 
anomalous  to  find  such  a  man  as  this  consenting  to 
the  lavish  use  of  money  in  his  favor  at  elections,  and 
indeed  personally  directing  its  distribution,2  and 
carefully  fashioning  the  civil  service  of  the  colony 
into  a  political  machine3  which  should  effectually 
keep  his  side  in,  and  the  other  side  out.  It  appears 
anomalous,  indeed,  at  first;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  small  charter-colony  like  this  with  the 
freest  opportunity  for  self-government,  would  bo 
almost  certain  to  reproduce  the  main  features,  (includ- 
ing the  most  conspicuous  defects) ,  of  partisan  admin- 
istration in  the   mother  country,  and  the  moral   at- 

1  See  part  I,  page  58. 

2  See  the  letters  ovtr  his  signature  printed  in  the  Karragansett  Historical 
Register, Oct.  1S83,  II.  109-11. 

3  A  "circular  letter,"  forwarded  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  in 
175S,  (April  17),  is  almo?t  -«nggestiv«  of  modern  timet,  in  the  use  thus  made  of 
the  "  local  machinery." 
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mospliere  then  prevalent  in  party  politics  was  of  the 
worst.  Ward  and  Hopkins  were  near  contempo- 
raries with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  "appears,"  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  "to  have  cordially  accepted  the  maxim 
that  government  must  be  carried  on  by  corruption 
or  by  force,  and  he  deliberately  made  the  former  the 
basis  of  his  rule."1  The  corrupt  influence  of  the 
English  government  was  "so  great,"  he  remarks 
farther  on,  "that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in 
the  corrupt  moral  atmosphere  that  was  prevalent,  it 
was  possible  to  resist  it."2  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  social  organization  of 
Rhode  Island  would  greatly  favor  the  tendency 
towards  a  similar  state  of  things  in  this  colony.  And 
were  one  disposed  to  apologize  for  the  course  of 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  his  party  associates  in  this 
connection,  there  is  much  that  might  be  said,  by  way 
of  showing  that  the  other  party  was  no  better ;  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  measures  he  had  in  view  were 
so  important  as  to  justify  "extraordinary  methods  ;" 
that  he  entered   on   these   "  extraordinary  methods  " 

1  Lecky'*  "  History  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  (Am.  ed.)  I.  305. 

2  Ibid.,  I.  472. 
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only  with  reluctance  and  in  extreme  self-defence  ;-1 
and  that  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
question  of  political  corruption  has  been  exceedingly 
slow  in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  here  proposed 
to  apologize  for  him.  There  are  too  many  evidences 
of  the  ruinous  result  of  the  policy  of  these  thirteen 
years  to  make  it  possible  to  regard  his  course  with 
any  feeling  but  astonishment  and  regret.  A  well 
known  character  in  English  literature2  felicitates  him- 
self on  his  good  fortune  in  having  a  bad  character; 
for  in  such  a  case  a  trifling  charge  made  against  one 
does  not  present  the  striking  contrast  of  black  on 
white.  Stephen  Hopkins  had  not,  however,  this 
cause  for  congratulation.  His  public  life,  as  a 
whole,  as  has  been  noted,  was  one  of  great  probity  ; 
and  his  conduct  during  the  years  in  question  suffers 
by  comparison  with  his  own  general  character ;  and 

1  "Altho'  it  be  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I  find  myself  pushed  by  the 
scandalous  efforts  of  my  enemies  in  this  manner  to  have  recourse  to  the  assis- 
tance of  my  friends  once  more  in  this  extraordinary  method."  (Letter  of 
Governor  Hopkins  to  Sheriff  Brown,  of  King's  County,  April  23,  17G0). 

King's  County  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  situation  ; 
and  to  "  carry  "  it,  with  or  without  recourse  to  "  this  extraordinary  method," 
was  regarded  very  much  as  in  our  own  day  it  has  been  considered  all-import- 
ant "  to  carry  Indiana." 

2  Joseph  Surface,  in  Sheridan's  "  School  for  scandal." 
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not  so  much  by  comparison  with  the  public  men  of 
his  time.1 

It  is  even  more  singular  that  Stephen  Hopkins 
should  not  have  seen  and  avoided  the  inevitable  dis- 
cord thus  introduced.  How  it  was  that  he,  the  man 
of  all  others  in  this  colony  whose  career  had  been 
devoted  to  measures  of  union  and  co-operation 
among  the  colonies,  should  have  helped  perpetuate 
this  most  critical  tendency  to  division  and  disinte- 
gration at  home,  can  scarcely  he  explained  except  on 
the  ground  already  suggested,  of  a  temporary  mad- 
ness. In  the  case  of  Ward,2  also,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  blindness  of  this  partisan  feud. 

The  phenomenon  would  be  a  surprising  one  under 
any  circumstances  ;  but  is  almost  incredible  when  the 
character,  abilities,  and  attainments  of  the  two  chief 
actors  in  the  contest  are  considered  ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  nearly  every  otherconneetionthey 
were    distinguished  by  judicial  fairness  of  temper. 

1  See  part  I,  p.  5$. 

2  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  by  Governor  Ward's  premature  death  in 
1776,  a  most  promising  career  was  interrupted.  His  long  contest  with  Gov- 
ernor  Hopkins,  —  although  he  himself  was  nearly  twenty  years  his  junior,  — 
6hows  that  he  had  peculiar  abilities  in  some  directions;  but  these  were  much 
more  forcibly  shown  in  his  connection  with  the  Continental  Congress. 
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It  can  only  be  considered  a  natural  consequence, — 
perhaps  inevitable  under  the  political  conditions  of 
the  time  and  the  colony, — of  two  strong  personali- 
ties like  Hopkins  and  Ward,  constantly  meeting  and 
coming  into  conflict,  in  the  too  closely  circumscribed 
limits  of  this  narrow  colony.  Noble  and  high-minded 
natures  they  were,  in  both  instances;  and  we  may 
not  unreasonably  feel  a  sense  of  actual  gratification 
at  the  now  approaching  hostilities  with  Great  Britain 
from  one  point  of  view.  For  this  gave  them  an 
issue  worth  contending  for,  and  prevented  their 
active  energies  from  dashing  them  to  pieces  against 
each  other. 

"Before  these  higher  questions,"  says  Governor  Ward's  bio- 
grapher, "  the  petty  strifes  of  local  politics  necessarily  lost  their 
importance,  and  the  spirit  which  had  hitherto  animated  them 
became  speedily  merged  in  patriotic  solicitude  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country."1 

If  anything  could  serve  to  reconcile  the  genera- 
tions succeeding  them  to  the  unseemly  internal 
warfare  of  these  years,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  forms 
so  strikingly  picturesque  and  effective  a  background 

1    Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  285. 
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to  the  choice  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1774  of 
both  of  these  men,  us  Rhode  Island's  representa- 
tives in  the  first  Continental  Congress.  And 
this  action  was  followed  by  the  unbroken  associa- 
tion and  intimate  intercourse1  of  these  some- 
time enemies,  who  now,  to  use  the  language  of 
Governor  Ward's  grandson,  "became  firm  friends,"2 
continuing  in  united  service  for  a  common  country 
until  Ward's  most  untimely  death  in  1776. 3 

1  They  "were  henceforth,"  says  Frofessor  Gammell,  "to  be  united  as 
friends  and  fellow-patriots."  "  Until  separated  by  death,  it  is  believed,  they 
shared  each  other's  confidence  and  sympathy  in  all  the  arduous  duties  in 
which  they  were  engaged."    (GammeH's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  302). 

2  "  The  life  and  services  of  Governor  Samuel  Ward,"  by  John  Ward,  p.  6. 

3  See  Appendix  R,  for  a  memorandum  of  the  papers  and  documents  relating 
to  this  period. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    COLONIAL    CO-OPERATION. 

[1754-74]. 

The  period  of  Stephen  Hopkins's  governorship  has 
two  aspects.  The  one, — involving  his  connection 
with  local  politics, — petty  and  narrow ;  the  other, — 
connected  with  his  advocacy  of  colonial  rights 
against  the  measures  of  the  home  government, — 
dignified  and  statesmanlike.  It  is  in  the  latter  con- 
nection that  he  is  now  to  be  considered. 
-  That  a  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country  was  certain  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  when- 
ever their  development  should  reach  a  certain  point, 
has  by  historical  students  long  been  recognized  as 
inevitable.  If  it  did  not  result  from  one  set  of  influ- 
ences, then  some  other  would  not  fail  to  be  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  it.  When  the  time  came,  it  was 
found  that  the  issue  was  a  commercial  one  ;  and  con- 
sequently one  which  most  vitally  concerned  a  com- 
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mercial  colony  like  Rhode  Island;  still  farther,  one 
in  connection  with  which  Stephen  Hopkins's  daily 
duties,  most  concentrated  thought,  and  most  per- 
sistent efforts,  since  his  removal  to  Providence  in 
1742,1  had  been  steadily  fitting  him  to  become  a 
leader. 

The  problem  of  separation  was  not  wholly  a  simple 
one;  and  in  its  relation  to  the  kindred  tendencies  to 
union  and  national  existence,  was  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  mis-apprehended  at  first.  Of  all  men  in  Rhode 
Island,  he  alone  appears  to  have  found  the  clue  to 
this  problem  at  the  very  outset,  and  to  have  followed 
it,  through  questions  of  the  regulation  of  commerce,2 
the  passage  of  navigation  acts,3  the  trade  in  sugar,4 

1  See  Chapter  V.  The  significance  of  this  commercial  issue  will  be  recog- 
nized on  an  examination  of  the  antecedents  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  in 
all  the  colonies.  "One  quarter  of  all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," says  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  "  were  bred  to  commerce,  to  the  com- 
mand of  ships;"  and,  he  adds,  "to  contraband  trade."  (Wells's  "Our  mer- 
chant marine,"  p.  5). 

2  The  home  government  accepted  most  thoroughly  the  doctrine  that  trade 
required  external  interference  and  "  regulating." 

3  These  acts  were  first  passed  in  1GG0, 1GG3,  and  1G72.  They  are  reprinted 
in  Scott's  "  Development  of  constitutional  liberty,"  p.  314-18. 

4  The  "  sugar  act"  was  renewed  in  1704.  The  text  of  the  act  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  June  23,  1764. 
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the  collecting  of  customs  duties,1  and  all  the  other 
details  which  successively  presented  themselves, — to 
the  plain, unmistakable  question  ; — What  rights  belong 
to  colonies  by  virtue  of  the  charters  on  which  they 
are  organized?2  On  that  solid  foundation  he  rested 
the  argument  which  shaped  public  opinion  in  his 
own,  and  other  colonies ;  and  of  which  a  recent 
writer  remarks:3  "There  was  hardly  anything  to 
choose,  in  point  of  weight  and  dignity,  between 
the  protest  drawn  up  by  Oxenbridge  Thacher  in 
Massachusetts,  by  Stephen  Hopkins  in  Rhode 
Island,"  and  those  which  soon  after  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  New  York,  and  Virginia.4  "It  is  quite 
remarkable,"  the  same  writer  says,  "in  view  of  the 
recognized  differences  among  the  colonies,  that  there 
should  have  been  such  unanimity  in  tone." 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  attitude  taken 
in  all  the  colonies,  —  and  Rhode  Island  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule, — as  to  such  technical  violations  of 

1  The  "  stamp  act  "  wire  passed,  March  22,  1765. 

2  This  underlies  the  argument  of  his  pamphlet,  "  The  rights  of  colonies 
examined." 

3  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson's  article  on  «•  The  British  yoke."      (Harper's 
Magazine,  Aug.  1S83,  LXVII.  434. 

4  See  part  I,  chapter  V. 
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the  law  as  privateering,1  smu<rglin<>:,2  trading  with 
forbidden  portss  and  using  forbidden  methods  of 
importation,4  without  recognizing  that  there  was 
from  a  very  early  period  a  tacit  ignoring5  of  the 
right**  of  the  home  government  to  .exercise  apy  such 
control.  This  ignoring  would  quietly  continue,  just 
so  long  as  the  laws  were  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
letter;  but  when  once  the  newly  begotten  zeal  of  a 
"spirited  colonial  policy  "  began  to  insist  on  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  the  protests  were  quick  and  emphatic. 
Yet  circumstances  caused  this  day  to  be  long  post- 
poned. The  home  government  had  very  little  time 
or  thought  to  devote  to  the  colonies,  down  to  1763. 
With    the  close  of  the  "Seven  years' war,"  begins 

1  See  Mr.  Hunter's  Redwood  Library  address.  (Newport  Historical  Maga- 
zine, II.  143-44).  Compare  also  Sheffield's  "Address,"  (Feb.  7,  1N32),  on  "The 
privateersmen  of  Newport." 

2  See  Scott's  "Development  of  constitutional  liberty,"  eh.  VIII. 

3  The  American  colonies  were  by  the  terms  of  the  "  navigation  act"  prac- 
tically debarred  from  trading  with  any  ports  but  those  of  England  herself. 

4  The  importation  of  sugar  and  molasses  otherwise  than  by  the  methods 
prescribed  by  the  "  sugar  act,"  was  constantly  connived  at. 

5  Compare  Mr.  Charles  Deane's  chapter  on  "The  struggle  to  maintain  the 
charter  of  King  Charles  the  First,"  (Massachusetts),  in  the  "  Memorial  his- 
tory of  Boston,"  I.  320-82. 

6  Wells's  "Our  merchant  marine,"  p.  G. 

4 
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the  picking  up  in  earnest  of  the  dropped  threads 
which  in  some  instances  had  been  allowed  for  over  a 
century  to  remain  overlooked. 

How  much  earlier  than  175o  Stephen  Hopkins's  at- 
tention had  been  specifically  directed  to  this  issue, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  although  his  expe- 
rience as  a  Providence  merchant,  with  ships  sailing 
to  nearly  every  sea,  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem home  to  him  with  considerable  directness.  The. 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade1  was  based  14)011  the 
unfair  principle  of  developing  the  commerce  of  the 
English  in  England,  but  of  not  developing  that  of 
the  English  in  the  colonies  ;  and  consequently  of 
repressing  the  latter.  For  instance,  if  a  vessel  sailed 
from  Havana,  loaded  with  sugar  for  Providence 
merchants,  it  might  deposit  its  cargo  at  Bristol, 
England.  This  could  be  shipped  to  Providence  after 
the  English  merchant  had  had  a  chance  at  the  profits. 
But  if  this  cumbersome  and  unjust  restriction 
should  be  violated,  either  an  equivalent  of  the  car- 
go's value  could  be  exacted,  or  the  vessel  could  be 
seized  by  His  Majesty's  customs  officer  at  Newport. 

1  I.  e.,  of  the  home  government.  See  note  2,  on  p.  171  of  part  I,  of  this 
work. 
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Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  trade  of  either  Newport1  or  Providence  ever 
was  able  to  develop  even  passably  well.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  in  1763,  John  Aplin2  was  appointed 
"  to  draw  up  a  complete  state  of  all  the  controversies 
between  the  government  [i.  e. ,  of  the  colony],  and 
the  custom  house  officers."  3  Even  then  the  mer- 
chants were  extremely  uneasy  under  this  burden- 
some commercial  yoke. 

In  1763  the  act  of  parliament  known  as  "the 
sugar  act,"4  which  from  the  terms  of  its  operation 
practically  prohibited5  all  direct  trade  in  sugar  be- 
tween the  West  Indies  and  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  was  about  to  expire.  It  had  been  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1733,6  to  continue  in  force  for 
thirty  years.  The  Board  of  Trade  decided,  apparently 

1  Tiic  records  of  the  Newport  custom-house  give  the  number  of  vessels 
dealing  from  that  port,  "  bound  on  foreign  voyages,"  for  asingle  year,  (17G3), 
as  1S1  sail.     (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  37'J). 

2  11.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  350. 

3  Some  of  thcs.c  difficulties  may  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Oct.  17(53,  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  370-73. 

4  It  was  sometimes  also  known  as  l<  the  molasses  act." 

5  Scott's  "  Development  of  constitutiourd  liberty,"  p.  231-37;  Hopkins's 
"  The  rights  of  colonics  examined,"  p.  12. 

6  Statutes  6  Geo.  II.,  Chup.  13. 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  to  renew  the  act.  It  was 
accordingly  clone.  With  a  feeling  of  bewildered 
surprise  the  home  government  must  have  regarded 
the  blazing  up  of  colonial  sentiment,  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  pamphlets,1  exceedingly  well  argued,  and 
full  of  determination,  from  beiiinnin^  to  end. 

The  year  1764  was  very  prolific  in  these  protests  ; 
but  the  "Remonstrance"2  of  January  24,  in  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins's  own  language,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  utterances,  and  is 
apparently  the  first  official  utterance.3  After  a 
clearly  ordered  statistical  memorandum  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  this  colony,4  he  maintains 

1  See  Appendix  S,  for  the  titles  of  some  of  these. 

2  Printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  378-83. 

3  Compare  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  1G3,  note.  A  letter 
never  before  printed,  which  was  addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  June  25, 
17G4,  by  James  Otis,  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  and  others,  as  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  protests  against  the  sugar  act  and 
its  attendant  measures,  as  "  formidable  attacks  upon  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  inseparable  rights  of  British  subjects,"  and  pronounces  them  "destructive 
of  liberty,  the  commerce  and  property  of  the  colonies,"  and  "pernicious  to 
the  real  interest  of  Great  Britain."  (Franklin  manuscripts,  (17G4),  lateiy 
secured  for  the  U.  S.  State  Department). 

4  It  is  "nothing  but  commerce,"  Governor  Hopkins  maintains,  ."  which 
enables  us  to  pay"  the  debts  contracted  for  English  goods.  (R.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, VI.  370). 
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that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  is  at  once  of  in- 
dispensable importance  to  the  colony  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  "in  no  wise  disadvantageous  to  Great 
Britain."1  With  a  simplicity  and  earnest  eloquence 
which  make  the  argument  very  effective,  he  shows 
that  if  this  act  be  renewed,  and  be  enforced: — 

"  Two  thirds  of  our  vessels  will  become  useless,  and  perish 
upon  our  hands;  our  mechanics  and  those  who  depend  upon  the 
merchant  for  employment  must  seek  for  subsistence  elsewhere ; 
and,  what  must  very  sensibly  atfect  the  present  and  future  naval 
power  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  a  nursery  of  seamen,2  at 
this  time  [17G4-]  consisting  of  twenty-two  hundred,  in  this 
colony  only,  will  be  in  a  manner  destroyed; — and  as  an  end  will 
be  put  to  our  commerce,  the  merchants  cannot  import  any  more 
British  manufactures,  nor  will  the  people  be  able  to  pay  for 
those  they  have  already  received.""1 

In  conclusion  he  asks  "  whether  the  renewal  of 
the  said  law  may  not,  instead  of  answering  any 
useful  purposes,  be   highly  injurious  to  the  "interest 

1     R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  381. 

2  The  number  is  here  stated  at  '2,200,  a  large  number,  considering  that  the 
total  population  was  perhaps  less  than  50,000.  (The  population  in  1753  was 
40,414;  and  in  1770,  59,678.     R.  I.  Public  documents,  1871,  VI.  31). 

3    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  381. 
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both  of  Groat  Britain  and  these  northern  colonies."1 
This  remonstrance  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  as  its  own  petition  ;  and  was 
ordered  sent  to  the  colony's  agent  in  London,2  to  be 
by  him  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  steps 
were  also  taken  to  co-operate3  with  the  other  north- 
ern colonies,  in  any  similar  movement. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  next  step  was  taken  in 
the  form  of  a  revenue  act,  bv  which  the  home  <rov- 
ernment,  now  apparently  devoting  much  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  American  colonies  than  for 
many  years  past,  determined  to  secure  ail  the  income 
from  them  which  they  were  capable  of  yielding.4  It 
may  well  be  believed  that  this  new  evidence  of  the 
line  of  policy  on  which  the  home  government  had 
entered,  only  served  to  deepen  and  intensify  the 
feeling    of  the    colonists.       Perhaps  it  was  not    so 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  383. 

2  Joseph  Sherwood. 

3  This  provision  gives  a  significant  indication  of  the  system  of  "committees 
of  correspondence,"  soon  to  be  adopted. 

4  "A  heavy  debt,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  was  to  be  provided  for.  The  col- 
onies had  means,  and  though  they  had  no  representatives,  they  were  to  be 
taxed,  and  almost  in  every  form  of  taxation."  {Newport  Historical  Magazine, 
II.  144). 
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powerful  an  agency  in  this  direction,  however,  in 
Rhode  Island,  as  the  discovery  a  few  months  later, 
that  those  who  in  that  colony  were  sympathizers 
with  the  government  policy  were  plotting  to  have 
the  colony's  charter  annulled.  Governor  Hopkins 
now  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  public  sen- 
timent had,  with  its  slow  but  certain  steps  of  prog- 
ress, worked  up  to  his  own  level,  in  the  question 
of  the  charter.  The  real  danger  to  charter  rights 
was  no  longer  charged  upon  those  who  advocated 
the  union  and  co-operation  of  the  colonies,  but  was 
seen  to  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  Tory  element  here. 
The  General  Assembly  at  its  October  session  [  1704J 
voted1  that, — -in  view  of  the  fact  that  "a  number 
of  persons  within  this  colony  have  petitioned2  His 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  411. 

2  The  prompt  action  of  the  colony  appears  to  have  arrester!  the  movement. 
The  petition   was   never  presented-      (Arnold's    "  Rhode   Island,"  II.   253). 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Providence  Gazette  of  Sept.  15,  1704,  (signed 
"P  *  *  *  *"),  which  appears  to  charge  this  petition,  ("  praying  that  our 
most  valuable  charter  privileges  may  be  taken  away"),  upon  a  certain  Tory 
club  in  Newport,  of  which  Howard  and  Jloffat  appear  to  have  been  members. 
(Compare  "  Brief  remarks  on  the  defence  of  the  Halifax  libel,"  p.  5-7).  See. 
also  a  letter  from  Newport,  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  17f>5.  Also  an 
article  in   the   same  number,  which  makes  a   more  specific  charge.     A  letter 
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Majesty  to  vacate  the  charter  of  the  colony,"  immedi- 
ate steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract  the  move- 
ment. The  governor's' message,  sent  in  soon  after,1 
was  brief,  but  very  much  to  the  point.  It  closed 
with  these  pregnant  words:  "Should  slavery  be- 
come the  portion  of  the  unhappy  people,  let  no  part 
of  their  misfortune  be  chargeable  on  any  neglect  or 
inattention  of  their  representatives."2 

So  far,  the  record  appears  to  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a  decided  impetus  towards  resistance,  and 
the  insistence  on  local  rights.  But,  side  bv  side 
with  this  movement,  the  inevitable  tendency  towards 
union  and  co-operation  was  making  striking  ad- 
vances, though  unperceived  by  many  of  the  lihodo 
Island  colonists.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  almost 
unerring  instinct  with  which  Stephen  Hopkins  came 
to  connect  his  exertions  with  the   men  in  the  other 

written  by  George  Rome,  of  Narragansett,  three  years  later,  (Dec.  22,  17G7), 
Is  printed  in  Updike's  Narragansett  Church,  which  advocates  (p.  33G)  with- 
drawing  the  charter,  and  constituting  it  a  regal  government.  When 
Home's  k-tter,  in  June,  1773,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  General  Assembly, 
renewed  excitement  resulted.  (Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  327-28).  Com- 
pare also  a  letter  of  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson  to  a  friend  at  Newport, 
(David  Cheseborough  ?),  Starch  10,  1705.  (Mass.  Archives,  XXVI.  132). 
1    Dated  Nov.  4,  17G4.  2    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  414. 
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colonies  who  were  pre-eminent  in  these  various 
stages  of  political  development.  As  he  was  appar- 
ently Franklin's  strongest  co-adjutor  in  connection 
with  the  Albany  plan  of  union,1  and  as  he  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  John  Adams's 
collaborators  in  advocating  independence  ;3  so  now 
at  this  early  stage  he  is  found  in  the  closest  associa- 
tion with  the  two  men  who  most  thoroughly  repre- 
sented the  advanced  sentiment3  of  this  early  year,  — 
James  Otis4  and  Samuel  Adams.5  Had  he  lived  to 
participate  in  the  constitutional  contest  of  1787—90, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  the 
persistent,  powerful,  and  efficient    co-adjutor  of  the 

1    See  part  I,  p.  183,  104-05.  2    See  Chapter  X. 

3  "  One  really  great  name,"  says  Mr.  Beaman,  the  annalist  of  Stephen 
Hopkins's  early  years,  is  that  of  Hopkins.  "  While  Stephen  Hopkins,"  he 
adds,  "belongs  to  the  nation,  he  is  also  recognized  as  a  son  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  is  to  her  what  Samuel  Adams  is  to  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  Jellerson 
to  Virginia."    (Providence  Journal,  May  12,  1855). 

4  Hopkins  and  Otis  were  in  the  very  next  year  associated  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  very  effective  answers  to  the  Tory  pamphlets  published  at  Newport. 
See  Otis's  "Vindication  of  the  British  colonies  against  the.  aspersions  of  the 
Halifax  gentleman;"  and  Governor  Hopkins's  articles  in  the  Providence 
Gazette  of  Feb.  23,  March  2,  March  '.),  and  April  8,  1705.  They  had  previously 
in  1759  been  brought  into  association  as  lawyer  and  client.      See  Appendix  It. 

5  See  for  instance,  the  correspondence  of  Dec,  1772,  in  Wells's  "Samuel 
Adams,"  II.  14-17. 
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representative  champion  of  the  constitutional  ten- 
dency, Alexander  Hamilton  ;l  and  would  have  con- 
tributed the  weight  of 'his  great  influence  and  talents 
to  give  the  principles  of  nationality  then  under  dis- 
cussion a  foothold  in  his  own  state.'2 

The  rising  tide  of  colonial  resistance  and  protest 
was  making  itself  manifest  in  each  colony  by  con- 
vincing and  forcible  articles  and  arguments  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  day.  In  Boston,  Samuel  Adams, 
over  a  ^reat  variety  of  signatures,3  was  usins;  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Gazette  to  present  in  the 
plainest  and  most  incisive  manner  the  issues  of  the 
time  to  the  consideration  of  thinking  citizens.  In 
Philadelphia  Franklin  was  making  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette*  the  medium   through  which   his  clear  and 

1  It  does  not  appear  that  Hopkins  and  Hamilton  ever  met.  The  latter  was 
just  beginning  his  brilliant  career  of  usefulness  as  Hopkins  was  finishing  his 
long  life. 

2  Hopkins's  pre-eminent  services  in  this  direction  have  been  traced  by  tho 
author,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
Jan.  23,  1883,  on  "Stephen  Hopkins,  and  his  connection  with  the  growth  of  a 
national  sentiment  in  ilhode  Island."  [An  abstract  of  the  paper  is  printed  in 
the  Providence  Jou7,nal,  Jan.  24,  1883]. 

3  For  a  list  of  25  different  signatures  used  by  him  at  various  times,  see 
Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  -Ho. 

4  Bigelow's  "Franklin,"  I.  418-ofi. 
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convincing  words  were  let  fall  into  a  most  propitious 
soil.  The  quick  eye  of  Stephen  Hopkins  must  have 
seen  at  once  the  pre-eminent  advantage  of  this 
agency  for  shaping  public  sentiment.1  What  had 
Providence,  of*  tins  description,  in  171)0?  Nothing. 
Yet  in  Newport  for  the  last  two  years,  the  Newport 
Mercury-  had  been  a  valued  institution  in  the  life  of 
that  town.  But  it  was  not  alone  a  mouthpiece  of 
Providence  which  way  wanted.  The  Jlercury  was, 
for  some  reason,  becoming  under  its  existing  man- 
agement,  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  loyalist 
sentiments.3  Early  in  the  autumn  of  17^2  appeared 
a  prospectus,4  announcing  the  issue  shortly  of  a 
weekly  paper,  to  be  called  the  Providence  Gazette 
and  Country  Journal:  and  on  the  20th  of  October, 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  Gazette  was  started  during  the 
petty  political  contest  between  Hopkins  and  Ward.  It  might  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  made  the  medium  of  the  electioneering  measures  of  tiie  time. 
Yet  an  examination  of  its  pages  reveals  a  remarkably  small  number  of 
instances  in  which  this  was  the  case,  compared  with  the  very  large  use  made 
of  it  to  express  and  develop  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies. 

2  Established  1758. 

3  In  its  pages  appeared  articles  antagonizing  the  positions  taken  by  the 
patriot  leaders  of  Boston  and  Providence. 

4  See  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  533, 
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the  first  number1  appeared.  It  is  not  known  how 
direct  an  agency  Governor  Hopkins  had  in  securing 
William  Goddard'3  as  its  publisher;  but  from  the 
very  first  issue  of  this  paper,  until  the  very  end  of 
the  governor's  career,  under  each  one  of  its  succes- 
sive publishers,3  his  share  in  it  was  was  continuous. 
Should  a  careful  canvass  be  made  of  the  matter  con- 
tributed to  the  paper  during  these  years,4  assigning 
to  each  writer  the  articles  contributed  by  him,  it  is 
probable  that  those  furnished  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
either  over  his  own  name,  or  anonymously,  or  over 
assumed  signatures,  would  be  found  to  constitute  a 
very  large  part  of  the  contents.5  And  thus  he  added 
to  his  opportunities6  for  influencing  the  public  mind 

1  It  contains,  among  other  news,  an  account  of  the  re-taking  of  Newfound- 
land from  the  French. 

2  Goddard  was  a  native  of  Connecticut. 

3  In  17G7  John  Carter  became  sole  proprietor.  See  Staples's  "Annals,"  p. 
542. 

i    1762-85. 

5  Other  writers  who  are  said  to  have  used  its  columns  were  Moses  Brown, 
Benjamin  West,  and  James  Manning.  "  The  opinions  of  the  editor,"  says 
Staples,  were  "  seldom  given  on  any  subject."  "  The  reader  "  was  "  supplied 
with  facts,  and  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  them."  (Staples's 
"Annals,"  p.  547). 

6  No  estimate  of  Governor  Hopkins's  services  would  be  an  adequate  one 
which  left  out  of  account  his   direct,   personal  influence  over  those  whom  he 
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through  the  medium  of  private  letters,  public  ad- 
dresses, state  papers,  and  political  pamphlets,  this 
pre-eminently  effective  one.  "Nothing  hut  a  news- 
paper," says  the  historian  of  fr  Democracy  in 
America,"  "can  drop  the  same  thought  into  a 
thousand  minds  at  the  same  moment."1 

met  and  with  whom  he  was  associated.  John  Adams,  in  1S10,  wrote  of  his 
kinsman,  Samuel  Adams,  that  he  "made  it  his  constant  rule  to  watch  the  rise 
of  every  brilliant  genius,  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  to  court  his  friendship,  to 
cultivate  his  natural  feelings  in  favor  of  his  native  country,"  etc.  With  but 
slight  modification,  the  same  language  might  be  applied  to  Stephen  Hopkins. 
"  So  great,"  says  Mr.  Beaman,  "  were  the  conversational  powers  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, and  so  social  and  hospitable  was  his  nature,  that  the  young  men  of 
Providence  used  to  come  and  spend  the  evening  at  his  house,  to  hear  him 
talk.  He  liked  the  society  of  the  young,  and  such  was  his  genial  nature  and 
condescension,  that  they  delighted  in  his  company."  (Providence  Journal, 
May  20, 1855).  Among  he  young  men  and  promising  characters  who  were  thus 
brought  into  public  life  chiefly  through  Governor  Hopkins's  care,  may  be  men- 
tioned Silas  Downer,  Moses  Brown,  Jabez  Bowen,  Daniel  Jenckes,  and  Asher 
Robbins.  Perhaps  the  same  statement  would  apply  to  Judge  Cole,  General 
Varnum,  Benjamin  Bourne,  Theodore  Foster,  and  John  and  Nicholas  Brown. 
One  very  active  factor  in  the  movements  of  the  Boston  patriots  was  the  politi- 
cal club  either  organized  by  Samuel  Adams  or  at  least  made  a  means  of 
influence  through  his  agency.  (This  was  the  well  known  "  Caucus,"  —  origi- 
nally "caulkers'"  club.  See  Wells's  "Samuel  Adams,"  I.  85-S7,  471-72).  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  similar  "  political  club  "  at  Providence  so  early  as 
17<"»G,  of  which,  according  to  Daniel  Leonard,  Governor  Hopkins  was  the  active 
spirit.  Leonard  mentions  as  among  the  other  leading  members,  Judge 
Jenckes,  Judge  Cole,  and  Silas  Downer.  (See  part  I.  page  131,  of  this  work). 
1  A.  de  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America,"  II.  119. 
5 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  Gazette  was 
now  the  medium  of  those  patriotic  appeals  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Rhode  Island  colonists,  drawn  up  by 
Governor  Hopkins  and  those  associated  with  him  ; 
and  it  was  soon  recognized,  says  Isaiah  Thomas,  as 
preeminent  among  those  journals  which  "zealously 
defended  the  rights  of  the  colonies  before  the  revolu- 
tion."  l  It  was  in  its  columns  that  Hopkins's  com- 
prehensive "  Essay  on  the  trade  of  the  northern 
colonies"  appeared,  in  January  of  this  year  ;2  —  an 
essay  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  more  condensed 
"Remonstrance,"3  which  he  sent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  its  approval,  at  almost  the  same  time. 

The  question  appears  to  have  been  pretty  con- 
stantly in  his  mind  during  the  whole  of  this  year; 
and  the  longer  he  reflected  on  it,  the  clearer  his 
ideas  became.  When  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
November,  the  fruits  of  his  long  reflection  on  the 
subject    manifested   themselves  in   two   papers  —  a 

1  Thomas's  "  History  of  printing  in   America,"   (American  Antiquarian 
Society's  edition),  If.  83. 

2  Providence  Gazttte,  Jan.  14,  Jan.  21,  17G4. 

3  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  37S-S3.     Printed  also  in  the  Providence  Gazette, 
Oct.  20,  17W. 
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petition  and  a  pamphlet,1 — in  which  the  fundamental 
principles  at  issue  were  stated  with  quite  as  much 
force  and  directness  as  they  ever  have  been  since 
that  time.  The  pamphlet,  —  undoubtedly  written 
out  at  the  same  time  with  the  formal  petition,  was 
examined  and  considered,  (in  its  manuscript  form), 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  this  same  November 
session,  and  ordered  to  be  published."2  Since  both 
traverse  the  same  ground,  it  will  serve  our  purpose 
to  glance  at  the  line  of  thought  marked  out  in  the 
pamphlet,3  as  being  the  more  comprehensive  of  the 
two. 

1  The  petition  is  dated  Nov.  20,  1704;  the  pamphlet,  Nov.  30,  1764. 

2  II.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  412. 

3  This  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  issued  in  at  least  three  separate 
forms:  (1)  "  The  rights  of  colonies  examined."  Published  by  authority. 
[Ordered  printed  by  the  General  Assembly],  William  Goddard,  Providence. 
Goddard  advertises  it  as  "  this  day  "  "  published  "  in  the  Providence  Gazette, 
Dec.  22,  1704.  (2)  "  The  rights  of  colonies  examined."  Providence;  printed 
by  William  Goddard,  170.3,  24  pages,  ('.])  "  The  grievances  of  the  American 
colonies  candidly  examined."  Printed  by  authority,  at  Providence,  in  Rhode. 
Island.  London;  reprinted  for  J.  Almon,  opposite  Burlington-House,  in 
Piccadilly,  17GG.  Prtee  one  shilling.  47  paces.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  printed 
volumes  of  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  410-27.  Also  with  a  few  omissions,  in  a 
little  volume  published  in  1S80,  under  the  title  of  ,:American  patriotism,"  (p. 
4-15),  and  sold  for  only  $1.25.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal pamphlets  are  now  excessively  rare. 
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A  comparison  of  this  with  other  similar  pamphlets, 
contemporaneous  with  it,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  it 
went  deeper  than  the  most  of  them.  Look  at  its 
title  ; — not  as  sometimes  erroneously  quoted,  "Rights 
of  the  colonies  examined;"  but  "The  rights  of  col- 
onies examined."  Governor  Hopkins  is  not  satisfied 
to  base  his  argument  on  the  temporary  conditions 
of  these  particular  colonies.  He  will  first  seek  for 
the  principles  involved  in  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  colonies1  in  general.2  He  begins  with  a 
striking  yet  temperate  statement  of  the  idea  of 
liberty : 

"Liberty  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  men  enjoy,  and  slavery 
the  heaviest  curse  that  human  nature  is  capable  of."3  Yet,  he 
adds,  "  Absolute  liberty  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  any  kind 
of  government.  The  safety  resulting  from  society,  and  the 
advantage  of  just  and  equal  laws,  hath  caused  men  to  forego 
some  part  of  their  natural  liberty,  and  submit  to  government."4 

1  His  argument  shows  a  careful  study  of  Grotius.  Compare  "  The  rights 
of  war  aiul  peace,"  book  2,  chapter  9. 

2  Lest  any  one  should  suppose  from  this,  that  he  was  a  mere  stickler  for  an 
abstract  principle,  it  should  be  added  that  an  examination  of  his  writings  re- 
veals precisely  the  opposite  tendency ; — to  give  due  weight  in  every  instance 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  political  phenomenon  existed.  But  he  was 
never  content  to  limit  himself  blindly  to  these  conditions  alone. 

3    "Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  3.  4    Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Certainly  it  is  not  usual  to  find  a  justcr  or  more 
discriminating  statement  of  the  principle  than  this.1 

The  British  constitution,  he  continues,  is  *'  established  by 
consent  of  the  people;''  and  by  it  "British  subjects  are  to  be 
governed  only  agreeable  to  laws  to  which  they  themselves 
have  some  way  consented."2 

With  this  as  a  justification  for  the  determined 
remonstrance  which  he  is  about  to  make,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  his  argument  as  follows  :  In  the 
first  place,  the  colonial  charters  have  from  the  very 
outset  stipulated  for  an  equality  of  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  Englishmen  who  came  to  America  as 
colonists,  with  those  Englishmen,  (their  brethren), 
who  remained  in  Old  England.3 

1  One  can  but  be  reminded  not  merely  of  the  noble  enunciation  of  this  very 
distinction,  by  "The  judicious  Hooker,"  two  centuries  before,  (Hooker's 
"Laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity,"  Book  I.) ;  but  also  of  an  earlier  Rhode  Island 
utterance  than  that  of  Stephen  Hopkins.  In  10,55  Roger  Williams,  in  a  letter 
to  the  town  of  Providence,  set  forth  the  true  relations  of  liberty  and  law 
(principally,  however,  in  their  connection  with  the  question  of  conscience)  in 
the  figure  of  a  ship  at  sea  with  its  freight  of  passengers,  all  of  whose  interests 
are  bound  up  together.  (Xarragansett  Club  Publications,  VI.  278-79).  A  just 
equilibrium  had  not  always  been  preserved  in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  Governor  Hopkins  very  effectively  strengthening  the  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  law. 

2  "Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  4.  3    Ibid.,  p.  4-5. 
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"  Indeed,"  he  senteutiously  adds,  "  there  would  be  found  very- 
few  people  in  the  world,  willing  to  leave  their  native  country, 
and  go  through  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  planting  in  a  new, 
uncultivated  one,  for  the  sake  of  losing  their  freedom."1 

In  the  second  place,  this  view  of  the  ease  has  been 
recognized  and  continuously  acted  on,  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  by 
the  home  government  itself. 2 

In  the  third  place,  and  in  view  of  the  points  cited 
already,  he  finds  the  specific  measures  which  that 
government  is  now  apparently  determined  to  press, 
unwarrantable,  and  such  as  call  for  determined  pro- 
test from  free-born  Englishmen,  as  the  colonists 
truly  arc..  He  instances  them.  ].  The  renewal  and 
enforcement  of  the  "sugar  act."3  2.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  colonial  exports  to  any  ports  but  those  of 
Great  Britain.4  3.  Internal  revenue  duties,5  assessed 
on  men  who  have  no  voice  and  no  representation6  in 
the  government  which  assesses  them.     4.  The  prac- 

1  "  Rights  of  colonics  examined,"  p.  5-6.  2    Ibid.,  p.  8-10. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  12-14.  4    Ibid.,  p.  14. 

5  The  "stamp-act."    See  "  Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  15-17. 

0  "Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  11-12. 
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tical  impossibility  of  a  fair  trial1  at  home,  under  the 
enlarged  provisions  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  colonists  seek  satisfaction. 
They  ask,  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  right,  that 
these  unjustifiable  commercial  restrictions  be  abro- 
gated, and  that  their  opportunity  of  a  "  fair  trial  "  be 
restored.2  As  to  the  matter  of  "taxation  without 
representation/'  however,  why  may  not  that — (it 
might  be  argued) — be  settled  by  giving  the  colonies 
representation  in  parliament,  if  practicable?  This, 
in  fact,  had  been  proposed.3     No,  he  says  ;  —  "  The 

1  ••  Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  H-15. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  16-17;  S-10. 

3  As,  for  instance,  in  James  Otis's  "  Rights  of  the  British  colonies  asserted 
and  proved,"  p.  S3,  90-93;  compare  also  his  "  Vindication  of  the  British  col- 
onies against  the  aspersions  of  the  Halifax  gentleman,"  p.  15-21.  Also  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1754.  (Franklin's  Works,  III.  G4-68).  See  also 
the  later  anonymous  pamphlet  by  an  English  writer,  "Considerations  on  the 
expediency  of  admitting  representatives  from  the  American  colonies  into  the 
British  House  of  Commons,"  London,  1770.  The  anonymous  pamphlet,  "An 
account  of  a  late  conference  on  the  occurrences  in  America,"  London,  17G6, 
previously  attributed  to  Joshua  Steele,  is  ascribed  to  Otis,  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
(««  History  of  the  United  States,"  ed.  1SS3,  III.  197) ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  and  specific  recommendations  of  this  policy.  Otis's  position  is  con- 
sidered by  Gordon,  ("History  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States," 
I.  155).    Also  by  Wells,  ("  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  90-94). 
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colonics  are  at  so  great  a  distance  from  England."  i 
"  Whether  the  colonies  will  ever  bo  admitted  to  have 
representatives  in  parliament,"2  he  considers,  after 
weighing  the  matter,  not  only  doubtful,  but  apart 
from  the  question. 

11  Do  they  not,"  he  says,  "  support  a  regular,  internal  govern- 
ment in  each  colony,  as  expensive  to  the  people  here,  as  the 
internal  government  of  Britain  is  to  the  people  there?  " a 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet,  himself  at  this  time  a  governor  of  a 
colony,  was  engaged  in  the  effort  not  merely  to  pre- 
sent the  case  of  the  colony  in  its  true  light  before 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  (by  the  f"  Remonstrance" 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly)  ;  and  before  the 
King,  and  the  British  nation  as  a  whole,  (by 
the  "Petition  ")  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  create, 
shape,  and  develop  public  opinion  in  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  and  in  the  colony  at  large. 
To  this  latter  end  the  pamphlet  and  the  various  arti- 
cles (mostly  by  Governor  Hopkins),  in  the  JProvi- 

1  "Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  11. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  11.  3    Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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deuce  Gazette1  were  directed.  Thtit  they  were  con- 
spicuously successful  in  accomplishing  this  end,  and 
thus  placing  Rhode  Island  on  a  high  plane  of  patriot- 
ism, we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  presently.  But 
they  did  more  than  this.  They  were  to  have  an  in- 
fluence in  welding  the  colonies  together.  So  incisive 
a  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  not  destined 
to  remain  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Rhode  Island,  so  far  as  either  its  readers  or 
its  influence  were  concerned.  Copies  soon  found 
their  way  to  Boston,  and  were  read  with  appro- 
bation2 there.  Another  copy  was  reprinted3  in 
New  York.  In  what  other  colonics  it  was  re- 
printed in  full,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Goddard, 
however,  states  that  it  was  "  reprinted  from  the 
Providence  edition  in  almost  every  colony  in  North 

1  Providence  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  21,  Aug.  IS,  Sept.  15,  Nov.  10,  1701;  Jan.  19, 
Feb.  9,  March  2,  9,  April  S,  May  11,  Aug.  24,  1705. 

2  It  was  advertised  in  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Dec.  31,  17G4.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts Gazette,  of  Jan.  3.  17(55,  is  an  emphatic  commendation  of  it.  See 
Frothingham's  "ltise  of  the  republic,"  p.  172. 

3  It  had  been  "  republished"  at  New  York  so  early  as  March  25,  17C5,  as 
appears  by  the  letter  from  New  York,  printed  in  part,  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Post,  of  that  date  and  cited  above.  See  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic," 
p.  172. 
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America."  i  And  wherever  it  was  printed  it  "  met," 
says  Frothingham,2  "with  large  commendation." 
The  general  feeling  was  perhaps  represented  in  the 
statement  of  a  New  York  merchant.  Ho  said  in  a 
letter:  [It]  "meets  with  the  highest  approbation, 
and  even  admiration,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city."3 
And  another  sentence  in  his  letter  is  worth  noticing 
for  the  significant  use  which  he  makes  of  the  term, 
"this  country."4  Even  thus  early  the  people  iu 
whose  minds  Franklin  and  Hopkins  were  dropping 
the  seeds  of  union  and  nationality,  were  learning  to 
talk  of  a  common  "country."  From  this  time  onward, 
however,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  recognized,  not 
merely  as  a  commanding  figure  in  his  own  colony, 
but  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the 
country. 

1  Providence  Gazette,  May  11,  1703.  Probably  it  was  reprinted  in  the  local 
newspapers  in  the  various  colonies.  This  was  a  common  practice  in  the  case 
of  discussions  of  general  interest.  For  instance,  John  Dickinson's  "Farmer's 
letters"  were  reprinted  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Providence  Gazette. 

2  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  172. 

3  This  letter  is  printed,  in  part,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  March  25,  1705. 
It  was  also  printed  in  the  Providence  Gazette  of  March  2,  1705. 

4  "  Every  friend  to  liberty  and  this  country,"  is  the  language  in  which  thia 
writer  invokes  the  manifestation  of  a  national  spirit. 
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There  was  still  another  class  of  readers  whom 
Stephen  Hopkins  had  in  mind,  in  sending  out  to  the 
public  these  carefully  considered  arguments.  It  was 
that  of  the  loyalists,  whose  numbers  wero  at  this  time 
really  formidable  in  Rhode  Island,1  and  to  whose 
attention  he  wished  some  of  these  arguments  to  be 
brought,  in  the  hope  of  making  M  converts  "  of  thera. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  plainly  characteristic  of  his 
discussions  than  their  obvious  adaptation,  (care- 
fulty  calculated)  to  produce  practical  results.  He 
soon  found  that  ho  had  secured  a  hearing  from  one 
of  them  ;  for  an  answer  to  his  pamphlet  appeared  at 
Newport  some  time  in  February,  17G5.2  And  in 
this  connection  arose  a  controversy  which  occasioned 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  anonymous3  political 
pamphlets.  These  publications,  taken  by  them- 
selves, have  an  historic  interest ;  and  perhaps  to 
even   a   greater  extent,  a  literary  interest  as  well. 

1  They  were  especially  numerous  in  Newport  and  the  Narragansett  Country. 

2  So  early  as  Feb.  23,  1705,  since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Providence  Gazette  of 
that  date. 

3  Their  authorship  is  considered  in  Appendix  I. 

4  Its  full  title  is  ;  *«A  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Halifax  to  his  friend  in 
Rhode  Island ,  containing  remarks  upon  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The  rights  of 
colonies  examined,"    Newport;  printed  and  sold  by  S.  Hall.    1765. 
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At  first  sight  there  appear  to  be  two  gentlemen 
concerned  in  it;  —  the  "gentleman  at  Halifax" 
and  his  friend,  the  gentleman  "  in  Rhode  Island." 
Nevertheless,  later  investigation  has  shown  that 
there  was  but  one,  and  he  was  a  Newport  man. 
The  other  was  a  myth.1  The  authorship  of  the 
book  may  be  safely  ascribed-  to  Martin  Howard,  Jr., 
of  Newport,  already  at  that  time  prominent  among 
the  Rhode  Island  loyalists,  in  his  active  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  colonists. 

The  "Halifax   letter,"   as    it  is    often    familiarly- 
known,  was  well  written.      Portions  of  it  are  stated 

1  The  "Letter"  is  formally  dated:  "Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  January  20, 
17G5."  (p.  3).  That  this  fiction  was  seen  through  at  the  time  is  evident  from 
a  letter  dated  "  Newport,  Feb.  19,  1705,"  printed  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  of 
.Feb.  23,  1705.  "  Now  'tis  put  into  the  beginning  of  the  book  as  if  it  was  wrote 
at  Halifax;  but  we  know  better;  we  could  tell  you  the  chief  man  who  wrote  it 
and  contrived  it." 

2  "  Martin  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Newport,"  is  named  as  the  author,  by  the  late 
William  Tudor,  of  Boston,  in  his  "  Life  of  James  Otis,"  p.  ISO.  lie  is  fob 
lowed  by  Sabin  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  books  relating  to  America,"  VIII.  438, 
and  others,  cited  in  Appendix  J.  That  it  was  Martin  Howard,  Jr.,  the  law- 
yer  and  Tory  leader,  rather  than  the  clothier  of  the  same  name,  appears  from 
the  considerations  brought  forward  in  Appendix  J.  He  will  be  recognized,  of 
course,  as  Stephen  Hopkins's  colleague  in  the  Albany  congress  of  1754.  See 
part  I,  pages  108,  lbO-Sl,  187,  of  this  work. 
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with  great  fairness  and  reasonableness.1  Howard 
might  have  accomplished  a  part  of  his  purpose,  had 
he  been  content  with  enunciating  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  the  loyalists  based  their  dissent. 
Apparently,  however,  he  was  a  writer  who  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  employ  a  telling  stroke 
of  misrepresentation  or  a  sophistical  argument, 
when  an  attractive  opportunity  offered.  And  this 
it  was  which  called  down  on  his  head  the  indignant 
wrath  of  his  Newport  neighbors  f  the  dignified  but 
strikingly  comprehensive  replies  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins, in  the  Providence  Gazette?  and  the  rather 
merciless  dissection  administered  to  him  by  writers 
still  farther  away  ;  for  instance,  by  James  Otis  of 
Boston,  "the  pioneer  of"  the  Boston  "patriots,"4 
and  a  valued  co-adjutor  of  Hopkins.      He  replied  to 

1  See,  for  instance,  his  discussion  of  charter  rights,  p.  8-11. 

2  Compare  the  Newport  letter  already  cited;  Providence  Gazette,  Feb.  23, 
17C5. 

3  Providence  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  March  2,  March  9,  April  8,  1765. 

4  Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  1C8.  So  early  as  1701  he  had 
with  great  effect  opposed  the  "  writs  of  assistance."  See  Works  of  John 
Adams,  X.  244-49. 
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Howard,  in  a  pamphlet,1  anonymous  like  the  others, 
probablys  published  so  late  as  March,  1765. 

The  fact  that  Howard  was  of  Newport  unpleasantly 
reminds  the  reader  that  these  were  the  days  of 
the  Ward-Hopkins  controversy ;  and  Howard 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  political 
capital  appeared  available.  But  this  was  no  time 
for  arousing  antagonism  between  Providence  and 
Newport,  over  this  issue  of  continental  importance. 
If  Howard  had  reckoned  on  that,  he  had  seriously 
miscalculated.  The  public  sentiment  now  develop- 
ing in  Newport  was  bidding  fair  to  rival  that  of 
Providence. 3     Moreover,  says  Arnold,  "the  tax  act 

1  The  full  title  is  :  "A  vindication  of  the  British  colonies  against  the  asper- 
sions of  the  Halifax  gentleman  in  his  Letter  to  a  Rhode-Island  friend."  Bos- 
ton ;  Printed  and  sold  by  Edes  and  Gill,  in  Queen-Street,  17G5. 

2  "Probably,"  since  he  quotes  (p.  31)  from  the  Providence  Gazette,  of 
March  2,  17G3. 

3  Later  in  the  year,  (Sept.  3,  1765),  the  town  of  Newport  adopted  as  its 
own  sentiments  the  instructions  reported  by  a  committee  of  which  Governor 
Ward's  brother,  Henry  Ward,  was  chairman.  Another  member  of  this  com- 
mittee was  Governor  Ward's  intimate  friend  and  associate,  William  Ellery, 
the  future  associate  of  Governor  Hopkins  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  These  instructions  expressed  determined  resistance  to  "  the 
court  of  admiralty  and  tl*e  act  for  levying  stamp  duties;"  adding:  "  It  is  for 
liberty,  *  *  *  that  liberty  which  is  dearer  to  a  generous  mind  than  life  itself, 
that  we  now  contend."     (Newport  Town  Records,  Sept.  3,  1765,  p.  804). 
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had  destroyed  the  Ward  party,"  l  since  the  loyalist 
element,  always  strong  in  southern  Rhode  Island, 
was  now  steadily  drawing  away  from  him,  and  be- 
ginning to  act  by  itself.2  The  great  quarrel  was  not 
yet  healed  ;  but  this  was  undoubtedly  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

Howard  certainly  had  not  meant  to  call  out  Otis.3 
All  that  he  had  expected  was  that  Governor  Hop- 
kins himself  would  feel  bound  to  notice  his  pam- 
phlet. But  he  had  his  answer  from  him  also  ;  through 
the  columns  of  the  Providence  Gazette,  in  a  series  of 

1  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  273. 

2  Governor  Ward  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  enforce  the  stamp 
act.  In  this  action  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  colonial  governor 
who  refused.     (Bancroft's  "  United  States,"  V.  351). 

3  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  Howard  intended  his  pamphlet  to  exert  an 
influence  outside  the  limits  of  Rhode  Island.  Whether  he  had  kept  up  a  cor* 
respondence  with  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  his  former  associate 
at  the  Albany  congress,  and  now  a  leader'of  the  Tory  element  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  not  clear.  No  papers  remain  to  show  such  correspondence,  in  the  col- 
onial archives,  either  at  Boston  or  Providence.  Yet  Governor  Hutchinson's 
family  connections  in  Newport,  (he  had  married  a  daughter  of  William  San- 
ford  of  Newport),  and  his  interest  in  property  there,  (see  his  letter  of  March 
16,  17G5,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI.  132),  must  have  brought  him  frequently  to 
Newport.  Compare  also  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  417.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  Howard  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Tory  leaders  in 
Boston  and  New  York. 
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four  pungent  articles.1  So  fur  us  we  are  aware 
these  have  never  been  reprinted.  Yet  they  are 
among  the  most  admirable  of  the  contemporary  dis- 
cussions of  the  question.  It  is  easy  on  reading  them 
to  feel  the  force  of  Moses  Brown's  characterization 
of  Governor  Hopkins's  style,  in  a  letter2  written 
many  years  after  the  governor's  death,  already  cited 
in  these  pages. 3 

The  impression  gained  from  reading  these  Gazette 
articles  is  that  of  a  public  leader,  already  sure  of  his 
ground,  sure  that  the  people  were  with  him;  but 
willingly  answering  such  portions  of  his  antagonist's 
argument  as  appeared  to  demand  attention.  With 
this  dignified  notice  of  the  attack,  he  dropped  the 
subject  for  matters  which  were  more  weighty. 

The  three  pamphlets4  which  continued  the  discus- 
sion may  be  briefly  noticed.  That  of  James  Otis, 
already  mentioned,5  was  thoroughly  characteristic 

1  Providence  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  March  2,  9,  April  8,  1765. 

2  Letter  of  Moses  Brown  to  Robert  Wain,  in  1823. 

3  See  part  I,  page  134,  of  this  work. 

4  Neither  one  of  them  was  from  Governor  Hopkins's  pen. 

5  Part  II,  page  01,  of  this  work.    See  Appendix  I. 
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of  that  brilliant,  but  decidedly  fT  uneven"  genius.1  It 
is  superior  in  some  pages  to  Governor  Hopkins's 
pamphlet,  in  critical  analysis,  yet  it  sutlers  on  the 
whole  by  comparison  with  it,  in  point  of  dignity  as 
well  as  force.  The  next  pamphlet2  was  a  second 
one  by  Howard,  published  at  Newport,  probably  in 
April,  1765.  It  was  devoted  to  answering  both 
Hopkins  and  Otis  ;  and  has  little  merit  to  secure  it 
a  reading  at  present,  being  deficient  in  point,  in 
dignity,  and  in  good  breeding.  In  this  latter  par- 
ticular it  is  resembled  by  the  third  of  these  anony- 
mous pamphlets, 3  published  in  answer  to  it,  (proba- 
bly by  Otis). ^ 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  did   the  men  of  that 
day  find  the  time  to  read  all  these  pamphlets?    Here 

1  " His  fervid  eloquence,"  says  Wells,  "was  always  at  the  command  of  his 
country,  but  the  direction  of  its  torrent  could  not  be  relied  on  at  all  times." 
(Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  88). 

2  The  full  title  of  Howard's  second  pamphlet  is  :  "A  defence  of  the  letter 
from  a  gentleman  at  Halifax  to  his  friend  in  Rhode-Island."  Newport: 
Printed  and  sold  by  Samuel  Hall,  on  the  Parade.    .1765. 

3  The  full  title  is  :  "  Brief  remarks  on  the  Defence  of  the  Halifax  libel  on 
the  British-American-colonies."  Boston  :  Printed  and  sold  by  Edes  and  Gill, 
in  Queen  Street,  1705. 

4  See  Appendix  I ;  —  "A  question  of  authorship." 
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are  five  ill  one  year,  (possibly  within  six  months),1 
having  a  definite  relation  to  each  other.  And  should 
we  look  a  little  farther  away,  we  should  see  tho 
same  conditions  repeated.  In  May,  17(54, 2  the  "In- 
structions of  the  Boston  representatives,"  drawn  up 
by  Samuel  Adams,3  had  voiced  very  perfectly  tho 
public  sentiment  in  Boston.  In  June,  of  the  same 
year,4  the  forcible  pamphlet  entitled  "The  rights  of 
the  colonies  in  general,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  in  particular,"  written  by  James  Otis, 
had  been  formally  adopted  by  his  fellow-legislators, 
as  a  "Memorial  of  the  General  Court."5  Later  in 
the  same  year  appeared  Otis's  pamphlet,  "The 
rights  of  the  British  colonies  asserted  and  proved;"6 

1  3t  is  probable  that  the  latest  of  the  live,  (the  "  Brief  remarks  •'),  appeared 
60  early  as  June,  17C5. 

2  May  24,  1764. 

3  They  are  printed  in  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  4G-48. 

4  June  13,  1704. 

5  See  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (Massachusetts  Bay), 
June  13, 17G4. 

6  This  pamphlet  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  "memorial" 
just  mentioned  as,  for  instance,  by  Gordon,  ("History  of  the  independence  of 
Ihe  United  States,"  I.  107).  The  pamphlet,  however,  prima  the  "memorial"  in 
full,  (p.  100-105). 
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and  Oxenbridge  Thacher's  pamphlet,  "The  senti- 
ments of  a  British-American." l  In  October,-  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Reasons  why  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America  should  not  be  charged  with  internal 
taxes  by  authority  of  parliament,"  prepared  by  Gov- 
ernor Fitch,3  of  Connecticut,  was  formally  "ap- 
proved" as  its  own  sentiments  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly. <*  In  September,  an  address  of 
the  New  York  Assembly5  to  the  acting  governor^  ap- 
pealed to  the  traditions  of  "English  liberty"  for  the 
risrht  of  "beinsr  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent." 
In  Virginia,  the  petition  and  memorials7  were  drawn 
up  by  Wythe,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  soon  after- 
wards to  become  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  colo- 
nies. There  was  therefore  a  constant  widening  and 
deepening  of  this  current  of  colonial  sentiment. 
The  truth  is,  then,  that  people  found  time  to  read 
aud  discuss  the  pamphlets  in  which  these  two  years 

1  In  September.    See  advertisement  iu  the  Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  17, 1704. 

2  Oct.  11,  1704. 

3  The  pamphlet  was  published  with  no  name  on  the  title-page. 

4  It  is  printed  in  the  "  Records  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,"  XII.  651-71. 

5  Written  by  Philip  Livingston.  6    Cadwallader  Colden. 
7  Adopted  in  March,  1705. 
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were  so  prolific,  because  the  subject  was  clearly 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  The  deliberate  medita- 
tion and  pondering  on  these  fundamental  principles 
by  the  people  at  large,  was  a  factor  of  incalcu- 
lable significance  in  the  series  of  events  which 
followed  ;  for  no  people  could  have  carried  through 
it  struggle  resting  so  completely  as  theirs  did  on 
questions  of  political  rights,  without  first  having 
long  and  patiently  turned  over  in  their  minds  the 
principles  involved. 

And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  that 
out  of  all  this  mass  of  earnest  and  vigorous  political 
discussion,  the  thorough-going  paper  of  Stephen 
Hopkins  should  have  readily  impressed  so  intelligent 
though  unfriendly  an  observer  as  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, as  being  "  conceived  in  a  higher  strain  than 
any"  [memorials]  "that  were  sent  out  by  the  other 
colonies," l  and  should  have  secured  a  reading  in 
every  colony.  It  rose  higher,  and  at  the  same  time 
struck  deeper ;  because  it  was  a  carefully  considered 
expression  of  the  extreme  ground  occupied  by  one 
of  the  two  charter  colonies.       The   charter  colonies 

1    Hutchinson's  "Massachusetts  Bay,"  TI.  115. 
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of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  held  for  over  a  century  the  extreme  ad- 
vanced ground,  to  which  all  the  other  common- 
wealths came  up  in  1775."  l  The  position  of  such  a 
colony,  he  adds,  "  kept  alive  the  general  sense  of 
the  inherent  colonial  riirhts  which  only  waited  for 
assertion,  upon  the  inevitable  growth  of  colonial 
power."2 

Perhaps,  however,  the  passage  already  quoted,3 
laying  emphasis  on  the  existence  of  "  a  regular,  in- 
ternal government  in  each  colony,"4  almost  startling 
as  it  is  in  its  assertion  of  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  might,  if  taken  by  itself,  leave  the  im- 
pression that  Hopkins  was  drifting  away  from  the 
idea  of  colonial  combination  and  union  which  had 
been  prominent  in  the  discussions  of  the  Albany 
congress.5  No  impression  could  be  more  mislead- 
ing.      In  another  part   of  this  same  pamphlet6   he 


1  Professor  Alexander  Johnston,  of  Princeton,  in  "  The  genesis  of  a  New 
England  state,"  ("Johns'  Hopkins  University  studies  in  historical  and  political 
science,"  XI.  29). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  29,  3    See  part  II,  page  56. 
4     "  Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  21.  5    See  Chapter  VI. 

6    "  Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  10. 
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dwells  upon  those  matters,  "quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  these  particular  legislatures,"  which  some  "gen- 
eral power"1  must  regulate.  Moreover,  at  this 
very  time  he  was  writing  as  follows  to  Franklin,  his 
associate  in  the  draughting  of  the  Albany  plan  of 
union  :  2 

"It  is  worth  while"  [for  the  colonics]  "  to  try  every  means 
in  their  power."  "If  some  means  could  be  hit  upon  for  collect- 
ing the  sentiments  of  each  colony,  and  for  uniting  aud  forming 
the  substance  of  them  all  into  one  common  defence  of  the 
whole,  it  might  be  the  most  probable  method  to  secure  the  end 
aimed  at."3 

But  it  is  significant  that  in  the  ten  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Albany  congress,  his  own 
mind  had  advanced  far  enough  to  meditate  a  con- 
gress for  defence  against  the  home  government.  If 
the  language  of  this  letter  of  Stephen  Hopkins  be 
compared  with  the  well  known  recommendation  by 
Samuel    Adams,   of    "united    applications,"    in  the 

1  M  Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  10.  "A  general  power  to  direct  them; 
some  supreme  and  overruling  authority." 

2  See  part  I,  pages  183-87.  Also  Records  of  the  Albany  congress,  June  24, 
1764. 

3  Letter  of  Stephen  Hopkins  (chairman  of  the  committee),  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  dated  Oct.  17,  1764.     (Franklin's  Works,  VII.  265). 
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Boston  "Instructions"  of  May  24th,  of  the  same 
year,1  it  will  readily  be  seen  to  he  a  more  specific 
demand  for  such  a  measure  as  a  congress.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  precursor  of  a  congress, —  the  congress 
of  1765, —  and  it  is  significant  also  that  Providence 
was,  (to  use  the  language  of  a  Massachusetts  writer), 
"the  first  town  on  the  continent,"  to  instruct  its 
"  representatives  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act."2 
A  more  vigorous  demand  for  a  congress  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  "  Use  your  utmost  endeavours,"  the 
instructions  read,3  "that  commissioners  be  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  meet  with  the  commissioners 
from  the  other  colonies  on  the  continent,  at  New 
York  on  the  first  day  of  October  next."4       Stephen 

1  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  1.48. 

2  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  March  24,  17G6.  See  Frothingham's 
"  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  181. 

3  Aug.  13,  1705.  "This,"  says  Frothingham,  "stands  out  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  time  as  another  bold  utterance.  It  was  a  timely  and  welcome 
indorsement  of  the  action  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia."  (Frothingham's 
"Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  181-82).  Nine  years  later,  May  17,  1774,  this  same 
patriotic  town,  under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  was  again  the  leader 
in  urging  the  congress  of  1774.  (See  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic," 
p.  332). 

4  The  Providence  town  meeting  records,  Aug.  13,  1705.  They  are  printed 
in  the  "  Providence  Gazette  extraordinary,"  Aug.   24,   1765;   in  the  Boston 
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Hopkins1  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
reported  these  instructions ;  as  he  was  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  "committee  of  corre- 
spondence"2 chosen  in  the  preceding  year.3  At  the 
September  session4  of  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  the  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  town 
of  Providence  was  promptly  acted  on;5  suitable  in- 
structions adopted,6  and  commissioners  chosen7  to 
the  New  York  congress.  The  report  of  these  com- 
missioners was  presented  October  30,  1765.8 

The  "stamp  act  congress"  of  17659  is  more  signifi- 
cant for  the  advance  in  the  sentiment  of  union  which 

newspapers  of  Aug.  19,  1705;  aud  in  Staples's  "Annals  of  Providence,"  p. 
210-13. 
1  -.Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  210.  2    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  403. 

3  July  30,  1704. 

4  Beginning  *•  the  second  Monday  in  September,  1765." 

5  Stephen  Hopkins  was  not  a  member  of  the  colonial  government  at  this 
session.  His  constant  coadjutors,  Daniel  Jenckes  and  Moses  Brown,  were  two 
of  the  Providence  deputies,  and  the  former  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  instructions.     (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  431,  449). 

6  Printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  450-51. 

7  Metcalfe  Bowler  aud  Henry  Ward. 

8  Printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  401-02. 

9  Among  its  members  were  James  Otis,  John  Dickinson,  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  See  the  list,  printed  in  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p. 
185. 
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it  marks,  than  for  any  specific  action  originated  by 
it.1  No  more  colonial  congresses  are  met  with  until 
the  congress  of  1774  ;  yet  these  nine  years  are  by  no 
means  a  barren  period.  They  are,  in  fact,  marked 
by  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  effective  fac- 
tors in  the  progress  towards  union  and  indepen- 
dence; —  namely,  the  "  committees  of  correspond- 
ence." In  effectiveness,  indeed,  these  committees 
came  to  eclipse  the  colonial  congresses  which  preceded 
this  period.  The  latter,  as  will  be  readily  seen, 
were  composed  of  delegates  from  distant  localities, 
coming  together  for  only  a  limited  number  of  days  ; 
with  only  a  dim  and  uncertain  conception  of  each 
other's  purposes  in  advance  ;  obliged  to  come  to  sum- 
mary conclusions  ;  often  reaching  very  unsatisfactory 
compromises  on  matters  demanding  long  and  careful 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committees 
of  correspondence  might  be  considered  to  be  always 
"in  session;"  and  they  admitted  of  the  extended, 
careful,  and  patient  discussion  of  public  questions,  in 

1  It  confined  itself  to  memorials  and  addresses,  and  with  apparent  success. 
The  stamp  act  was  repealed  in  the  following  March.  (Frothingham's  "  Rise 
of  the  republic,"  p.  1%-'J7).     But  this  was  only  one  grievance. 

7 
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the  long,  deliberate,  and  minute  form  of  correspond- 
ence then  prevailing.  Through  them,  moreover, 
the  public  men  of  various  colonies  could  learn  each 
other's  minds  on  the  subjects  in  question,  by  the 
repeated  and  constant  agitation  of  the  topic.  And 
they  were  limited  by  no  barriers  of  distance  or 
stinted  measure  of  time.  At  any  time,  the}7  brought 
within  the  scope  of  their  work  the  patriotic  charac- 
ters of  that  day,  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.  They  brought  into  familiar  communi- 
cation, and  later  into  intimate  acquaintance,  such 
men  as  Samuel  Adams,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Silas  Deane,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  John  Hancock.1  These  committees  were 
the  leaven  which,  almost  silently  working  for  ten 

1  For  complete  lists  of  the  101  members  chosen  by  11  of  the  colonies  in 
1773-74,  see  Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  280,  2S4,  312-13.  That 
these  men  had  already  been  among  the  most  active  in  the  same  work  during 
the  preceding  years,  as  they  were  afterwards  in  the  work  of  the  continental 
congresses,  there  are  many  considerations  to  show.  Among  some  of  the 
other  names  are  Joseph  Ilawley,  Thomas  Gushing,  James  Warren,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  John  Wentworth,  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  Samuel 
Chase,  George  Read,  George  Clinton,  Peyton  Randolph,  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. Joseph  Warren  and  Josiah  Quincy  were  members  of  a  local  committee 
in  Boston.     (Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  207). 
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years  in  these  thirteen  isolated  colonics,  found  those 
colonies  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  "American  peo- 
ple." So  slowly  did  news  travel  in  those  days,  that 
a  body  like  the  "Stump  act  congress"  of  1765  might 
meet,  hold  its  sessions,  and  disperse  ;  and  yet  make 
an  almost  imperceptible  ripple,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  was  concerned.  The  committees  of  corre- 
spondence, however,  were  local.  They  were  active 
in  a  man's  own  community.  Some  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  them  were  in  very  small  towns.1  In  this 
particular  again,  the  measure  was  one  which  directly 
harmonized  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  that  stage  of  its  development. 

By  common  consent,  the  conception  of  this  in- 
tensely practical  measure  has  been  attributed  to 
Samuel  Adams.  On  the  same  day, — June  13, 1764, — 
on  which  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  the  memorial  drawn  up  by  James 
Otis,2  it  appointed  a  committee  of  live,3  Otis  being 

1  One  month's  issues  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  (December,  1772),  contain 
responses  from  the  committees  in  Sudbury,  Townshend,  Lexington,  Medford, 
Watertown,  Marblehead,  and  other  places. 

2  See  part  I,  page  0(3,  of  this  work. 

3  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  109. 
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the  chairman,  "to  write  to  the  other  governments," 
to  "desire  the  several  assemblies  on  this  continent 
to  join  with  them  in  the  same  measures."1  This 
"first  plan  to  unite  the  colonies  in  opposition  to  par- 
liamentary oppression,"  says  Adams's  biographer, 
"originated  with  Samuel  Adams."2  And  when, 
eight  years  later,3  the  motion  was  made  in  a  Boston 
town  meeting  "that  a  committee  of  correspondence 
be  appointed,"  "to  state  the  rights  of  colonists," 
"and  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the 
several  towns,"  etc.,4 — a  motion  which,  it  has  been 
declared,  "  breathed  life  into  the  American  revolu- 
tion,"5—  the  mover  was  Samuel  Adams.6  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  both  instances  the  initiative  thus 
taken  in  Massachusetts,  was  quickly  seconded  by  the 
other  colonies; — -notably  by  Rhode  Island,  whose 

1  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  p.  77. 
Printed  in  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  109. 

2  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  50. 

3  Nov.  2,  1772. 

4  Boston  Town  Records,  Nov.  2, 1772.  Printed  in  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams," 
I.  490-07. 

5  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  4%. 

G  He  "thus,"  says  Frothiugham,  "won  the  fame  of  a  statesman  bycm- 
bodying  a  great  thought  at  the  right  time  into  a  wise  measure."  (Frothing- 
ham's  "  Uise  of  the  republic,"  p.  204). 
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leading  spirit,  Stephen  Hopkins,  was  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  Samuel  Adams.1  The  very  earliest 
committee,  indeed,  iu  17(54:  to  follow  up  the  action 
of  the  Boston  committee  was  that  of  Rhode  Island ; 
—  Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman.'2  In  1773,  Rhode 
Island  was  preceded,  (but  only  by  a  few  weeks), 
by  Virginia,15  and  by  Virginia  only  ;  but  on  the  7th 
of  May,  appointed  her  committee  of  correspond- 
ence ; —  Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman.4 

Contemporary  with  the  development  of  the  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  was  another  organization 
which  may  well  be  believed  to  have  had  a  very  inti- 
mate connection  with  it.  Its  name,  "The  sons  of 
liberty,"  seems  to  have  been  given  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  this  phrase  by  Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  in 
an  address  in  parliament,  in  1705. 5  In  Boston,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  these  organizations  soon  came  to 

1  See  part  II,  page  45,  of  this  work. 

2  July  30,  1704.     (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  403). 

3  Virginia,  March  12,  1773.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  220).  Rhode  Island, 
May  7,  1773.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  227).  Farther  correspondence  between 
the  other  colonies  and  this,  is  printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  228-39. 

4  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  2-,'8. 

5  A  part  of  this  address  is  printed  in  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  repub- 
lic," p.  170. 
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include  those  associates  of  Samuel  Adams  who  had 
been  his  co-adjutors  in  the  "Caucus  club"  and  else- 
where.1 In  Providence,  likewise,  those  who  had 
been  associated  with  Stephen  Hopkins,  in  the  "  po- 
litical club  "already  mentioned,-  seem  to  have  been 
the  leading  spirits  with  him,  in  the  membership  of 
the  "Sons  of  liberty." 3  What  the  committees  of 
correspondence  were,  in  efficiency  and  influence,  as 
an  agency  in  weaving  together  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  patriots  at  a  distance,  this  organization 
was,  so  far  as  the  home  field  was  concerned.  By 
verbal  discussion,  by  written  papers,  by  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  and  newspaper  articles,  by  public  ad- 
dresses,4 and  in  countless  other  ways,  its  members 

1  Their  private  meeting  place  was  in  Hanover  Square,  near  the  present 
corner  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets.  (Works  of  John  Adams,  II.  150-5G). 
Their  "Liberty  tree,"  also  stood  near  the  same  corner.  (Wells's  "Samuel 
Adams,"  I.  04).    See  also  part  II,  page  49,  of  this  work. 

2  See  part  II,  page  49. 

3  The  "Liberty  tree"  in  Providence  was  an  immense  elm,  (described  by 
the  late  Samuel  Thurber,  (Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  222),  as  "  the  largest  elm 
tree  that  I  ever  saw  ") .  It  stood  in  front  of  the  Olney  Tavern  near  the  present 
corner  of  Xorth  Main  and  Olney  Streets. 

4  An  address  which  must  have  been  at  the  time  a  very  effective  one  was 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Providence  Liberty  tree,  July  25,  1768,  by 
Silas  Downer,  at  all  times  a  leading  spirit  in  patriotic  movements.     It  was 
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were  thoroughly  imbuing  the  community  with  their 
own  spirit.  They1  were  the  constant  mid  hearty  co- 
adjutors of  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  were  concerned 
in  all  the  measures"2  in  defence  of  colonial  rights. 

To  form  any  consideration,  however,  of  the  period 
from  1766  to  1774,  without  taking  into  account  the 
influence  of  the  Providence  Gazette,  would  be  to 
ignore   a  most  important  factor.       It  rose  from  its 

printed,  and  then'  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society.  He  was  a  graduate  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1747,  and 
was  therefore  a  classmate  of  William  Ellery,  of  Newport.  In  college  at  the 
same  time  with  him  also  were  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts;  Thomas 
Cushing,  member  of  the  1st  Continental  Congress,  from  Massachusetts;  Judge 
Foster  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  the  father  of  Senator  Theodore 
Foster;  and  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  deputy-governor  with  Governor 
Hopkins,  in  170-1-05,  1707-08.  Mr.  Downer  accompanied  Governor  Hopkins 
"  to  Philadelphia  as  his  private  secretary."  (Staples's  "  Rhode  Island  in  tin- 
Continental  Congress,"  p.  20). 

1  Among  those  who  were  certainly  associated  with  Stephen  Hopkins  in 
this  connection  were  Daniel  Jenckes,  John  Jenckes,  the  four  brothers,  John, 
Joseph,  Nicholas,  and  Moses  Drown,  Silas  Downer,  Judge  John  Cole,  Ephraim 
Bowen,  Jabez  Bowen,  Nicholas  Cooke,  James  Angell,  Samuel  Nightingale, 
Jr.,  and  Darius  Sessions.  (R.  I.  Col.  Re*-  .s,  VII.  228;  VI.  403;  Staples's 
"Annals,"  p.  210,  222,  22G).  Sessi'  ,  nowever,  later  on  in  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  took  his  stand  with  Governor  Wanton,  in  opposition  to  the  raising 
of  troops.    (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  311). 

2  For  instance,  the  Providence  "  Instructions  "  of  Aug.  13,  1705,  are  cred- 
ited to  "  Those  Sons  of  liberty,"  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Aug.  12,  17G5. 
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brief  interval  of  suspension,1  more  fully  equipped 
than  ever  for  the  Ions:  struggle.  Under  its  new 
editor,  John  Carter,2  it  became,  says  Staples,  "such 
a  monument  as  the  firmest  patriot  and  the  best  citi- 
zen might  honestly  desire." 3  In  this  weekly  engine 
of  influence,  Stephen  Hopkins  and  his  associates 
were  able  not  merely  to  create  public  sentiment  by 
their  own  original  discussions.4  but  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  at  large,  the  letters,  addresses, 
reports,  petitions,  resolutions,  arguments,  and  mis- 
cellaneous papers  which  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  other  colonies.  In  the  Gazette,  for  instance,  were 
reprinted  portions  of  the  stirring  5th  of  March  ora- 
tions in  Boston  ;5  portions  of  Samuel  Adams's  pungent 
arguments  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  over  the  signature 

1  Owing  to  the  complete  prostration  of  all  business  by  the  stamp  act,  no 
issue  of  the  Gazette  appeared  between  May  11, 1705,  and  Aug.  9,  1700,  (except  a 
"  Providence  Gazette  extraordinary,"  Aug.  24,  1705). 

2  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and,  being  the  man 
for  the  place,  he  continued  to  be  the  publisher  and  editor  for  the  next  forty- 
seven  years.     (Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  542,  544-40). 

3  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  540. 

4  In  the  Gazette  of  June  5,  1773,  is  an  appeal  "  To  the  timid  whigs,"  which 
is  almost  prophetic,  in  its  allusion  to  "  The  union  of  the  colonies  that  is  now 
taking  place,  and  the  system  that  is  to  follow." 

5  Dr.  Warren's,  in  March  14,  1772;  John  Hancock's,  in  March  12,  1774,  etc. 
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of  " Canclidus  ;"  and  the  masterly  "Farmer's  letters," 
written  by  John  Dickinson,  in  Pennsylvania.1  Nor 
did  it  fail  to  keep  the  Providence  community  in- 
formed as  to  the  patriotic  "  news  "  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  notable  assertion  of  rights  which  the  patriots  of 
Virginia  or  Connecticut  might  make,  was,  through 
its  agency,  sooner  or  later  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  amon^  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island. 
Thus,  when  in  October,  17G5,  the  resolves  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  occupied  a 
notably  advanced  ground,  they  were  read  and  pon- 
dered in  Rhode  Island  ;  and  when  in  the  next  year, 
Daniel  Leonard  gained  an   interview  with  Stephen 

1  There  are  twelve  of  these  letters,  originally  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  (at  Philadelphia),  Dec.  2,  17G7,  to  Feb.  15, 
1708.  They  were  copied  into  the  Providence  Gazette  of  Dec.  19,  20,  17(57;  Jan. 
9,  10,  23,  30,  Feb.  0,  13,  27,  March  5,  12,  1708. 

See  the  article  on  "John  Dickinson,  LL.  D.,"  by  Wharton  Dickinson,  in 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  Sept.  1883,  X.  223-34. 

Letters  of  thanks  and  congratulation  were  sent  to  Dickinson  from  various 
colonies  and  towns.  For  the  action  of  the  town  of  Providence  and  an  answer 
by  Dickinson,  see  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  218-21.  Stephen  Hopkins  was  in 
this  instance  very  properly  the  spokesman  of  the  town,  "  being  appointed  in 
town  meeting,"  says  P.eaman,  "to  write  to  him  (Dickinson),  expressing 
thanks."  {Providence  Journal,  May  20,  1S55).  Hopkins's  letter,  signed  ollicially 
for  the  town,  by  "  James  Angell,  town  clerk,"  is  printed  in  Staples's  "An- 
nals," p.  219-20. 
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Hopkins,  the  latter  declared  that  "  nothing  had  been 
so  much  admired  there"  "as  the  answer  to  the  gov- 
ernor's speech,  though  the  Massachusetts  resolves 
were  the  best  digested  and  the  best  of  any  on  the 
continent."1  When  in  February,  1768,  the  ever- 
memorable  M  circular  letter  "  2  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  was  sent  to  the  various 
colonies,  it  received  a  wide  reading,  and  a  no  less 
general  approval  in  Rhode  Island.3  And  thus, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Gazette,  the  patriotic  in- 
telligence which  otherwise  would  have  come  only  by 
post  to    the  members  of  the   committees  of  corre- 


1  John  Adams's  "  Works,"  II.  181. 

2  Dated  Feb.  11, 17G3.    It  is  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  March  14,  176S; 
..also  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  535-37.     Wells's    "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  170-SO. 

3  Stephen  Hopkins  was  at  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly,  to  take  this  letter  "  into  consideration."  (It.  I.  Col.  Records, 
VI.  534).  To  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the  British  Secretary  of 
State,  pronouncing  the  "circular  letter  "  a  "flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,"  (dated  April  21,  170$,  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  541),  the  colony 
returned  answer,  (the  letter  was  written  by  Josias  Lyndon,  governor  since 
May,  17GS,  but  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly), 
that  "This  assembly,  instead  of  treating  that  letter  with  any  degree  of  con- 
tempt, think  themselves  obliged,  iu  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  to 
approve  the  sentiments  contained  in  it."  (Dated  Sept.  17,  17G8;  R.  I.  Col. 
Records,  VI.  503).  Compare  also  a  determined  letter  (signed  "Roger  Martyn") 
printed  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  July  is,  1703,  and  expressing  the  feelings 
of  a  Rhode  Island  citizen. 
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spondence,  or  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  "  Sons  of 
liberty,"  at  their  assemblies,  was  diffused  through 
the  mass  of  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  colony. 

One  can  but  admire  the  practical  efficiency  of  these 
two  political  ideas1  of  Samuel  Adams,  which  wrought 
not  only  the  warp  but  the  woof  of  the  fabric  of 
American  union  ;2  while  at  the  same  time  we  must 
recognize  the  signal  service  rendered  by  the  press  of 
that  period  in  multiplying  and  extending  this  ten- 
dency towards  union. 

In  1772,  however,  a  Rhode  Island  event  furnished 
the  incident  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the  colonies 
upon  these  Plantations.  The  destruction  of  the 
British  schooner,    Gaspee,3   the    first   overt    act   of 

1  The  committees  of  correspondence,  and  the  organization  of  the  Sons  of 
liberty. 

2  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  about  this  time  a  volume  which  had  been  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  for  more  than  fifty  years,  was  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  a  great  sale.  It  is  entitled  "English  liberties,  or  the  free-born 
subject's  inheritance,"  and  contained  the  full  text  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  "  ship-money  "  assessment,  the 
"  Petition  of  rights,"  etc..  Truly  a  significant  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
people  who  were  soon  to  assert  their  independence.  It  was  reprinted  in 
Providence  by  John  Carter.  See  his  advertisement  in  the  Providence  Gazette, 
Jan.  2,  1773. 

3  June  10,   1772.     The  "Documentary  history  of  the  destruction   of  the 
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resistance  in  any  of  the  colonies,1  was  followed  by 
retaliatory  measures  of  the  most  exasperating  kind. 
A  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  consisting,  with,  one  exception,^  of  judges  from 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony,3  convened4 
within  its  limits,  and  attempted  to  try  the  case  ;  and 
on  failing  to  elicit  any  tangible  evidence,  one  mem- 
ber recommended  that  the  charter  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  this  colony  be  consolidated  with  Connecticut/* 

Gaspee,"  by  the  late  Judge  Staples,  (1845),  is  an  authoritative  account.  Com- 
pare also  the  account  (edited  by  lion.  John  It.  Bartlett),  in  It.  I.  Col.  Itecords, 
VII.  55-192;  also  published  separately.  " 

One  of  the  actors  in  this  transaction,  (John  Brown),  passed  through  an  ex- 
perience about  three  years  later,  which  has  been  graphically  recounted  in  a 
letter  written  by  his  brother,  Moses  Brown,  (Jan.  12,  1S3G),  which  has  never 
appeared  in  print.  Being  captured  on  board  a  tradiug  vessel,  he  was  taken 
into  the  port  of  Boston,  and  there  detained  as  a  prisoner,  on  the  charge  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  burning  of  the  Gaspee.  Owing  perhaps  to  the 
representations  of  his  brother,  he  was  released,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
several  weeks.  (See  also  letter  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  April  27,  1775,  in  Force's 
"American  archives,"  4th  series,  II.  421-23) . 

1  "  The  earliest  blood  shed  in  the  war  of  independence."  (Arnold's  Rhode 
Island,  II.  31S). 

2  The  exception  was  the  governor,  Joseph  Wanton. 

3  The  names  are  in  It."  I.  Col.  Itecords,  VII.  108,  where  the  royal  commis- 
sion is  printed  in  full.     (p.  108-10). 

4  The  commission  was  in  session  at  Xewport,  Jan.  5,  to  Jan.  22,  1773.  The 
proceedings  are  printed  in  It.  I.  Col.  Itecords,  VII.  120-03. 

5  Letter  of  Judge  Ilorsmanden  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Feb.  20,  1773.  (It. 
I.  Col.  Itecords,  VII.  165). 
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But  that  which  occasioned  the  greatest  solicitude 
and  alarm  was  a  provision  in  the  third  article  of  the 
royal  instructions,1  that  the  persons  arrested  on 
this  charge  should  be  "sent  to  England  to  he  tried 
for  that  offence."2  This  step  on  the  part  of  the 
home  government,  so  far  in  advance  even  of  that 
complained  of  by  Stephen  Hopkins3  by  which  the 
"jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  vice-admiralty  "  was 
enlarged  to  admit  of  a  seizure  of  goods  in  one  part 
of  America,  to  be  tried  in  another  part  of  America,* 
was  observed  with  profound  apprehension  in  the 
other  colonies.       It   was,   in  fact,  this  very  action,1 

1  The  instructions  are  printed  in  full  in  It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  110-12. 

2  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  111.     Compare  Providence  Gar.ctte,  .Ian.  23,  1773. 
--3    For  the  attitude  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  now  Chief-justice  of  the  colony,  in 

relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  see  Chapter  IX,  pages  <)2-<J5. 

4  "Rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  11-15. 

5  The  picturesque  features  of  the  Oaspee  episode  have  not,  perhaps,  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  notice;  hut  the  event  deserves  far  more  consideration  from 
the  indirect  but  emphatic  impetus  which  it  gave  to  the  tendency  towards 
union.  "Nothing  less,"  wrote  the  speaker  of  the  Rhode  Island  House  of 
Representatives  (Metcalfe  IJowler)  in  reply  to  the  spirited  protest  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  against  the  arbitrary  measures  contemplated  in 
Rhode  Island,  "  Nothing  less  than  a  (inn  and  close  union  of  the  colonies,"  can 
defeat  the  efforts  against  them.  (Letter  of  May  15,  177:!.  R.  I.  Col.  Records, 
VII.  227). 

8 
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which  precipitated  the  organized  system  of  commit- 
tees of  correspondence  at  this  time.1  "The  patriots," 
says  Frothingham,  "had  cast,  the  regis  of  their  in- 
choate union  over  the  personal  liberty  of  Americans, 
by  securing  trial  by  jury."2 

The  dreaded    action  was   not  taken.      When  the 

1  Inspired  by  the  Rhode  Island  court  of  inquiry,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
bosom  friend,  Dabney  Carr,  brought  in  the  spirited  resolves  of  March  1',*,  1773, 
which  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  This 
colony  appointed  its  committee  of  correspondence  the  same  day.  All  the 
other  colonies  except  Pennsylvania,  followed  in  the  order  mentioned  below  : 
Rhode  Island,  May  7;  Connecticut,  May  21;  New  Hampshire,  May  27;  Massa- 
chusetts, May  2S,  (the  town  of  Boston,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  preceded 
every  other  body,  in  its  action  of  Nov.  2,  1772) ;  South  Carolina,  duly  8;  Oeor- 
gia,  Sept.  10;  Maryland,  Oct.  15;  Delaware,  Oct.  20;  North  Carolina,  Dec.  lis, 
(1773);  New  York,  Jan.  20,  1774;  New  Jersey,  Feb.  8,  1774.  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  other  colonies  with  Rhode  Esland,  is  printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records, 
VII.  225-30.      Compare  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  ^84,  312-13. 

2  "A  star  chamber  inquisition  "  is  the  language  in  which  a  spirited  com- 
munication in  the  Providence  Gazette  of  Dec.  20,  1772,  (signed  "Ainericanus"), 
characterized  the  proposition  to  transport  the  accused  persons  to  England  for 
trial. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  were  regarded  by  Rhode  Island 
citizens  with  intense  interest,  during  their  progress.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  a  contem- 
porary letter,  (Feb.  10,  1773),  declared  :  "  The  words  of  the  commission  were 
like  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  indeterminate."  *  *  * 
"  There  became  reason  to  think  that  the  commissioners  themselves  did  not 
and  would  not  understand  themselves  clearly  impowered  to  take  up  and  com- 
mit to  the  admiral  alone  and  by  themselves."  (On  tile  with  the  Stiles  manu- 
scripts at  New  Haven). 
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royal  commission  presented  its  report1  to  the  King, 
June  22,  1773,  it  made  no  reference  to  any  prisoners 
to  be  transported  tor  trial.  Wisely,  its  members 
had  taken  counsel  of  their  feelings-  and  of  that  dis- 
cretion  which  is  said  to  be  "  the  better  part  of  valor," 
rather  than  of  an  ambition,  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  propitiate  the  home  government. 
"This,"  says  Frothingham,  "was  the  close  of  the 
issue  of  royal  instructions.  It  was  their  mission  to 
rouse  a  spirit  which  inaugurated  the  opposition  of 
the  popular  party."3 

It  was  indeed  the  close  of  an  epoch.  The  period  of 
preliminary  organization  was  now  completed,  and 
that  of  the  congress,  as  a  permanent  institution,  was 
to  begin.  But  why  a  congress?  What  could  a 
congress  do,  that  these  systems  of  committees  of  cor- 
respondence could  not  do?  The  significant  point  of 
difference  is,  that  the  congress  could  exercise 
national  powers  ;  and  this  in  fact  it    almost   imme- 

1  Printed  in  II.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI I.  178-82. 

2  "  They  deceived  us,"  says  Dr.  Stiles,  "  if  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  the 
commission  was  very  disagreeable  to  them."  (Letter  to  Rev.  E.Spencer,  Feb. 
in,  177:)). 

3  Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  280. 
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diately  proceeded  to  do.1  The  work  of  preparation 
had  been  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  curried 
forward  through  the  committees  of  correspondence. 
The  time  was  at  last  ripe2  for  that  holder  measure 
which  Franklin  and  Hopkins  had  seen  to  he  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  twenty  years  before.3 

1  See  Chapter  X. 

2  See  Chapter  X. 

3  See  part  I,  pages  17'J,  180,  185,  194-9(5,  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LOCAL    ENTERPRISES    AND    SERVICES   OF    HIS  LATER 

LIFE. 

During  the  striking  political  advances  of  the  ten 
years  just  reviewed,1  Stephen  Hopkins  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  identified  with  this  progress,  at  every 
step.  He  did  not,  however,  occupy  the  same  offi- 
cial position  throughout  the  whole  of  it.  The 
Ward-Hopkins  period  of  hitter  strife,  after  two 
more  years  of  Governor  Ward's  administration, 
(1765-67),  and  one  year  of  Governor  Hopkins's 
administration,  (1767-68),  came  to  a  close  in  1768, 
with  the  amicable  agreement-2  of  both  factions  to 
unite  on  Josias  Lyndon  as  governor.  Governor 
Lyndon,  after  serving  one  year,  (1768-69),  was 
succeeded  by  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  who  occu- 

1  1704-74. 

2  March  2<J,  170b.    See  part  II.  pajje  25,  of  this  work. 
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pied  the  position  until  1775. L  Beginning  with  1770, 
Stephen  Hopkins  again  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  a  deputy  from  Providence,  until 
1775,  inclusive.2  Beginning  also  with  1770,  he  sat 
as  Chief-justice3  of  the  Superior  Court  once  more, 
resigning  apparently  in  August,  1776. 4  It  will  be 
noticed  that  for  the  second  time5  in  Ins  life  he  acted 
as  Chief-justice  while  holding  two  other  important 
offices.  From  September,  1774,  to  May,  1775,  he 
was  at  once  Chief-justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Su- 
perior Court,6  deputy  from  Providence  in  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,7  and  delegate8  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress.9 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  542,  580;  VII.  11,  25,  43,  204,  230,  312.  The  "Act 
declaring  the  office  of  governor  of  this  colony  vacant,"  is  printed  in  the  R.  I. 
Col.  Records,  VII.  392-93. 

2  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  11,  25,  43,  204,  240,  313. 

3  Records  of  R.  I.  Superior  Court,  II.  30,  53,  67,  90,  125,  155,  200,  205,  323. 

4  See  Appendix  F. 

5  Compare  part  I,  pages  150-51,  note. 

6  Records  of  R.  I.  Superior  Court,  II.  205,  323. 

7  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  Vll.  240. 

8  Ibid.,  VII.  207-08. 

9  There  is  no  opportunity  here  to  touch  upon  the  many  minor  services  of 
Stephen  Hopkins  at  this  period.  Very  copious  references  to  them  will  be 
found  in  the  indexes  to  the  Colony  Records,  volumes  7  and  8. 
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Three  of  the  cases  which  came  up  for  consideration 
before  Stephen  Hopkins  while  serving  as  Chief- 
justice,  attracted  very  wide  attention  at  the  time,  and 
deserve  notice  here.  The  first  was  the  case  of  Hills 
vs.  Franklin.1  The  second  and  third  were  connected 
with  the  Gaspee  affair.  The  case  of  Hills  vs.  Frank- 
lin2 derives  its  interest  from  its  connection  with  the 
non-importation  agreements,3  which  from  1767  on- 
ward were  in  force  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  amonsr 
the  colonies.  This  agreement  the  plaintiff,  Hills,  had 
violated,  and  the  indignation  against  him  was  there- 
fore intense.  This  was  not,  however,  the  issue 
which  was  now  before  the  court  for  decision.  On 
the  contrary,  the  question  was  simply  one  of  fact, 
whether  or  not  certain  property  of  his  had  been  un- 
lawfully taken  from  his  possession.  As  the  case  was 
a  clear  one,  the  court  could  have  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  in  his  favor.  '  Yet  it  can  be  readily 
imagined  that  by  the  great  body  of  citizens,  in  this 

1  March,  1772. 

2  Records  of  R.  I.  Superior  Court,  II.  100-10.  Compare  also  Staples's 
••Annals  of  Trovidence,"  p.  228-29;  Arnold's  '•  Rhode  Island,"  II.  308-9.  The 
case  is  sometimes  cited  as  Hills  vs.  Watson,  et.  al. 

3  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  208-9. 
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and  in  other  colonies,  whose  excited  minds1  led 
them  to  take  anything  but  a  judicial  view  of  the  case, 
this  decision  of  the  court  was  regarded  with  indiu'- 
Hunt  surprise.2  The  second  case  came  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arbitrary  action  of  Lieutenant  Dud- 
ingston,  before  the  capture  of  the  Gaspee,  in  sending 
property  seized  by  his  men,  to  Boston  for  trial 
and  adjudication.  The  opinion  of  the  Chief-justice 
in  this  case  was  brief,  but  to  the  point; —  that  the 
commander  had  unquestionably  exceeded  his 
authority.3  This,  of  course,  being  entirely  in  line 
with  the  prevalent  sentiment,  could  meet  with  no 
question  or  challenge  from  the  public. 

A  third  instance,  also  connected  with  the  Gaspee, 
but  after  the   capture,   and,    like    the   second,    not 

*  1  Evidences  of  excitement  are  apparent  enough  in  the  articles  in  the 
Providence  Gazette,  March  2S,  April  4,  April  IS,  May  2,  May  9,  177*2. 

2  In  reality,  "  such  a  decision,  of  such  a 'cause,"  says  the  annalist,  Staples, 
—  himself  a  judge,  and  one  of  Hopkins's  successors  as  Chief -justice, —  "  was 
very  honorable  to  both  court  and  jury."  (Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  228-29). 
And  the  judges,  (holding  by  annual  election),  were  "  re-elected,"  says  Ar- 
nold, "  after  this  most  unpopular  but  righteous  decision,  in  May,  1772,"  a  fact 
which  was  certainly  honorable  to  the  colony.  (Arnold's  •'  Rhode  Island,"  II. 
309). 

3  See  Foster  Papers,  IV.  61.  See  also  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  309-10. 
This  opinion  was  given  in  February,  1772,  but  apparently  not  from  the  bench. 
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officially  acted  on  by  the  court,  stood  on  a  different 
footing.  In  January,  1773,  the  "  December  session" 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  "September  session" 
of  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  sessions  of  the  royal 
commission  to  investigate  the  capture  of  the  Gas- 
pee,  were  all  in  progress  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Chief-justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  but  also  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
from  Providence,1  before  the  matter  had  been 
brought  before  his  court  in  any  way,2  took  a  step 
which  was  then  and  afterwards  very  widely  criti- 
cised.3 Rising  in  his  place  in  the  General  As- 
sembty,4  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  members 
of  that  body,  as  if  to  obtain  their  advice.  It 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  so  unusual  a  course 
should  have  been  summarily  condemned  as  timidity.5 

1  See  part  IT,  page  90,  of  this  work. 

2  The  matter  was  not  in  any  way  considered  by  the  Superior  Court  until 
June.  See  the  letter  of  the  justices,  dated  June  1 1,  177.1.  (It.  I.  Col.  Records, 
VII.  175-70). 

3  See  part  II,  pages  95-90,  of  this  work. 

4  The  January  session  of  177::,  held  at  East  Greenwich. 

5  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  character  and  career  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins will  recognize  the  absurdity  of  such  a  charge.  Scarcely  any  trait  was 
more  conspicuously  absent  from  his  character. 
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Yet  wo  arc  now,  ono  hundred  and  ten  years  after 
the  event,  in  possession  of  facts  of  which  those  who 
judged  him  at  that  time  were  not  aware.  As  is  now 
well  known,  the  names  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this 
midnight  attack  remained  tor  years  a  well  kept 
secret,  defying  the  most  vigorous  attempts  of  the 
authorities  to  ascertain  them.1  Yet  among  them2 
were  included  a  nephew  of  the  Chief-justice, :}  and 
three  more  distantly  related  kinsmen4  by  marriage. 
Obviously,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  rendered  the 
position  of  the  Chief-justice  a  more  than  ordinarily 
delicate  one.       In  taking  a  position    in    regard  to 

1  " The  large  reward:*,"  says  Arnold,  "from  six  hundred  to  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  were  offered  in  vain."  (Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II. 
317).  Letter  of  Moses  Brown  to  TrUtam  Burges,  Jan.  12,  1S3G;  also  of  Theo- 
dore Foster  to  Dr.  John  Mawney,  Sept..2G,  1825.     (Foster  Papers,  XI.  48). 

2V  A  letter  of  Ephraiin  Bowen,  one  of  the  attacking  company,  written  Aug. 
29,  1839,  has  preset  ved  the  names  of  eight  of  his  associates.  (Printed  in  It.  I. 
Col.  Records,  VII.  GS-73), 

3  Captain  John  B.  Hopkins.     (II.  I  .Col.  Records,  VII.  7:2). 

4  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  who  married  Governor  Hopkins's  niece; 
John  Brown,  who  married  his  wilt's  niece,  and  Dr.  John  Mawney,  whose 
aunt,  Mary  Gibbs,  had  married  Governor  Hopkins's  sou  John.  A  recent  series 
of  researches,  moreover,  has  elicited  the  fact  that  Governor  Hopkins  and 
Abraham  Whipple  were  themselves  cousins,  having  the  same  grandmother. 
(See  Providence  .Journal,  Dec.  20,  1883). 


which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  had 
110  hesitation,  he  determined  to  sink  the  person, 
"Stephen  Hopkins,"  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sentiment  of  the  colony. 

When  his  utterance  did  come,  it  was  with  suffi- 
cient force  and  with  unmistakable  determination, 
such  as  left  no  doubt  of  his  position. 

Then,  said  the  Chief-justice,  I  will  "neither  apprehend  by 
my  own  order,  nor  suffer  any  executive  officers  in  the  colony  to 
do  it;" —  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  to  England  for  trial.' 

That  the  court  was  fixed  in  this  determination, 
and  that  the  commission  was  made  aware  of  it,  there 
is  undoubted  reason  to  believe.  The  annals  of  our 
revolutionary  period  afford  few  such  instances  of 
intrepid  assertion  of  the  people's  rights  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  ho  should  have  had 
"timidity"  laid  to  his  account  in  this  connection.2 

1  President  Stiles  is  the  authority  for  this  determined  assertion  of  Stephen 
Hopkins.  In  a  long  letter,  covering  18  foolscap  sheets,  written  from  Newport, 
Feb.  1G,  1773,  to  his  friend  and  class-mate,  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  at  Trenton,  X. 
J.,  he  committed  to  paper  a  full  account  of  the  occurrences  at  this  period,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

See  Appendix  T,  for  farther  extracts  from  this  letter. 

2  The  misunderstanding  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  remark  made  at 
the  tin>e,  by  Nathanael  Greene,  (afterwards  General),  to  the  effect  that  Rhode 
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Another  incident  in  connection  with  his  Chief- 
justiceship  is  worthy  of  note  ;  namely,  the  trial  of  a 
certain  criminal,  who  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  His  son's  wife,1  (who  was  brought  up  as 
a  member  of  his  family,  and  who  was  at  this  time 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age),  records  that  the 
Chief-justice  insisted  that  ail  his  own  children  and 
step-children  should  be  present  during  the  passing 
of  the  sentence,  "  that  they  might  learn  to  respect 
the  majesty  of  the  law."  Never  could  she  forget, 
she  declared,  "the  expression  of  her  father's  face, 
while  giving  the  sentence; —  the  mingled  sternness 
and  pity,  the  force  and  the  gentleness,  could  not  be 
conveyed  in  words."2 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  gained  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  Stephen  Hopkins's  judicial  record,  is 
such  as  to  give  a  very  strong  confirmation  to  Judge 
Durfee's  characterization  of  him  as  "a  good  judge. "3 

Island  was  apparently  sinking  into  "acquiescence  to  ministerial  mandates." 
(Greene's  "  Nathanael  Greene,"  I.  4f>),  The  remark  shows  that  the  young 
patriot  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

1  Mrs.  lluth  Hopkins,  wife  of  George  Hopkins. 

2  Letter  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith,  Sept.  15,  18S3. 

3  Durfee's  "  Gleanings  from  the  judicial  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  9;{. 
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Stephen  Hopkins's  second  marriage, i  which  oc- 
curred only  a  few  months  before  his  tirst  term  of 
service  as  governor  began,  is  noteworthy  as  having 
brought  him  even  more  closely  into  connection  with 
such  leaders  in  the  commercial  development  of 
Providence,  as  John  Brown,2  Joseph  Russell,3  Cap- 

1  He  married,  Jan.  2,  1755,  Mrs.  Anue  Smith.  The  marriage  certificate, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  were  present,  and  participants  in  the  cere- 
mony, (performed  in  the  Friends's  meeting-house  at  Smithfield),  is  preserved 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  this  marriage,  unlike  Governor 
Hopkins's  first  marriage,  was  performed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  It  was  through  this  act  of  marriage,  also,  that  Governor  Hopkins 
connected  himself  by  membership  with  the  Society.      (Compare  part  I,  p.  57) « 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  thus  became  the  governor's  second  wife,  was  a  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Smith,  (her  first  husband  bearing  the  same  name),  and  was  a 
descendant  in  the  4th  generation,  from  John  Smith,  one  of  Roger  Williams's 
four  associates  in  his  journey  hither  from  Massachusetts,  in  1G3G.  She  was 
born,  Oct.  5,  1717.  She  was  married,  June  2-1,  17-12,  to  Benjamin  Smith,  a 
grandson  of  Christopher  Smith,  but  no  relation  of  hers,  (see  part  I,  pages  25- 
27,  of  this  work) ;  by  whom  she  had  four  children,  Sarah,  Benjamin,  Ruth, 
and  Amey.  Of  these  Sarah  died  young.  Ruth  was  married,  March  14,  1773, 
to  George  Hopkins,  the  youngest  son  of  the  governor,  The  three  children, 
Benjamin,  Ruth,  and  Amey,  at  once  became  a  part  of  the  governor's  family, 
on  his  marriage  to  their  mother,  in  1755. 

2  John  Brown  married,  Nov.  27,  1700,  Sarah  Smith,  niece  of  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

3  Joseph  Russell  married,  April  2S,  1771,  Amey  Smith,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins. 


' 
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tain  Ambrose  Page,1  and  Daniel  Tillinghast, 2  who 
now  became  in  a  certain  sense,  his  nephews  and  his 
son-in-law,  etc.,  as  well  as  business  associates.  The 
Seven  years'  war,  destructive  as  it  had  been  to  the 
growing  commerce  of  Providence,3  was  not  to  be 
compared,  in  this  respect  with  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Not  only  was  this  latter  movement  one  which 
was  now  most  ominously  reducing  the  property  of  the 
town  in  general,  but  it  was  severely  crippling  the  re- 
sources of  these  enterprising  citizens,  to  whose  indivi- 
dual efforts  the  town  owed  so  much.  Yet,  as  there 
are  few  losses  without  some  compensating  advantages, 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  case,  the  first  impetus  was 
given  to  that  movement  in  the  direction  of  home 
manufactures  which,  within  the  present  century  has 
made  Rhode  Island  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing 
state. 

Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  any  eco- 
nomic review  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  last  century  is 
the   element   of  slave   labor.4     Africans   had    been 

1  Ambrose  Page  married  Alice  Smith,  niece  of  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

2  Benjamin  Smith,   son  of  Mrs.   Hopkins,  married,  March  28,  1772,  Mary 
Tillinghast,  daughter  of  Daniel  Tillinghast. 

3  Compare  part  II,  pages  2,  13,  23,  24.  •     4  See  Appendix  V. 
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brought  to  the  shores  of  this  colony  in  the  earliest 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  commerce  of  Newport 
had  reached  across  the  Atlantic.1  Becoming  domes- 
ticated within  the  colony,  the  black  population  had 
in  1730  reached  the  number  of  1,648,-  and  in  1774 
had  become  3,76 1.3  How  early  the  philanthropic 
movement  in  their  behalf,  and  the  measures  looking 
towards  their  emancipation,  had  gained  headway, 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable 
that  the  movement  originated  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  within  the  colony.4  But  little  progress5  had 
been  made  towards  any  embodiment  of  this  sentiment 
in  legislative  enactment,  however,  until  the  very  year 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  when  at  the  direct 
instance  of  Stephen  Hopkins,6  (himself  for  many 
years  an  owner  of  slaves,  though   a  most  humane 

1  Newport  Historical  Magazine,  II.  140.    Dorr's  "  Providence,"  p.  165. 

2  R.  I.  Pub.  Doc,  1871,  VI.  20. 

3  R.I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  253.  4    See  Appendix  U. 

5    For  some  early  legislation  with  regard  to  slaves,  see  the  R.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, IV.   170,   191-04,-  4 15-10;  V    472;  VI.  04-05,    (in   the   years,   1714,   1715, 
172S-29, 1755).     For  some  early  efforts  in  Newport,  towards  a  juster  treatment 
of  the  Africans,  see  Patten's  "  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D., 
p.  80-87.    Kingsley's  "  Ezra  Stiles,"  p.  44-45. 
6    Sanderson's  H  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  VI.  243-44. 
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master*),  the  General  Assembly  ordained?  "that  for 
the  future  no  ne^ro  or  mulatto  slave  shall  be  brought 
into  the  colony,"  and  that  all  previously  enslaved 
persons  on  becoming  residents  of  Rhode  Island 
should  obtain  their  freedom.  "  In  this  decided 
action,"  once  more,  as  has  been  so  often  seen  to  bo 
the  case  with  movements  led  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
"Rhode  Island,"  says  Arnold,  "took  the  lead  of  all 
her  sister  colonies."3 

The  persevering  efforts  of  Stephen  Hopkins  in 
connection  with  common  schools  have  already  been 
noted.4  It  is,  however,  very  largely  owing  to  him 
and  his  persistent  exertions,  that  a  college  was  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island  at  so  early  a  date,5  and  upon 
so  substantial  a  foundation.     He  was  from  the  very 

1  In  the  letters  of  Governor  Hopkins  and  of  other  members  of  his  family, 
there  are  occasional  references  to  some  valued  family  servant,  and  always  in 
a  tone  of  affectionate  regard.    See  also  Sanderson's  "  Signers,"  VI.  244. 

2  June,  1774.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  251-53. 
.  3    Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  337. 

4    See  part  I,  pages  118-24,  of  this  work. 

6  Rhode  Island  College,  17G4.  (Now  Brown  University).  The  charter, 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  February,  17(')4,  is  printed  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Records,  VI.  3S5-01 ;  also  in  Guild's  "  History  of  Brown  University,"  p. 
132-39. 
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first  a  strenuous  advocate  of  this  movement.  At 
its  foundation  ill  September,  1764, l  he  was  at  once 
chosen  chancellor,2  and,  says  the  historian  of  the 
college,  "  by  his  extensive  learning  and  genuine  love 
of  literature,  proved  a  most  eiBcieut  co-adjutor  of  " 
President  Manning,  "in  ail  the  plans  and  efforts  of 
the  latter,  for   the   efficiencv   and   usefulness  of  the 


1  Guild's  "  James  Manning,"  p.  03. 

2  This  position  ho  held  for  21  years,  (1701-85),  until  his  death  July  13,  1785. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jabez  Bowen.  Another  of  his  successors  in  this  honor- 
able position  was  the  late  Bishop  Griswold,  (1S15-2S).  Another  was  the  late 
Judge  B.  F.  Thomas,  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  a  grandson  of 
Isaiah  Thomas,  the  printer,  (1S73-79).  The  present  chancellor  is  Chief-justice 
Durfce,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court. 

An  interesting  occurrence  during  one  of  the  later  years  of  President  Way- 
land's  administration,  was  the  presentation  to  the  college,  of  the  arm-chair 
which  had  been  the  habitual  seat  of  Governor  Hopkins,  in  his  home  for  many 
years,  on  the  Town  Street.  The  chair  is  a  curious  but  substantially  built  one, 
of  Spanish  make,  and  was  brought  into  the  port  of  Providence  by  the  captain 
of  a  West  India  vessel,  and  presented  to  Governor  Hopkins.  The  chair  after  his 
death  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  namesake,  (his  wife's  kinsman),  the  late 
Stephen  Hopkins  Smith,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  college.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  held  September  ."»,  1840,  it  was  voted,  (Records  of 
the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  1819),  that  "  the  president  be  instructed 
to  return  to  Mr.  Smith  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  for  his  interesting 
donation." 

It  is  this  same  chair,  in  which  on  successive  commencements,  to  this  day, 
the  Presideut  of  the  college  seats  himself  while  conferring  the  degrees. 
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college."  l  "  Rhode  Island  College,"  organized  on  a 
modest  scale  in  the  rural  locality  of  Warren,2  had 
by  the  year  1770  become  an  institution  of  so  much 
promise  and  actual  usefulness,3  that  towns  in  each  one 
of  four  counties4  of  the  colony  eagerly  urged  their 
claims  to  offer  it  a  permanent  location.  In  the 
movement  which  was  finally  successful  in  planting 
it  in  Providence,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  a  most  dili- 
gent  and  effective  participant.5     While  this  result 

1  Guild's  "James  Manning,"  p.  65. 

2  This  town,  one  of  the  five  transferred  from  Massachusetts  in  1747,  was 
the  home  in  17G4,  of  Rev.  James  Manning,  who  came  hither  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  this  was  accordingly  the  place  where  the  begin- 
nings of  higher  instruction  in  the  colony  were  undertaken. 

3  See  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  VI.  354. 

4  Newport,  in  Newport  County;  Providence,  in  Providence  County ;  War- 
ren, in  Bristol  County;  and  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent  County.  See  Guild's 
"  James  Manning,"  p.  103-11.  See  also  the  memorials,  etc.,  from  citizens  of 
Providence,  East  Greenwich,  and  Newport,  printed  in  Guild's  "  History  of 
Brown  University,"  p.  181-S8. 

5  Materials  for  a  study  of  the  question  of  the  final  location  of  the  college 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Life  of  Ezra  Stiles,"  by  Abiel  Holmes;  in  the  "  Life  ot 
Ezra  Stiles,"  by  J.  L.  Kingsley;  in  the  Stiles  manuscripts  at  New  Haven;  in 
Guild's  "Life  and  times  of  James  Manning,"  also  his  "  History  of  Brown 
University,"  in  the  "Materials  for  a  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island," 
by  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  (R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  VI.  301-70) ;  and  in 
the  "Historical  discourse,"  by  President  Bamas  Sears,  delivered  September 
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could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  from  his  un- 
flagging devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  acted  in  this 
matter  very  largely  from  disinterested  motives,  and 
from  a  conviction  that  this  was  a  location  better 
adapted  to  the  development  of  the  college  than  any 
other.  Certainly,  the  event  has  very  largely  justi- 
fied the  choice  then  made. 

There  is  at  first  si^ht  sounjthin^  incongruous  in 
the  action  thus  taken, —  in  proceeding  to  make  pro- 
vision for  superior  instruction,  in  a  colony  which  was 
not  yet  provided  with  a  s}rstem  of  primary  instruc- 
tion. The  incongruity  is,  however,  only  apparent. 
The  men  who  were  most  interested  in  establishing 
the  college  were  the  very  ones  who  had  labored  late 
and  early,  though  heretofore  unsuccessfully,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  system.  Who  can 
tell,— they  may  have  reasoned, —  if  this  apparently 

6,  1864,  and  printed  in  the  "  Celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary," 
p.  1-58.    See  also-the  Appendices  to  the  volume  just  cited. 

Governor  Uopkins's  name  is  signed  to  a  letter  to  two  of  the  towns  in  Provi- 
dence County,  dated  December  S,  170'.);  also  to  a  communication,  dated  Jan- 
uary 12,  1770,  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  (Jan.  G-13,  1770),  and  to  a  spirited 
argument,  dated  Feb.  5,  1770,  (printed  in  Guild's  "  History  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity," p.  200-201). 
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hopeless  project  may  not  be  furthered  indirectly,  by 
working  from  above,  downward?  And  this  was  in- 
deed the  result.  The  young  men,  sent  out  from  the 
college,  in  many  instances  opened  schools  of  their 
own,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  in  many  other 
instances  became  the  most  determined  advocates  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  and  promoters  of  the  sys- 
tem, when  secured.  But  this  was  not  the  only  re- 
sult. The  college,  as  was  natural,  drew  largely  for 
its  students,  on  youth  from  outside  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  and  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  veritable 
accessions  made  to  Rhode  Island  enterprise,  intelli- 
gence, scholarship,  and  patriotism,  by  the  numbers 
of  these  voung  men, —  both  students  and  instructors, 
—  who  found  a  permanent  home  in  Rhode  Island, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  approve  the  far-sighted  policy 
of  these  founders  of  the  college.  But  for  this, 
Rhode  Island  would  have  missed,  in  the  critical 
period  of  1786-90,  and  later,  the  intelligent  and 
efficient  exertions  .of  President  Manning,  of  David 
Howell,  of  Asher  Bobbins,  of  Theodore  Foster,  and 
of  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  every  one  of  whom 
had  come  from  some  neighboring  state,  to  make  a 
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home  in  Rhode  Island,  and  every  one  of  whom  had 
been  drawn  hither  by  the  college. 

That  Governor  Hopkins  had  any  very  direct  in- 
fluence in  shaping  that  section  of  the  charter  which 
provided  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  the  trustees, 
a  certain  proportion  "shall  forever  be  elected,"  l  from 
each  of  the  four  bodies  of  religious  believers2  then 
chiefly  represented  in  the  colony,  is  not  probable. 
This  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  however,  is  entirely  in 
consonance  with  his  views  elsewhere  expressed.3 

Governor  Hopkins  still  maintained  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  the  intimate  connection  with  books  and 
libraries  which  had  characterized  his  earlier  years. 
The  provision  for  higher  instruction,  now  made, 
through  the  college  of  which  he  was  the  efficient 
chancellor,  did  not  seem  to  him  in  the  highest  sense 
an  adequate  one,  except  as  formed  around  a  library, 

1  Section  4.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI. 

2  To  quote  the  language  of  the  charter ; —  "  of  the  denomination  called  Bap- 
tists," of  "  Friends  or  Quakers,"  of  "  Congregationalists,"  and  of  "  Epis  - 
copalians."  Each  one  of  the  above-mentioned  religious  bodies  is  represented 
among  the  names  of  the  chancellors,  mentioned  above  on  page  101. 

3  Sec  letter  of  Moses  Brown  to  Robert  Wain,  in  1S23. 

4  See  part  I,  pages  46-50,  124-33. 
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as  its  nucleus.  One  of  the  earliest  movements  made 
in  connection  with  it,  after  its  removal  to  Providence, 
was  towards  the  establishment  of  a  college  library.1 
The  occupation  of  the  college  buildings  by  the  revolu- 
tionary troops,  from  1776  to  1782, 2  materially  inter- 
rupted this  design.  In  1784,  however,  Governor 
Hopkins  was  honorably  and  intimately  connected 
with  what  was,  up  to  that  time,  the  most  important 
addition  to  the  existing  nucleus.  His  friend,  John 
Brown,  having  placed  over  200  pounds  sterling3  at 
the  disposal  of  the  college,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
a  carefully  selected  list  was  prepared  by  President 
Manning  and  Governor  Hopkins  ;4  and  this  was  trans- 
mitted as  an  order  to  Buckland,  the  London  book- 
seller, with  whom,  perhaps,  Hopkins's  previous  deal- 
ings in  the  purchase  of  books  had  been  conducted.5 
The  number  of  volumes  added  at  this  time  was  about 

1  1772.    Guild's  "  History  of  Brown  University,"  p.  Co. 

2  Stone's  "Our  French  allies," p.  195-08 ;  Guild's  "James  Manning,"  p.  212-13. 

3  The  bill  rendered  by  James  Buckland,  July  27,  1781,  was  for  £222.  Is.  fid. 

4  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  librarian  of  Brown  University,  (Dr.  R. 
A.  Guild),  that  this  selection  distinctly  shows  the  taste  and  characteristics  of 
Governor  Hopkins. 

5  See  part  I,  pages  120-30. 
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1400.1  This  was  one  of  the  latest  scrviecs  of  this 
kind,  rendered  by  Governor  Hopkins,  falling  as  it 
did,  within  the  last  year  of  his  life  ;  but  he  had 
helped  to  lay  a  noteworthy  foundation  for  what  has 
become,  by  steady  accretions,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble college  libraries2  in  this  country;  —  a  library, 
moreover,  which  has  been  at  all  times  in  its  history 
an  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  that 
community  whose  welfare  Stephen  Hopkins  had  so 
much  at  heart. 

Not  only  to  literature,  but  to  science  were  these 
riper  years  of  Stephen  Hopkins  devoted.  He  had 
from  the  first  manifested  a  marked  aptitude  for 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies.3  Nothing  from 
his  pen  in  this  department  of  research  is  known  to 
have  been  published.     He  was,  however,  interested 

1  The  invoice  already  referred  to  is  now  on  file  at  the  Library  of  Brown 
University,  among  other  papers.  Many  of  the  volumes  here  comprised  were 
among  those  of  which  copies  had  previously  been  procured  for  the  Providence 
Library.  (See  part  I,  page  KJO).  This  collection  was,  however,  a  richer  one  in 
classical  literature.  One  interesting  title  is  the  English  translation  of  a  portion 
of  Winckelmann's  "History  of  ancient  art,"  published  at  London  in  1705. 

2  In  1876  this  library  ranked  4th  in  number  of  volumes,  among  American 
college  libraries. 

3  See  part  I,  p.  126,  of  this  work. 
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in  the  investigations  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  i  In  1769  this 
society  prepared  with  great  care  for  the  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venus,  occurring  in  that  year.  One 
of  its  distinguished  members,  Professor  John  Win- 
throp,  of  Harvard  University,  had  made  important 
contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  his 
observations  at  Newfoundland,  eight  years  before,2 
and  the  members  in  various  parts  of  America  were 
now  prepared  to  follow  these  up  very  effectively.  In 
Providence,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  among  the  intelli- 
gent participants3  in  the  observation  successfully 
made4  on  the    slope    of  the    hill5    south    of  what  in 

1  Elected  April  1,  1703.  At  the  annual  Commencement  in  1785,  Stephen 
Hopkins  received  the  depree  of  LL.  D.,  from  Rhode  Island  College,  an  honor 
which  in  his  case  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  lightly  bestowed.  (Brown 
University  triennial  catalogue,  1S80,  p.  74). 

2  The  transit  of  1761.  See  Winthrop's  "  Eelation  of  a  voyage  from  Boston 
to  Newfoundland,  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  June  0,  1701." 

3  Among  the  others  were  Benjamin  West,  the  astronomer,  and  Joseph 
Brown,  the  most  scholarly  of  "  the  four  brothers."  Both  of  them  were  later 
in  life  attached  to  the  faculty  of  Rhode  Island  College. 

4  June  3,  1709. 

5  The  occurrence  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  name,  Transit  Street,  since 
given  to  this  very  locality.  The  temporary  observatory  stood  "  about  one 
hundred  feet  east  of  Benefit  Street."    (Staples'*  "Annals,  p.  020). 
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the  next  year  was  to  become  the  site  of  the  college. 
Benjamin  West,  (of  Rhode  Island),1  the  most  skilled 
of  these  Providence  observers,  in  dedicating  the 
printed  account^of  it  to  Stephen  Hopkins,  remarked  : 
"  Much  might  be  said  with  respect  to  yonr  honour's 
superior  abilities  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy ;"3  but  he  places  even  above  these  his  "  wise 
government  of  a   people." 

Nor  did  pure  science  alone  receive  his  attention. 
A  mind  so  eminently  practical  as  his  could  not  fail 
to  pass  in  repeated  instances,  from  the  scienti  tic  theory, 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  principle.  Not 
many  attempts  at  manufacturing  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Rhode  Island  before  the  revolution  ;  but  one  of 
the  earliest  is  associated  with  his  name.  In  17(>5, 
he  began  to  work  a  bed  of  iron  ore  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Scituate.4     In  company  with  Nicholas 

1  See  the  account  of  tliis  intelligent  Rhode  Islander,  himself  a  frequent  co- 
worker with  Governor  Hopkins,  in  the  Rhode-Island  Literary  Repository,  I. 
837-60,  (printed  by  mistake,  pages  138  to  160),  (Oct.  1814). 

2  "An  account  of  the  observation  of  Venus  upon  the  sun,"  1769.  By  Ben- 
jamin West,  Providence,  17G9. 

3  West's  "Account,"  (Dedication). 

4  Beaman's  "  Sketches  of  Scituate,"  Providence  Journal,  May  26,  1855. 
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and  Moses  Brown,  unci  his  kinsman,  Israel  Wilkin- 
son, he  entered  in  17i>9  on  the  business  of  extracting 
iron  from  the  ore.'  A  furnace  was  established 
there,  which  was  known  as  Furnace  Hope,  and  the 
iron  thus  manufactured  found  a  ready  market  both 
within  the  colony  and  outside  its  limits.  During 
the  war  of  independence,  this  industry  was  of 
great  and  constant  service.2  Later  in  his  life,  he 
was  interested  in  those  efforts  by  which  his 
business  associates,  the  Browns,  came  gradually 
to  embark  their  capital  in  manufactures3  as  well 
as  commerce.  One  of  them,  Moses  Brown, 
says  of  him,  that  he  "pursued  these  employments 
with  various  successes,  without  having  become  rich, 
nor  yet  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life."  4  He  was 
in  fact  at  all  times  too  much  "a  public  servant,"  to 

1  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  201;  Sanderson's  "Signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,"  VI.  228,  253;  letter  of  Jloses  Brown  to  Robert 
Wain,  1823.    Later,  his  son  Ilufus  was  in  charge. 

2  Here  "  Cannon  were  cast  for  our  navy  and  for  the  use  of  our  troops  in 
the  revolutionary  war."    ( Providence  Journal,  May  20, 1855). 

3  See  White's  "  Life  of  Samuel  Slater,"  p.  71-70;  Guild's  "James  Man- 
ning," p.  100. 

4  Quoted  in  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  253. 
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accumulate  a  personal  fortune.1  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  he  saw  the  direction  which 
the  future  growth  of  this  town  would  take.  It  had 
been  an  agricultural  community.  It  was  afterwards, 
until  the  British  hostilities  interrupted  its  growth, 
a  distinctively  commercial  community.  The  en- 
terprise of  its  citizens  was  turned  by  the  war  into 
new  channels,  and  it  became,  what  it  is  to-day,  a 
great  manufactuiing  community.  Though  Stephen 
Hopkins  did  not  live  to  share  personally  in  this 
latter  movement  towards  manufacturing  pre-emi- 
nence, it  may  be  considered  that  even  this  develop- 
ment owes  much  to  his  spirit  and  his  energy.2  "It 
was  through  such  spirit  and  such  energy,"  says  a 
recent  writer,3  "  that  the  old  East  and  West  India 
trade4  of  Providence  was  built  up,  and  thereafter  the 
state  made  the  great  manufacturing  commonwealth 
that  it  is."  "There  is  room,"  the  same  writer  adds, 
"  for  farther  display  of  the  same  forethought,"    in 

1  "  Governor  Hopkins  was  never  rich,  although  he  might  have  been,  if  he 
had  not  given  himself  up  so  entirely  to  the  service  of  his  country."  (Bcaman's 
"  Sketches  of  Scituate,"  Providence  Journal,  May  20,  1855). 

2  See  Chapter  V.  3    In  Providence  Journal,  Aug.  23,  1SS3. 
4    See  part  I,  pagos  101-3. 
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view    of    the    present    opportunities   available     for 
the  extension   of  commercial  relations. 

Governor  Hopkins's  connections  with  the  erudite 
and  patriotic  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Newport,  are  elsewhere 
touched  upon.1  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  feverish  contests  of 
the  Ward-Hopkins  controversy,  the  relations  be- 
tween Governor  Hopkins  and  others  of  the  eminent 
citizens  of  Providence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  Newport,  on  the  other,  were 
gradually  becoming  closer.2     Certainly,  they  had  a 

1    See  part  I,  page  74;  part  II,  pnges  tlS-19,  of  this  work. 

%  See  part  I,  pages  72-76,  for  a  mention  of  some  of  the  names  of  eminent 
Newport  men  with  whom  he  may  have  been  connected.  The  loss  of  Governor 
Hopkins's  correspondence  covering  this  period  deprives  us  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  men  of  his  acquaintance  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts. 
Among  the  names,  however,  of  some  referees  to  whom,  at  one  of  its  stages, 
his  controversy  with  Governor  Ward  was  committed  for  adjudication,  were 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Doctor  William  Clark,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  John 
Winthrop,  of  Cambridge.    (Records  of  Mass.  Superior  Court,  Sept.  19,  1708). 

An  interesting,  but  little  understood  connection  of  his  with  Nantucket  be- 
longs also  to  this  period.  In  1757,  together  with  his  own  wife,  and  Mo^es 
Brown  and  his  wife,  he  made  a  trip  to  that  island,  becoming  the  guest  for  a 
few  days,  of  his  friend,  Joseph  Botch.  A  manuscript  account  of  the  voyage, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  told  quite  graphically,  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  Tillinghast,  Esq.  In  1770,  he  and  Moses  Brown  appear  to  have  once 
more  visited  that  island  on  a  matter  of  business,  connected  with  the  settle- 
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common  bond  to  unite  them,  in  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments which  were  steadily  developing  strength 
among  them.1  At  the  same  time,  he  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  regard  and  admiration  among 
the  citizens  of  Providence  who  had  known  him  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  with  steadily  increasing 
reason  for  respect.  He  was  tho  most  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  head  of  the  college  here,2  and 
perhaps  his  most  intimate  personal  friend.  He 
was  the  trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  most  of  the 
men  in  public  life  at  that  time,  and  was  easily  re- 
garded as  the  leading  citizen  of  Providence.  In  1775, 
—  during  Stephen  Hopkins's  absence  at  Philadelphia 
as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, — it  became 
necessary  for  Washington  to  pass  a  night  in  Provi- 
dence.     Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  con- 

ment  of  an  estate.  A  pamphlet  stating  the  result  of  this  settlement  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  (Sabin's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  books  relating  to  America,"  VIII.  437).  Seek  also  Appendix  B. 
Compare  also  John  Adams's  Works,  11.152.  (The  Mayhcw  lawsuit).  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins's  acquaintances  in  the  Narragansett  Country  were  at  all  times 
numerous,  and  his  relations  with  them  generally  cordial. 

1  See  Part  II,  pages  32-33. 

2  "I  myself  a  particular   friend."      President  Manning's  letter  to  Dr. 
Eippon,  July  22,  1785.     (Printed  in  Guild's  "James  Manning,  p.  3C6). 
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ducted  to  the  house  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  as  to  the 
house  of  "the  first  citizen  of  the  town,"  and  was 
there  entertained.1 

In  advanced  age,  therefore,  as  in  early  manhood, 
Stephen  Hopkins  is  seen  to  be  a  pre-eminent  example 
of  what  a  public-spirited  citizen  should  be.  One 
who  knew  him  well,  and  had  carefully  studied  his 
influence,  said  of  him  long,  after  his  death  : 

"Providence  from  the  beginning  has  had  to  boast  some  men — 
the  number  more  or  less  from  time  to  time  —  of  this  peculiar, 
this  Themistoclean  character.  Men  who  might  say,  as  Themis- 
tocles  said  :  *  True,  I  do  not  understand  the  art  of  music,  and 
can  not  play  upou  the  flute ;  but  I  understand  the  art  of  raising 
a' small  village  into  a  great  city.'"2 

This  striking  tribute  most  properly  might  have 
stood  for  Stephen  Hopkins's  epitaph  ;  and  those  whose 
efforts  are  identified  with  the  city  of  our  own  day, 
with  its  varied  interests  of  manufactures,  commerce, 

1  See  Beaman's  "Sketches  of  Scituate;"  —  Providence  Journal,  May  19, 
1855.    Letter  of  Stephen  Hopkins  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Hopkins,  June  21,  1775. 

2  The  late  Asher  Robbins,  in  an  address  at  200th  anniversary  of  Provi- 
dence; Providence  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1836.  He  goes  on  still  farther  to  apply 
this  striking  comparison  :  —  "So  these  men  might  say  —  Behold  the  work  of 
our  hands,  not  yet  an  Athens,  but  the  impulse  we  have  given  to  it  may  make 
her  another  Athens." 
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railways,  schools,  libraries,  and  all  the  multiform 
elements  of  a  city's  life,  owe  more  than  can  be  readily 
realized,  to  the  intelligent  exertions  of  Stephen 
Hopkins,  in  the  last  century. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW     INDEPENDENCE,     UNION,     AND      NATIONALITY 
WERE    SECURED.     [1774-89.] 

At  no  point  in  the  political  progress  of  this  period 
were  the  tendencies  to  union  and  independence 
wholly  free  from  interference  with  each  other;  and 
it  was  not  until  1789  that  the  complete  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  reached.  '  Thus  in  1754,  when 
Stephen  Hopkins  returned  from  the  Albany  con- 
gress,1 to  lay  the  details  of  the  "Plan  of  union" 
before  his  fellow-colonists  in  Rhode  Island,  he  no 
doubt  met  with  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  the 
very  first  of  its  provisions.2    It  was  "by  the  crown" 

1  See  Chapter  VI. 

2  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  mo  reover,  in  considering  the  objections  which 
the  Albany  plan  no  doubt  had  to  meet,  that  besides  the  provision  of  an  ap- 
pointment "  by  the  crown,"  thp  whole  plan  was  to  be  adopted  by  "  an  act  of 
parliament."  As  a  recent  writer  has  forcibly  suggested, —  "  If  established  by 
act  of  parliament,  why  not  revised,  amended,  perhaps  abolished  and  replaced 
withaworse,  •  by  act  of  parliament?"*  (Alexander  Johnston).  It  is  evident 
that  few  occurrences  were  so  likely  to  arouse  the  "  sensitiveness  "  of  the 
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that  the  M  president  general,"  the  head  of  all  author- 
ity, was  to  be  appointed. i  "What  is  the  use,"  it 
might  naturally  be  objected,  "in  talking  to  us  about 
adopting  such  a  plan?  Union  may  be  very  well. 
Your  arguments  are  well  put.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
union  only  at  the  expense  of  relinquishing  our  local 
rights,  we  want  none  of  it."  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
question  of  sovereignty.  Down  deep  in  their  hearts, 
there  may  have  been  a  feeling  that  there  would  come 
a  time  when  there  might  indeed  be  a  "president 
general "  at  the  head  of  their  government,  but  ap- 
pointed by  themselves,  and  not  by  the  crown.  That 
both  Franklin  and  Hopkins  more  or  less  definitely 
looked  forward  to  such  an  event,  as  one  which 
would  simplify  matters,  seems  evident  from  their 
writings.2 

When,  however,   the    inquiry   arises   as  to   how 
definite  a  conception  of  independence  and  separation 

charter  colonies  as  the  attempt  of  parliament,  (in  which  they  had  no  repre- 
sentation), to  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction.  And  in  the  later  conflict  of  the 
colonies  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  not  so  much  the  King,  as  the  "parliament 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  they  felt  was  antagonizing  them. 

1  See  the  "  Plan  of  union,"  as  printed  in  R.  I.  Historical  Tracts,  IX.  33. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  193-96,  of  this  work. 
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from  the  home  government,  was  consciously  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists,  a  most  fascinating,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  most  perplexing  question,  is  raised  ; 
and  one  which  is  perhaps  no  nearer  solution  than 
when  John  Adams  and  Mrs.  Warren  discussed  it 
with  somewhat  unnecessary  warmth.1  It  would  be 
easy  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  previous  to  1774,  no  inconsiderable  array  of 
citations,  showing  an  absence  of  any  purpose  to  secure  . 
independence.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  equally 
easy  to  collect  from  the  same  source,  a  body  of 
statements  which  could  be  construed,  apparently, 
in  no  other  way  than   as   looking  to   independence.2 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  5th  series,  IV.  315-511.  See  also  the  letter 
of  John  Adams,  (1S07),  printed  in  Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic,"  p. 
616-20. 

2  See  the  pamphlet,  "Did  the  American  colonists  desire  independence?" 
containing  important  letters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  movement,  collected  by 
Jeremiah  Colburn.  Compare  also  the  note,  by  Jared  Sparks,  in  the 
"Writings  of  George  Washington,'.'  II.  490-502;  Frothingham's  "  ltise  of  the 
republic,"  p.  403-68. 

In  this  very  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  there  were  others  besides  Stephen 
Hopkins  who  looked  forward  to  these  radical  measures.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  New- 
port, during  one  of  the  years  of  Stephen  Hopkins's  governorship,  preached  in 
his  own  church  at  Newport,  (Jan.  19,  1701),  before  the  deputy-governor  and 
other  colony  officers,  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  the  accession 
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And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  on  this  account 
to  attribute  to  the  colonists  a  dishonest  purpose,  nor 
to  accuse  them  of  double  dealing.  This  was  not  tiie 
first  time  that  great  movements  had  hurried  the 
actors  in  them,  to  a  point  never  contemplated  in  their 
original  intention.  The  founders  of  Massachusetts 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  dishonesty  because  they 
declared  as  they  set  sail ; — We  "esteem  it  our  honour 
to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we 
rise,  our  dear  mother;"1  and  yet  in  a  few  years 
after  planting  in  New  England,  found  themselves 
committed  to   independency.2     Nor   is   Roger  Wil- 

of  George  III.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  267,  quoted  from  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury). In  this  sermon,  he  looked  forward  to  "the  possible  exigencies  of 
New-England,  which  may  fall  within  the  period  of  His  Majesty's  [George  III.] 
reign."  (Quoted  in  Holmes's  "  Life  of  Ezra  Stiles,"  p.  101).  In  his  letter  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Spencer,  Feb.  16,  1773,  already  quoted  from,  (see  part  II,  pages  86, 
87,  95,  of  this  work;  also  Appendix  T),  he  expressed  "  perfect  confidence  that 
the  future  millions  of  America  will  emancipate  themselves  from  foreign  op- 
pression." At  about  the  same  time,  he  wrote,  with  regard  to  the  "committees 
of  correspondence :"  "These  assembly  committees  will  finally  terminate  in 
a  general  congress."  (Holmes's  "  Ezra  Stiles,"  p.  168).  July  30,  1774,  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Macaulay :  "There  will  be  a  Runnymede  in  America  "  Kingsley, 
p.  48.  The  connection  into  which  he  was  brought  with  Governor  Hopkins,  ia 
elsewhere  touched  upon,    Sec  part  I,  page  74;  part  II,  page  112,  of  this  work. 

1  This  letter  is  printed  in  Young's    "  Chronicles  of  the  first  planters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,"  p.  295-'J8. 

2  Bacon's  "  Genesis  of  the  New  England  churohes,"  p.  476-73. 
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liams  to  be  regarded  as  a  dissembler  because,  having 
declared  that  in  coming  to  Rhode  Island,  ho  "  desired 
not  to  be  troubled  with  English  company," l  he 
found  himself  a  few  years  later  at  the  head  of  a  col- 
ony.2 In  these  instances,  and  others  like  them,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  men  concerned  in  them  to 
foresee  all  the  phases  of  the  question  which  would 
present  themselves.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  loyalists,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Tories 
there  were  undoubtedly,  who  had  been  from  the 
outset  the  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies  of 
every  liberal  measure  advocated  by  the  colonists. 
But  there  were  others  who  later  were  obliged  to  bear 
this  opprobrious  name,  who  had  gone  with  the  colo- 
nists over  a  large  part  of  their  gradual  progress 
towards  demanding  independence  ; — who  had  united 
with  them  in  protesting,  in  petitioning,  in  memo- 
rializing, and  even  in  reproaching  the  homo  govern- 
ment.     But  to  take   up  arms  against  the  mother 

1  Proceedings  of  Harris  commission,  Providence,  Nov.  17,  1677. 

2  In  1643,  he  obtained  from  the  home  government  the  first    "  patent ''  of 
the  colonj. 
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country  was  one  step  farther  than  they  were  pre- 
pared to  go,  and  from  that  point  the  separation 
began.1 

Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  In  1774  the 
idea  of  independence  was  one  which  had  not  become 
predominant ;  yet  it  was  even  then  widely  canvassed, 
and  it  came  to  the  surface  now  and  then,  in  all  con- 
temporary  discussion.2      What    was    the  feeling  in 

1  See  Sabine's  "Loyalists  of  the  American  revolution."  (Ed.  1864),  I. 
60-08.  This  was  the  case  with  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island. 
(Bartlett's  "  Wanton  family,"  p.  107-10). 

2  Compare  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  447-55.  Elsewhere, 
(p.  408),  Frothingham  remarks,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  "  there 
was  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  independence,  in  New  England,  and  but  little 
more  than  individual  preferences  for  it  in  the  middle  or  southern  colonies." 
Mr.  Frothingham  has  here  indicated  what  has  been  a  source  of  some  perplex- 
ity in  treating  the  subject.  The  truth  is  that  the  substantial  agreement  of  the 
colonists,  after  July,  1770,  on  the  question  of  independence,  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, considering  what  different  sets  of  influences  had  been  in  operation 
towards  this  end,  in  different  colonies.  In  Massachusetts,  as  has  recently 
been  so  forcibly  shown  by  Judge  Chamberlain,  ("John  Adams,  the  states- 
man of  the  American  revolution,"  p.  1G-30),  the  situation  is  absolutely  unin- 
telligible, unless  we  consider  the  ecclesiastical  issue  involved.  "  The  Massa- 
chusetts colonists,"  says  Judge  Chamberlain,  "  may  not,  as  they  said,  have 
aimed  at  independence*  yet  they  steadily,  and  seemingly  not  unconsciously, 
pursued  a  course  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  it."  (p.  49).  In  New  York 
other  issues  were  uppermost.  In  Rhode  Island,  as  has  been  apparent  from 
the  previous  chapters  of  this  work,  the  fundamental  issue  was  an  insistence 
on  the  privileges  of  local  self-government,  guaranteed  by  the  charter. 

11 
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Rhode  Island?  It  was,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  a 
determined  struggle  for  independence.  If  her  most 
eminent  citizen  had  been  asked,  he  must  almost  in- 
evitably have  counselled  resistance.  Eighteen  years 
before  this,1  in  language  which  must  at  that  time  have 
seemed  nothing  less  than  startling,  he  had  asked, — 
M  What  have  the  King  and  parliament  to  do  in  making 
a  law  or  laws  tu  govern  us  by?"  2  He  now  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  his  belief  that  reconcilation  was 
out  of  the  question.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "those 
of  you  who  indulge  this  opinion  I  think  deceive 
yourselves."  3 

1  In  March,  1750. 

2  See  the  deposition  of  Job  Almy,  Jan.  23,1757,  (Records  of  Worcester 
County  (Mass.)  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  Case  of  Hopkins  v.  Ward).  Almost 
equally  significant  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  resolutions  reported  by 
Stephen*!  lopkins,  (as  chairman  of  the  committee),  to  the  town  of  Providence, 
Aug.  13,  1705,  (See  part  II.  pages  71-72,  of  this  work),  when  he  not  merely 
urged  upon  their  consideration  the  four  resolves  which  his  correspondent, 
Patrick  Henry,  had  carried  through  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses ;  but 
also  the  fifth,  which  had  failed  of  adoption  in  Virginia,  but  was  now  success- 
ful in  Rhode  Island.  It  reads  ."—"That  His  Majesty's  liege  people,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordi- 
nance designed  to  impose  any  internal  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them,  other 
than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid."  (Staples's 
"Annals,"  p.  213). 

3  At  Philadelphia  in  October,  1774.     (Stone's  "  John  Howland,"  p.  199). 
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It  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
year,  1774,  should  have  become  memorable  as  the 
year  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  the  first  of  a 
series  which  has  extended  with  unbroken  succession 
to  that  which  has  this  year  held  its  sessions  at  Wash- 
ington. Whence  came  the  call  for  this  advanced 
step?1  From  Rhode  Island.  More  specifically, 
from  the  town  of  Providence.2  And  to  whom  per- 
sonally is  the  suggestion  to  be  traced?  There  is,  it 
is  true,  nothing  to  indicate  with  absolute  certainty.3 
Yet  the  inherent  probability  is  very  strong  that 
these  resolutions  were  prepared  by  the  town's  most 
distinguished  citizen,  Stephen  Hopkins  ;  the  patriotic 
head  of  the  Rhode  Island  committee  of  correspond- 
ence ;4  the  shaper  of  public  sentiment  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gazette-?  the  proposer  of  a  congress  ten  years 
before,  (the  congress  of  17o*5)  ;6    the  man  who,  still 

1  See  Appendix  L. 

2  May  17,  1774.    Town  meeting  records  of  Providence,  1774.    The  resolu- 
tions then  passed  are  printed  in  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  2'.\3. 

3  The  entry  on  the  manuscript  records  is  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of 
James  Angel',  at  that  time  town  clerk,  as  would  be  natural. 

4  See  part  II,  page  77.  5    See  part  II,  pages  47-49,  80,  S2-4&. 
fi    See  part  II,  pages  70,  71,  72. 
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earlier,  in  1754,  had  been  the  supporter  and  the 
partial  framer  of  a  measure1  designed  to  give  the 
united  colonies  a  form  of  government  of  their  own  ; 
and  who  during  the  entire  twenty  years  intervening 
had  lost  no  opportunity  to  develop  public  sentiment2 
in  this  direction,  both  in  his  own  colony  and  else- 
where. Should  it  indeed  appear,  that  not  his  own 
hand,  but  some  one's  else,  drew  this  particular  resolu- 
tion, it  must  stilT  be  regarded  as  a  very  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  developing 
a  national  sentiment  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  language  of  this  "  first  recommendation3  of  a 
congress  "  "  by  an  organized  body  "  is  significant. 
It  calls  for  a  congress,  to  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives, and  to  establish  the  firmest  union  *  and  to 
adopt  measures  which  shall  be  effectual  in  furthering 
these  ends. 

And  the  sentiments  so  unmistakably  expressed  by 
the   town    of   Providence   in    its   instructions  to  its 

1  The  Albany  plan  of  union~    See  part  I,  page  195. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  195-%. 

3  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  332. 

4  Printed  in  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  235.    Also  in  the   Providence   Oazttte, 
May  21,  1774. 
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deputies  in  the  General  Assembly,  (of  whom  Stephen 
Hopkins1  was  one),  were  faithfully  embodied,  or 
rather  improved  upon,  in  the  action2  taken  by  that 
body  on  the  15th  of  June.  "A  firm  and  inviolable 
union,"3  its  resolutions  declared,  "is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary," not  only  to  consult  upon  grievances,  but 
M  to  establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colo- 
nies ;"  and,  what  is  a  significant  advance  in  defi- 
niteness  over  previous  recommendations,  "a  regular 
annual  convention  of  representatives  from  all  the 
colonies  "  is  strenuously  urged.  On  the  same  day4 
moreover,  as  if  in  pledge  of  her  sincerity  in  this 
matter,  Rhode  Island  elected  her  delegates  to  the 
proposed  congress.  In  this  action,  also,  she  was  in 
advance  of  every  other  colony.5    JThe  assembly  made 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  240. 

2  These  resolutions  are  printed  in  It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VIF.  246-47.  Also  in 
the  Providence  Gazette,  June  25,  1774. 

3  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  pen  of  some  able  writer,  perhaps 
Hopkins  himself,  was  busy  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  during  these  few 
months.  See,  for  instance,  the  communication  signed  "New-England,"  in 
the  Providence  Gazette,  May  14,  1774,  which  hopes  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
great  people  will  ever  be  exerted  to  make  the  union  perpetual." 

4  June  15,  1771. 

5  See  the  dates,  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  except 
Georgia,  as  given  in  Frothiugham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  .'5G2-64. 
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choice1  of  Stephen  Hopkins2  and  Samuel  Ward  ;3 — 
an  action  so  conspicuously  honorable  and  fitting  as 
to  arrest  attention.  Certainly  in  no  other  way 
could  the  colony  have  reflected  greater  honor  upon 
herself  than  by  the  choice  of  these  men  as  her  repre- 
sentatives ;- —  the  former  her  most  eminent  citizen, 
the  man  who  had  been  identified  at  every  step  with 
the  movement  towards  nationality,  the  first  Khode 
Island  man  to  make  the  name  of  Rhode  Island  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotism  among  her  sister  colonies  ; 
—  the  latter  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  governor  of 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  24rt. 

2  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  fact  that  Stephen  Hopkins,  whose  whole 
influence  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  in  the  direction  of  American 
nationality,  was  very  appropriately  the  first  delegate  chosen,  from  the  first 
colony  to  move  in  the  matter,  to  the  first  "  national "  congress  ever  held ;  and 
that  in  the  General  Assembly  he  represented  the  town  from  which  the  fir»t 
official  call  for  such  a  congress  had  come. 

3  Samuel  Ward,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  (prepared  by  him  and  passed  by 
the  town  of  Westerly),  had  on  the  2d  of  February,  1774,  followed  closely  in 
the  line  of  Governor  Hopkins's  pamphlet  of  ten  years'  before,  ("The  rights 
of  colonies  examined,"  p.  5),  in  asserting  "  That  the  act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, claiming  a  right  to  make  laws  binding  upon  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural,  constitutional,  and  charter 
rights  and  privileges,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony."  (rrinted  in  C.  H. 
Denison'a  "  Governor  Samuel  Ward  ").  In  17GC  he  wrote  to  his  son  :  "These 
colonies  are  destined  to  an  early  independence,  and  you  will  live  to  see  my 
words  verified."     (Quoted  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  II.  195). 
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the  colony  during  the  stamp-act  troubles,1  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  tho  leader  of  American  sentiment 
in  a  strongly  loyalist  portion  of  the  colony.2  And 
thus  finally  was  closed,  the  breach  which  in  former 
years  had  well  nigh  threatened  tho  existence  of  the 
colony.3 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year ;  and  although  he  still  had  nearly  a  dozen  years 
of  life  before  him,4  yet  they  would  mainly  lie  beyond 
the  limit  of  three-score-years-and-ten  ;  and  he  was 
entering  upon  a  period  when,  most  unfortunately, 
great  physical  infirmity  would  seriously  impair  his 
energies.  One  can  hardly  contemplate  tho  vigor 
and  active  energy  which  had  characterized  his  con- 
duct of  affairs^during  the  comparatively  unimportant 
wars  with  the  French  and  Indians,5  and  contrast  with 
it  his  now  enfeebled  condition,  when  the  spirit  was 
ns  willing  as  ever,  but  the  flesh  all  too  weak,6  without 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  444-500. 

2  Gammell'8  "  Samuel  Ward,"  cli.  V,  VI. 

3  See  Chapter  VII.  4    1774-85. 
6  See  part  II,  pages  9-11, 1 2- 14,  22-24. 

0    From  the  very  full  diary  of  Governor  Ward,  (printed  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  History,  I.  439-42,  503-f>,  549-GO),  it  appears  that  Governor  Hopkim 
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wishing  that  the  period  of  his  career  had  fallen  a 
little  later  in  the  century.  So  late  as  February,  17b0, 
his  grateful  fellow-citizens  insisted  on  electing  him 
to  a  seat  in  congress  ;x  but  after  the  session  of  1776 
his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  attend.2  His  actual 
service  in  that  body  is,  therefore,  connected  only 
with  the  First  and  Second  Congresses,  —  those  of 
1774,  and  1775-76.3 

Stephen  Hopkins  took  his  seat  in  the  First  Con- 
gress on  the  first  day  of  its  session,  September  5, 
1774,4  having  arrived  at  Philadelphia  six  djiys  be- 
fore.5    Out  of  the  55  delegates  present,6  he  was  the 

was  almost  continuously  incapacitated  from  giving  a  full  share  of  liis  time  to 
the  deliberations  of  congress;  and  from  Governor  Hopkins's  own  let  tors  home 
it  is  evident  that  his  prostration  was  of  the  most  serious  nature, 
l""  K.  I.  Col.  Records,  IX.  5. 

2  Staples's  "  Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress,"  p.  12f>. 

3  Reckoning  the  adjournments  of  the  congress  itself,  the  period  from  Sept., 
1774  to  Dec,  1770,  covered  but  two  "  congresses,"  (1)  from  Sept.  5,  to  Oct.  26, 
1774,  and  (2)  from  May  10,  1775,  to  Dec.  12,  1770.  Stephen  Hopkins  was  three 
times  elected  to  these  congresses ;  at  the  June  session  of  1774,  the  Dec.  session 
of  1774,  and  the  May  session  of  1770,  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly. 
(R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  240,  207,  and  Staples's  "  Rhode  Island  in  the  Conti- 
nental  Congress,"  p.  71). 

4  Journals  of  congress,  1774. 

5  Magazine  of  American  History,  1.  440. 

6  For  the  list  of  delegates,  see  frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p. 
302-64.      In  the  Pennsylania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  V.  Ill,  are 
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only  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Albany 
congress  of  1754.1  But  he  here  met  face  to  face, — 
no  doubt  in  many  instances  for  the  first  time, —  men 
with  whom  his  duties  on  the  committees  of  corre- 
spondence,2 and  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  element 
in  his  own  colony,  must  have  brought  him  into 
repeated  connection  during  the  past  ten  years  ; — 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  John 
Jay,  George  Head,  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Rutledge,  and 
Edward  Rutledge.    The  story  of  their  deliberations3 

printed  some  letters  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  daily  assemblings  of  these  dele- 
gates, (though  of  course  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  their  meetings), —  the 
future  Dr.  Solomon  Drownc,  then  spending  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia. 
"  They  assemble,"  said  he,  "at  about  9  or  10  o'clock,  A.  31.,  and  break  up  at 
about  3  P.  31.  *  *  *  The  lodgings  of  our  delegates  being  opposite  Carpenter's 
Hall,  we  went  in  to  see  them.  *  *  *  Govr.  Hopkins  went  with  us  into  the 
Hall."  (Letter  of  Oct.  5,  1774).  The  late  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  in  his  ad- 
mirable "Oration  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress of  1774,"  delivered  Sept.  5,  1871,  drew  some  striking  pen-portraits  of  the 
delegates.  "Yonder,"  he  writes,  "  sits  the  oldest  of  them  all.  His  form  is 
bent,  his  thin  locks  fringing  a  forehead  bowed  with  age  and  honorable  service, 
and  his  hands  shake  tremulously  as  he  folds  them  in  his  lap.  It  is  Stephen 
Hopkins."     (Hoppin's  "  Henry  Armitt  Brown,"  p.  229). 

1  Franklin,  his  associate  in  that  congress,  did  not  become  a  member  of  th« 
Continental  Congress  until  1775. 

2  See  part  II,  pages  73-77,  of  this  work. 

3  Their  sessions  lasted  from  Sept.  5,  to  Oct.  20,  1774. 
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has  been  often  told;1  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
again  rehearsing  it.2  The  two  Rhode  Island  dele- 
gates found  themselves  called  upon  to  act  for  their 
colony,  in  measures3  which  had  not  been  expressly 
contemplated.  But  they  entertained  no  doubt  as  to 
the'  readiness  of  the  patriots  at  home,  to  approve 
what  should  be  determined  on  by  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  congress.4      Yet  if  one  will   run  his 

1  See  the  Journals  of  congress,  1774;  Staples's  "Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  p.  14-16;  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  304- 
77;  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  v.  G-7;  Henry  Armitt  Brown's 
oration,  Sept.  5,  1874,  (in  Hoppin's  "Memoir  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown,"  p. 
213-50).  Of  those  members  of  these  early  congresses,  who  have  left  for  us 
memoranda  of  the  proceedings,  in  their  writings,  the  following  may  be  men- 
ioned:  John  Adams,  in  his  "Works,"  11.305-502;  III.  l-S<S;Thomas  Jefferson's 
notes  on  the  "Debates  in  1770,"  printed  in  the  "Madison  papers,"  I.  9-39; 
and  Samuel  Ward,  in  his  diary,  printed  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  I. 
439-42,  503-0,  549-00. 

2  The  measures,  says  Staples,  "  were  adopted  after  long  and  careful  delib- 
eration and  discussion,  as  appears  from  their  records.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  those  records  do  not  contain  the  arguments  or  even  the  names  of 
the  delegates  that  advocated  them."  (Staples's  "  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  p.  15-16). 

3  As,  for  instance,  in  the  Act  of  Association.  Compare  the  list  of  acts  ex- 
pressly authorized,  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  210-47),  with  those  actually 
entered  into,  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  263). 

4  The  contrast  U  a  striking  one  between  the  respect  everywhere  accorded 
to  the  first  three  congresses  and  their  members,  and  the  contemptuous  disre- 
gard which  the  congresses  of  17S0  to  1788  experienced. 
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eye  over  the  list  of  measures  agreed  on  by  this  First 
Continental  Congress,  the  question  of  independence 
will  be  found  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
members  were  assembled  "to  procure  redress  of 
their  grievances."  Yes,  but  how?  By  obtaining 
representation  in  parliament?  This  had  been  found 
impracticable.  By  petitions?  This  resource  had 
been  tried,  and  exhausted.  By  threats?  But  they 
were  serious-minded  men,  and  averse  to  trifling. 
Should  they  resort  to  armed  resistance?  That  was 
a  bold  word  ;  but  Stephen  Hopkins  had  already  said 
it.  "Powder  and  ball,"  he  declared  to  his  associates 
in  congress,  "  will  decide  this  question.  The  gun 
and  bayonet  alone  will  finish  the  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  any  of  you  who  cannot  bring  your 
minds  to  this  mode  of  adjusting  the  question,  had 
better  retire  in  time."1      Yet  the  First  Congress  ad- 

1  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston,  whose  name  was  to  become  historic  within  the 
next  seven  months,  (see  the  very  full  references  to  authorities  on  the  question 
of  his  signal  lights  in  the  North  Church  tower,  in  the  "  Memorial  history  of 
Boston,"  III.  101),  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  G,  1774,  as  a  bearer  of  confi- 
dential dispatches,  lodging  in  the  same  house  with  Governor  Hopkins,  Gover- 
nor Ward,  and  other  members  of  the  congress.  (See  Colonel  Iievere'i 
letter  of  Jan.  1,  1793,  printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1878,  p.  371).  It 
Is  on  his  authority,  (Stone's  "  John  Howland,"  p.  108-U'J),  that  the  above  Ian- 
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journed,  after  a  seven  weeks'  session,  without  reach- 
ing this  stage.  In  April,  1775,  however,  three 
weeks  before  the  Second  Congress  convened,  the 
inevitable  conflict  of  arms  was  precipitated  by  the 
events  of  Lexington  and  Concord. i 

In  this  Second  Congress,-  therefore,  the  stern  ne- 
cessity of  actual  conflict  forced  the  reluctant  patriots 
to  raise  and  equip  an  army, — which  was  at  once  known 
as  the  "Continental  army  ;"3  to  appoint  for  it  a  com- 
mander-in-chief,4—  of  the  United  Colonies  ;   and  to 

guage  of  Governor  Hopkins  is  cited.  "  Colonel  Revere,"  says  Mr.  Howl  and, 
"  6tated  that  this  speech  had  a  most  thrilling  effect,  and  coming  from  one  of 
the  oldest  members  present,  appeared  to  be  deeply  pondered."  (Stone's 
"John  Rowland,"  p.  109). 

1  April  19,  1775.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Stephen  Hop- 
kins's words  as  to  "powder  and  ball,"  the  "gun  and  bayonet,"  were  ringing 
In  Paul  Ucvere's  ears,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  on  his  midnight  ride  to  Lexing- 
ton. Though  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  "the  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that 
night,"  and  the  next  morning's  light  witnessed  the  tiring  of  "  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world." 

2  Its  sessions  in  this  year  lasted  from  May  10,  to  Aug.  1,  and  from  Sept.  5, 
to  Dec.  30.  The  roll  of  its  members  is  printed  in  Etting's  "  Historical  account 
of  the  Old  State  House  of  Pennsylvania,"  p.  S4-S5.  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
were  members  of  this  congress. 

3  The  gradual  coming  into  use  of  the  word  "Continental"  ia  a  curious 
indication  of  the  steady  crystallization  into  a  united  body.      Compare  Froth  - 

ingham's  "  Pise  of  the  republic,"  p.  4G2. 

4  «  I  have  been  called  upon,"  wrote  Washington,  "  by   the    unanimous 
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provide  funds  for  its  support,1 — the  undoubted  germ 
of  the  national  treasury.  In  all  this,  there  was  a 
distinct  progress  from  the  tentative  and  hesitating 
co-operative  action  of  the  Act  of  Association,  to  an 
unquestionable  exercise  of  national  powers.  But 
more  was  to  follow.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
1775,  a  committee  was  appointed,2  (Stephen  Hop- 
kins being  a  member),  to  report  a  plan  for  "furnish- 
ing these  colonies  with  a  naval  armament."3  This 
action,  moreover,  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
to  Messrs  Hopkins  and  Ward,  earnestly  advocating 
the  "building,  at  the  Continental  expense"  of" a  fleet 
of  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  these  colo- 
nies."4 On  the  26th  of  July,  1775,  acting  on  still 
another  Rhode  Island  impulse,  a  national  postal  sys- 
tem, devised  by  William   Goddard,5   Hopkins's   for- 

voice  of  the  colonics,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Continental  Army."    (Let- 
ter of  June  20,  1775.    Washington's  "  Writings,"  III.  5). 
1    Journals  of  congress,  June  15,  1775.  2    Ibid.,  Dec.  11,  1775. 

3  See  Appendix  M.    Gov.  Hopkins's  brother  was  in  command. 

4  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  309.     (August,  1775). 

5  See  Staples's  "Annals  of  Providence,"    p.  615-16;    Arnold's    "Rhode 
Island,"  II.  351-52. 
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mer  co-worker  in  connection  with  the  Providence 
Gazetted  was  formally  adopted2  by  congress  ;  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  immediately  appointed  post- 
master-general of  the  United  Colonics. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  daring  these 
sessions  of  177G,  these  careful  builders  of  the 
nation  should  have  found  the  momentum  towards 
nationality  now  become  so  strong,  that  they  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  "dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them"  with  Great  Britain, 
and  proclaim  themselves  independent.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  f?  Declaration  " 
of  July  4,  1776,  did  not  make  the  colonies  inde- 
pendent. It  was  rather  the  statement  in  formal 
terms,  of  a  fact  which  had  been  a  fact  for  some 
time.  The  colonies  had,  by  the  long  preparation  of 
the  committees  of  correspondence,  reached  a  point 
where  they  were  drawn   irresistibly   into   associated 

1    See  part  II,  page  48. 

2  Journals  of  congress,  1775,  p.  124.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice 
that  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Arnold,  "  anticipated,  by 
nearly  six  weeks,  the  action  of  congress  "on  the  subject."  (Arnold's  "  Rhode 
Island,"  II.  352).  Post  offices  were  established  by  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  in  June,  1775.     (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  351-53). 


; 
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action.  And  thus  Union  was  secured.  They  had, 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  prolonged  insistence  on 
the  exercise  of  local  rights,  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
armed  resistance.  And  thus  Independence  was 
reached.  On  the  4th  of  July,  177G,  both  were  at 
last  clearly  outlined  facts.  The  consciousness  of  the 
distinguished  and  efficient  share1  of  Rhode  Island  in 
both  of  these  movements,  were  surely  among  the 
signal  occasions  for  gratification,  to  Stephen  Hopkins, 
as    he    deliberately    affixed    his    signature2    to    that 

1  Not  only  had  Rhode  Island  thus  contributed  in  a  very  noteworthy  way, 
to  the  assumption  of  national  powers,  by  the  United  Colonies,  but  she  had 
herself  on  the  4th  of  May,  177(5,  (precisely  two  months  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  by  congress,  passed  an  act  which  wholly  nullified  the  alle- 
giance of  Rhode  Island  citizens  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  deliberately 
altered  the  form  of  "  commissions,  writs,  and  processes."  (It.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, VII.  522-23).  These  were  for  the  present  to  run  in  the  name  of  the 
colony,  instead  of  in  the  name  of  the  King.  But  it  is  significant  that,  while 
the  March  (1770)  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  closed  with  the  usual 
formula,  "  God  save  the  King,"  (It.  I.  Col.  Itecords,  VII.  501),  this  May  ses- 
sion closed  with  the  decidedly  national  sentiment,  "God  save  the  United 
Colonies."  (It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  577).  The  commission  which  Stephen 
Hopkins  and  William  Ellery  received  from  the  General  Assembly,  May  G, 
1770,  is  printed  in  Appendix  O. 

2  "His  signature,"  says  Wain,  (on  the  information  of  Moses  Brown),  indi- 
cating "a  very  tremulous  hand,  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  bold,  nervous, 
and  prominent  writing  of  the  president,"  was  due  to  a  nervous  affection.  In 
this  case  the  signature  was  accomplished  by  guiding  "  the  right  hand  with  the 
left."    (Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  245). 


• 
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memorable  instrument  which  announced  these  facts 
to  the  world. 

Thus  was  settled,  in  part,  the  complex  problem  of 
union  and  independence.  The  long  struggle  for  na- 
tionality, however,  was  yet  to  come.  And  in  this 
case,  the  issue  out  of  all  our  difficulties  was  to  be 
reached  only  after  a  course  marked  by  almost  in- 
credible political  blindness.  Every  one  was  convinced 
that  some  formal  system  of  government  must  be 
adopted  ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  July 
12,  1776, l  was  an  expression  of  this  conviction.  A 
year  later,2  this  committee  reported  the  "Articles  of 
confederation. "  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  this  committee  on  its  appointment,  had 
been  obliged  by  a  yet  more  alarming  decline  in 
health,  to  leave  the  Continental  Congress  only  a  few 
weeks  later,3  never  to  return.4  In  fact,  the  "Arti- 
cles," embodying   as  they  did,  the  strongly  marked 

1  A  list  of  the  members  is  printed  in  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  repub- 
lic," p.  5G0. 

2  July  12,  1777.    Journals  of  congress,  1777. 

3  September,  1776.      See  letter  of  William  Ellery  (Sept.  17),  to  Governor 
Cooke,  printed  in  Staples's  "  Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress,"  p.  S3. 

4  See  Appendix  O,  for  a  memorandum  of   his  services  in  congress,  1774-76. 
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conservative  views  of  Dickinson,1  arc  such  as  could 
never  have  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  Hopkins.  His  death  in  1785, 2  before  the  ade- 
quate discussion  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the 
present  constitution,3  was  deeply  lamented,  and  with 
good  reason.  For  there  was  never  greater  need  of 
such  strong,  enlightened,  effective  influence  as  his, 
than  in  that  movement,  so  far  as  Rhode  Island  was 
concerned. 

From  the  outset,  Stephen  Hopkins  had  shown  an 
ability  to  grasp  the  peculiar  situation  in  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  forced  upon  his  consideration  in  1754,  when 
the  heated  imaginations  of  his  fellow-colonists,  fear- 
ing "a  union  for  whatever  purpose  that  might  com- 
promise the  chartered  liberties"4  of  the  colony,  in- 
duced the  excited  charges  against  him.5  When  his 
was  perhaps  the  only  voice  raised  in  this  colony,  for 

1  "  Drawn  up  by  John  Dickinson."  Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic," 
p.  569. 

2  For  several  years  he  had  been  wholly  disabled. 

3  That  discussion  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  beginning  with  the  consum- 
mately able  letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  James  Duane,  Sept.  3,  1780, 
(Hamilton's  "Works,"  I.  160-68). 

4  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  191. 

5  See  part  I,  pages  170-79,  188-91,  of  this  work. 
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the  union  of  all  the  colonies  in  a  congress,!  he  had 
fearlessly  taken  his  position.  Side  by  side  with  his 
gradually  developing  advocacy  of  independence,  is 
constantly  to  be  seen,  in  his  case,  a  very  marked 
adherence  to  those  principles  which  resulted  in  the 
distinctly  national2  government  finally  attained,  in 
1787-89. 

Few  things  are  plainer  than  that  the  principle  of 
a  political  sovereignty  distinct  from  Great  Britain, 
was  insisted  on,  long  before  1776.  It  may  be  found 
not  only  in  the  writings  of  Hopkins3  and  Samuel 
Adams  ;4  but  in  those  of  Jefferson5  and  Patrick 
Henry. e  When,  however,  by  the  events  culmin- 
atinginthe  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  political 
union  with  Great  Britain  was  dissolved,  to  what 
authority  was  the  sovereignty  now  transferred? 
There  have  been  two  answers  to  this  question.  One 
class  of  political  theorists  would  reply,  "To  the 
separate  colonies  or  states,  as  such,  which,  for  more 

1  See  part  I,  pages  185-SG,  of  this  work. 

2  Compare  part  I,  page  ISO:  part  II,  pages  5S,  60-70,  80,  88. 

3  Hopkins's  "  The  rights  of  colonies  examined,"  p.  5,  7,  9,  21. 

4  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I,  75-77.        5    Randall's  "  Jefferson,"   I.  86. 
6  Wirt's  "  Patrick  Henry,"  p.  74-75. 
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than  a  century  had  been  exercising,  or  claiming  to 
exercise,  the  rights  of  self-government,  each  in  its 
own  sphere.1"  Another  body  of  political  thinkers, 
however,  would  reply,  "To  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  such,  who  since  1774  had  united  in  a  con- 
gress, which  regulated  trade  ;  which  in  1775  raised 
and  equipped  an  army  ;  which  had  created  an  Ameri- 
can navy ;  which  had  adopted  an  American  flag  ;'2 
which  had  established  a  general  postal  system ; 
which  had  opened  negotiations  with  foreign  nations ; 
which  had,  in  fact,  step  by  step,  assumed  the  exercise 
of  national  powers."3  To  a  certain  extent,  both  claims 
are  true.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  those  who 
have  most  strongly  realized  the  inherent  truth  of  one 
of  these  propositions,  that  in  many  cases  they  have 
failed  to  see  the  truth  equally  underlying  the  other. 
It  is  evident  that  this  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
for  example,  started  on  a  basis  of  almost  entire 
independence.  It  is  farther  evident  that  on 
receiving  from  the   home  government,  in  1643,  the 

1  Calhoun's  "  Works,"  I.  119. 

2  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  408. 

3  Compare  Frothingham's  "  Kise  of  the  republic,"  p.  479-90. 
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remarkable  patent  of  that  year, i  and  later,  in  1663, 
its  extraordinarily  liberal  charter,2  whatever  acknowi- 
edgmcnt  of  allegiance,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
accompanied  these  acts,  was  almost  wholly  nominal  ; 
that  the  colony,  being  left  largely  to  itself,  up  to  the 
year  1763,  came  in  fact  to  exercise,  without  inter- 
ference or  restraint,  those  functions  of  self-govern- 
ment  to  which  the  colonists  had  always  been  in- 
clined;  that  in  cases  where  speciiic  acts  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation  crossed  this  tendency,  the  habit 
was  gradually  acquired,  of  tacitly  nullifying  such 
legislation  ;3  that  when  in  1763-74,  the  home  govern-  \ 

ment  was  finally  alive  to  this  fact,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  insist  rigidly  upon  the  letter  of  the  law, 
the  result  was  a  most  stubborn  and  desperate  refusal 
on  the  part  of  this  colony,  which  issued  finally  in  the 
sundering  of  its  relations  to  the  mother  country. 

Thus  much  for  the  fortunes  of  this  doctrine  of 
local  self-government  in  Rhode  Island,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  mother  country.       From   1774   to    1790, 

1  Frinted  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  H3-208. 

2  Ibid.,  II.  1-21. 

3  Compare  part  II,  pages  3G-38,  of  this  work. 
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however,  the  same  doctrine  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  another  kind  of  stru^le.  There  were  not 
wanting  men  in  Rhode  Island  who  gradually  came 
to  ask,  as  the  movements  towards  the  coalescing  of 
the  American  colonies  in  one  government  advanced  : 
— "Is  it  possible  that,  instead  of  achieving  independ- 
ence, we  have  simply  changed  masters?"  In  their 
eyes,  the  British  yoke  was  apparently  to  be  replaced 
by  the  "Continental"  yoke,  and  later  by  the 
"constitutional  tyranny."  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  state  in  which  this 
sentiment  existed.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  every 
circumstance  of  its  previous  history  would  cause 
this  to  be  an  extraordinarily  lively  factor  in  the 
situation  here.  Nor  can  we,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  opposition  in  this  state,  to  a  stronger  central  gov- 
ernment, in  1786-UO,  begin  at  1786,  merely.  So 
far  back  as  1774,  when  the  first  movements  towards 
organized  co-operation  were  developed,  the  germs 
of  this  opposition  manifested  themselves,  and  they 
are  to  be  met  with,  all  the  way  along.  In  1775, 
Nathanael  Greene  wrote  to  Governor  Cooke  : 
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"  I  am  informed  it  was  proposed  to  recall  the  troops.  *  *  * 
I  hope  the  little  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  so  highly  favored  with 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  so  nobly  distinguished  for  their  patriot- 
ism, won't  be  the  first  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  united  counsel  and  strength  of  America."  l 

In  1782,  Captain  William  Allen  wrote2  home  from 

his  position  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  his  company, 

that : 

"Rhode  Island  is  much  talked  of  &  charged  of  being  very 
obstinate  for  not  passing  the  impost  law,  by  which  the  public 
treasury,  it  is  computed,  is  some  hundreds  of  thousands  the 
poorer."  3 

In  the  next  year  Nathanael  Greene  wrote  from 
Newport  to  Robert  Morris  : 

1  Nathanael  Greene  to  Governor  Cooke,  Sept.  123, 1775.  (R.  I.  Hist.  Soc. 
Col.  VI.  125,  120). 

2  Foster  Correspondence,  I.  19.  (Printed,  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  VI.  2<J4.)  The 
letter  is  dated  Camp  Highlands,  14th  Augt,  1782,  and  is  addressed  to  Theodore 
Foster. 

3  In  this  same  year,  Alexander  Hamilton,  overwhelmingly  convinced  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  impost  law,  presented  a  resolution  in  congress 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  be  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  this  action,  "us  a  measure  essential  to  the  safety  and 
reputation  of  these  states."  .This  committee  had  hardly  heen  appointed  when 
the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  impost  by  Rhode  Island  arrived. 

This,  says  Hamilton's  hiographer,  "may  after  all  have  been  inspired  by 
Providence,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  the  new  union  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States."    (Morse's  "Alexander  Hamilton,"  I.  108). 
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"The  legislature  of  this  state  have  again  rejected  the  impost, 
and  by  so  great  a  majority,  and  by  such  false  reasoning,  that  I 
begiu  to  despair  of  their  coming  into  the  measure  at  all.  *  *  * 
What  is  to  become  of  us,  and  our  national  honor,  God  only 
knows.  No  people  ever  had  brighter  prospects  shaded  so  unex- 
pectedly." l 

In  1786,  President  Manning,  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  at  that  time  patriotically  serving  the  state  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  wrote  home  in  lamma^e  of 
most  earnest  appeal,  to  Governor  Collins,  (the  let- 
ter being  signed  by  himself  and  General  Nathan 
Miller,  jointly).2 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  developments  as  these, 

i 

1  July  3,  17S3.    Greene's  "  Nathanael  Greene,"  III.  524. 

2  "  Congress,  without  being  invested  with  more  extensive  powers,  must 
prove  totally  nugatory.  Should  it  be  imagined  that  your  delegates,  as  indivi- 
duals, wish  for  an  increment  of  power,  be  assured  that  we  hold  ourselves  ser- 
vants of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  readiness  to  relinquish  the  exalted 
station  in  which  you  have  placed  us,  and  return  with  pleasure  to  the  sliade  of 
retirement,  provided  we  can  see  such  a  degree  of  energy  infused  into  your 
federal  government,  as  may  render  it  adequate  to  the  great  ends  of  its  original 
institution.  *  *  *  We  are  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and  are  most  sensibly 
affected  with  everything  which  militates  to  the  dishonor  of  the  state.  Your 
delegates  further  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  if  those  measures  are  continued 
which  have  for  the  last  six  months  been  pursued,  in  their  opinion  they  will 
infallibly  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  state,  and  have  no  inconsiderable  share 
in  the  subversion  of  the  uuion,"  (Letter  of  Sept.  28,  178fi.  Printed  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Records,  X.  223) . 
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and  the  gradual  widening  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  local  and  the  national  sentiment,  that  Governor 
Hopkins,  most  unhappily  for  this  state,  ended  his 
long  and  useful  life  ;l  and  that  thus  the  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  a  national  sentiment  was  deprived  of 
a  most  effective  promoter. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  political  con- 
ditions in  Rhode  Island  in  17(55-86,  with  especial 
reference  to  Stephen  Hopkins  and  his  influence. 

Great  changes  had  come  about  since  1755.  The 
tendency  towards  an  aristocratic  organization  of 
society,  which  had  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
dominate in  southern  Rhode  Island,2  had  been  ar- 
rested. Partly  through  the  removal  of  the  owners 
of  the  immense  estates  of  this  region,  to  Newport  and 
Providence,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  owners  had  been  driven  from  the  country  as 
loyalists,3  the  Narragansett  Country  had  now  become 

1  July  13,  17S5. 

2  See  part  II,  pages  C-8Kof  this  work. 

3  "  When  the  war  of  independence  came,"  says  Colonel  Iligginson,  "  it 
made  no  social  change  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  it  made  a  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  northern  provinces.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  only  for  the  greater 
nearness  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  gentry  of  the  New  England  provinces  took  the 
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distinctly  a  rural  community,  in  traits  and  sentiments 
very  closely  resembling  the  country  towns  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Nor  had  Newport  itself 
been  free  from  a  like  social  change,  owing  to  the 
exodus  of  the  loyalists.  But  the  most  striking  change 
was  to  be  seen  in  Providence.  Twenty  years  of  the 
predominance  in  its  town  affairs,  of  such  enlightened 
and  intelligent  citizens  as  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jabez 
Bowen,  the  Browns,  and  President  Manning,  had 
made  it  a  very  different  town  from  what  it  had  been, 
towards  commerce,  towards  education,  in  its  attitude 
towards  outside  intercourse,  and  towards  general 
culture.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  last  ten  years, 
Providence  and  Newport  had  been  growing  together, i 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Providence  and  the  country 
towns  had  no  less  truly  been  growing  apart.       But 

loyal  side,  and  fled,  while  the  gentry  of  Virginia  fell  in  with  the  new  move- 
ment, becoming  its  leaders."     (Harper's  Magazine,  LXVJI.  4.'{9-40). 

1  One  very  important  factor  in  these  changed  relations  was  the  protracted 
residence  in  Providence  (during  the  occupation  of  Newport  by  the  British, 
177(5—71)),  of  citizens  of  Newport  in  so  great  numbers  as  to  constitute  almost  a 
community  of  their  own.  (Compare  Sheffield's  "  Historical  address,"  New- 
port, Is7t5,  p.  40-45). 

13 
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outside  of  such  centres  of  business  and  intelligence  as 
Newport,  Providence,  and  Bristol,  the  state  at  large 
unfortunately  l>ore  quite  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  colony  of  thirty  years  before.  Its  population, 
unschooled,  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  with 
the  same  narrow  prejudices,  remained  likewise  sus- 
ceptible to  the  control  of  unscrupulous  demagogues. 
There  was  no  longer  an}'  such  issue  as  Newport 
against  Providence  ;  it  was,  rather,  the  country  towns 
against  Providence  and  Newport  ;  and  on  this  issue 
the  antagonism  became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
The  constitutional  struggle  was  preceded  by  a 
local  one1  which  called  out  the  bitterness  of  this  an- 
tagonism, to  an  unprecedented  extent;  and,  in  fact, 
drew  very  sharply  the  lines  on  which,  with  but 
slight  variation,  the  subsequent  contest  was  conduet- 

1  The  question  of  paper  money  issues.  This  most  instructive  episode  in 
Rhode  Island  history  may  be  studied  in  Potter's  "Some  account  of  the  bills 
of  credit,  or  paper  money  of  Rhode  Island,  (issued  as  No.  8,  of  the  R.  I.  His- 
torical Tracts),  p.  117— !0 ;  "Acts  and  Resolves,"  (R.  I.),  178(5;  "The  ca^e  of 
Trevett  vs.  Weeden,"  (containing  Varnuin's  extraordinarily  able  argument, 
and  reprinting  all  the  laws  in  question) ;  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  256,  2%,  355, 
305,  389,  391;  Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  520-30;  Staples's  "Annals  of 
Providence,"  p.  294-320. 
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ed.  The  fiercely  local  spirit,  now  flaming  up  in  its 
last  desperate  blaze,  had  its  strength  in  the  country 
towns,  which,  by  their  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state,1  almost  hopelessly  outnumbered 
Providence  and  Newport.  Now  this  was  the  very 
element, — the  country  element,  —  which  at  all  times 
in  Stephen  Hopkins's  career,  had  been  a  constant 
factor  in  his  support.*-  And  with  good  reason.  He 
was  himself  brought  up  in  one  of  these  same  country 
towns.  His  first  public  services  had  been  in  con- 
nection with  that  town.  His  first  few  years  in  the 
General  Assembly  were  passed  as  a  "country  mem- 
ber." His  service  as  a  surveyor  in  early  life  had 
led  him  to  mix  personally  with  the  yeomanry  of  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Nor  did  these  country  citizens 
know  him  merely.  They  respected  him.  His 
sturdy  energy,  his  simplicity  of  manner,  his  unaffect- 
ed cordiality  and  courtesy,  and  his  commanding 
abilities,  had  very  effectually  won  their    hearts   and 


1  R.  I.  Col.  Record*,  11.6. 

2  Compare  part  I,  pa^c^  5P»,  81,  of  this*  work. 
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secured  their  respect. i  What  Stephen  Hopkins  had 
urged  upon  them  during  the  years  in  which  lie  was 
in  public  life,  had  seldom  failed  of  adoption.  Had 
he,  in  1785-81),  and  later  in  1787-90,  been  alive, 
and  in  possession  of  the  health  and  vigor  which 
he  enjoyed  in  1704,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  extraordinary  influence2  in  creating  and  mould- 
ing public  sentiment  would  have  availed  with  this 
obstinate  element  even.  Nor  would  Rhode  Island 
have  been  left  to  the  ruinous  policy  of  these  years. 
She  was  the  first  colony  to  instruct  her  delegates 
against  the  stamp  act;3  the  only  one  whose  gover- 
nor refused  to  take  the  oath  to  enforce  it ; 4  the  only 
colony  from  which  came  any  printed  defence  of  the 
Albany  plan  of  union  in  1754  ;5  the  colony  from  which 
came  the  first  official  call  for  a  congress  in  1765  ; 6  the 
first  colony  to  call  for  a  Continental  Congress  in 
1774j  and  the  earliest  to  elect  her  delegates  to   this 


1  Compare  Reaman's  "  Scituate,"  p.  21. 

2  Compare  part  I,  pages  18-f-W,  of  this  work;  also  notes. 

3  Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  181. 

4  Bancroft's  «'  United  States,"  V.  351. 

5  See  part  I,  page  187,  of  this  work,  note. 

6  Frothingham's  "  Kist:  of  the  republic,"  p.  181-£2. 

7  I  bid.,  p.  S32. 
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first  Continental  Congress  ;l  the  colony  in  which  the 
first  overt  act  of  resistance  to  Great  Britain  had  oc- 
curred;"2 the  state  which  had  anticipated  by  two 
months,  the  passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  congress;3  the  state,  moreover,  which 
had  anticipated  the  general  government,  in  adopting 
a  general  postal  system,4  and  in  raising  and  equip- 
ping a  naval  armament  for  national  defence  ;  5  and, 
finally,  the  state  through  whose  direct  motion  and 
agency6  these  latter  functions,  unquestionably 
national  as  they  were,  had  been  assumed  by  the 
general  government.  That  this  state,  with  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  a  record,  would  not  have 
been  the  last  to  accede  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  had  Stephen  Hopkins  lived,  we  may 
well  believe.  Though  long  delayed,  however,  this 
action  was  finally  taken,  and  in  June,  1790, 7  her 
place  in  the  national  congress  was  no  longer  vacant. 

1  Frpthingliam's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  'MVi. 

2  Arnold's  "Rhode  Inland,"  II.  318. 

3  II.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  522-23:  4     Ibid.,  VII.  351-53. 

5  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  351-52. 

6  Ibid.    Also  It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  369. 

7  "Annals  of  congress,"  1790,  I.  993. 
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The  thoughtful  observer  who  scans  the  roll  of  dis- 
tinguished services  recounted  above  will  not  fail  to 
notice  that  with  nearly  all  of  them  Stephen  Hop- 
kins's direet  agency  can  be  identified.1  Scarcely 
less  striking,  however,  is  his  indirect  connection, — 
though  posthumous, —  with  the  efforts  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  the  national  constitution  by  Rhode  Isl- 
and in  1790.  Which  were  the  towns  most  strenu- 
ous in  its  advocacy  and  support?  His  own  town  of 
Providence;-  the  town3  of  Newport;  and  the  east- 
ern tier  of  towns,  in  the  accession  of  which  from 
Massachusetts  territory,  he  had  been  so  largely  con- 
cerned,4 in  1747.  What  classes  of  the  community 
were  the  most  enterprising  and  persistent,  in  press- 
ing the  importance  of  this  movement  on  the  atten- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens?  The  merchants,  and 
others   connected  with  the  commercial   interests  of 

1  Compare  part  II,  page  71;  part  I,  page  1S7;  part  II,  pages  123-24,  125-20, 
133-31,  also  Appendix  L. 

2  Compare  part  I,  pages  84-83. 

3  During  the  years  1784-87,  Newport  was  under  a  city  government.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  the  city  charter  was  surrendered,  and  another  was  not 
granted  until  1853. 

i    See  part  I,  page  144,  of  this  work. 
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the  town  and  state,  the  development  of  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  further.1  Who  contributed 
most  signally  by  their  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  subject,  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  these  prin- 
ciples ?  Those  who  were  or  had  been  connected 
with  the  college,  with  whose  foundation  and  support 
he  had  been  so  intimately  identified.-  Who,  per- 
sonally, were  the   most   active   and  earnest,   in   the 

1  Compare  part  I,  pages  85,  01,  102,  of  this  work.  His  most  assiduous  co- 
adjutor iu  this  connection,  John  Urown,  is  entitled  to  the  credit, — to  quote  from 
the  historian  of  Iirown  University,— of  having  done  "more  than  any  other 
man  towards  securing  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  Rhode  Island." 
(Guild's  "James  Manning,"  p.  107). 

2  Compare  part  II,  pages  100-105,  of  tins  work.  His  bosom  friend,  Presi- 
dent Manning,  rendered  services  in  connection  with  the  constitutional  move- 
ment, both  in  this  state  and  in  Massachusetts,  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  See  Guild's  "James  Manning,"  p.  104; 
"Political  writings,"  etc.,  of  W.  G.  Goddard,  I.  17o-7«>,  17!>-S0;  Rhode  Island 
Literary  Repository,  I.  505-20. 

Among  the  noteworthy  discussions  appearing  iu  the  Providence  Gazette, 
(some  of  them  perhaps  from   President  Manning's  pen),  may  be  mentioned  .  ; 

those  in  the  issues  of  April  10,  July  12,  Aug.  2,  Aug.  <.),  Aug.  2.3,  and  Oct.  IS, 
1788.  In  these  spirited  communications  were  advocated  "  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  firm  focderal  government;  "  At  a  town  meeting,  held  March  10,  l?s$ 
instructions  to  the  town's  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  were 
adopted,  earnestly  deploring  the  "degradation  and  wretchedness"  to  which 
"  this  state  [will]  in  all  probability  be  reduced,  should  the  legislature  persist 
in  refusing  to  call  a  state  convention  for  adopting  the  new  constitution." 
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political  agitation  of  that  period,  and  in  diffusing 
among  the  people  at  large,  a  strong,  healthy,  vigor- 
ous national  sentiment?  They  were  the  men  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  "  political  club," 
already  cited  ;  l  men  who  had  discussed  these  ques- 
tions with  him  long  and  thoroughly  ;  men  who  had 
imbibed  from  his  teaching,  the  principles  which  had 
underlain  his  life-long  efforts  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tionality. They  were  James  Manning,  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  his  later  years  ;2  Jabez  Bo  wen,  his 
constant  associate  ;3  Moses  Brown,  his  affectionate 
co-adjutor  and  amanuensis  ;4  John  and  Nicholas 
Brown,  his  business  associates  ;5  Daniel  Jenckes, 
his  intimate  and  trusted  adviser  :6  Theodore  Foster, 
his  associate  in  the  Council  of  War,  and,  by  his  re- 
quest, a  constant  visitor  at  his  house,  in  the  prose- 

1  See  part  I,  pages  131-132,  note;  part  II,   pages  49,  77-79,  of  this  work.    It 
was  perhaps  sti.'l  in  existence. 

2  See  part  II,  pages  101-2,  104,  151,  of  this  work. 

3  See  part  I,  pages  120-21;  part  II,  pages  19,  79,  of  this  work. 

4  See  part  I,  pages  90-97,  118;  part  II,  pages  49,  72,  79,  of  this  work. 

5  See  part  I,  pages  95-96,  102,  120,  131-32;  part  II,  pages  49,   79,   97-98,  10(5, 
109,  of  this  work. 

6  See  part  I,  pages  131-32,  140;  part  II,  pages  49,  72,  79. 
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cutiou  of  historical  studies;1  John  Inncs  Clark,  his 
co-laborer  for  many  years  in  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  town  ;2  Benjamin  Bourne, 
his  associate  in  resistance  to  British  encroachments  ;3 
and  Samuel  Eddy,4  who,  though  young,  was  his 
co-adjutor  in  patriotic  movements."'  These  were 
the  men  whose  efforts0  finally  availed  to  overcome 
the  almost  unprecedented  hostility  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  existed  here  ;  and  placed  Rhode  Island 
where  she  has  since  remained,  as  a  member  of  the 
union. 

The  long   contest  was  over.     "Rhode  Island  was 

1  See  part  II,  pages  49,  104,  of  this  work.    Also  the  Foster  Tapers,  VI.  21. 

2  See  part  I,  page  120,  of  this  work. 

3  See  part  I,  page  1G2,  of  this  work. 

4  See  part  II,  page  155,  of  this  work. 

5  For  the  connection  of  these  men  with  the  movement  which  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  see  Staples's  "  Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental 
Congress,"  p.  5G9-G82.  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  544,  559;  Staples's 
"Annals,"  p.  322,  32S,  331,  335,  340,  346,  348,  34'J. 

G  Tiic  names  here  cited  are  those  of  Providence  men.  Among  those  out- 
side of  Providence,  and  therefore  not  so  directly  subject  to  Stephen  Hopkins's 
influence,  the  following  were  pre-eminently  serviceable  in  promoting  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution:  William  Ellery,  Henry  Marchant,  George 
Champlin,  and  William  Channiug,  of  Newport;  William  Bradford,  of  Bristol; 
James  Mitchell  Varnum,  of  East  Greenwich;  and  General  Natlianacl  Greene, 
of  Warwick. 
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wiser  for  the  struggle,"  says  the  accomplished  grand- 
son of  General  Greene;1  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  opposing  forces  had  worn  themselves  out 
in  the  contest:'2  for  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that, 
from  this  time  on,  so  long  as  there  was  any  active 
federalist  party,  Rhode  Island  was  a  federalist 
state.3  One  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the 
position  of  Rhode  Island  at  this  period,  may 
here  be  cited.  In  almost  the  last  year  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  state  of  Virginia  passed  the  re- 
solves widely  known  as  the  "resolutions  of  171)8,"  4 
asserting  the  right  of  the  states  to  resist  the  national 
authority.5       From     various    quarters    there    came 

1  George  Washington  Greene.     ('•Short  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  271). 

2  One  of  the  most  assiduous  opponents  of  the  constitution,  (Arthur  Fen. 
ner),  remarked,  after  its  adoption,  that  lie  "  was  glad  we  had  got  clear  of  the 
contention."    (Quoted  in  Stone's  "John  llowland,"  p.  1G6). 

3  Majorities  were  given  in  Rhode  Island,  for  Washington  in  1792,  and  for 
John  Adams  in  179G  and  1800.  The  federalist  party  being  now  demoralized, 
the  votes  of  Rhode  Island  were  given  for  Jefferson  on  his  second  candidacy 
in  1804,  but  in  180S  and  1812  for  C.  G,  Pinckney  and  DeWitt  Clinton.  (R.  I. 
Manual,  1SS3-S4,  p.  134). 

4  Printed  in  Elliot's  "  Debates  in  the  several  state  conventions,"  etc.,  etc., 
IV.  528-29.  See,  however,  the  original  text,  as  printed  in  the  edition  of  1830, 
IV.  380. 

5  For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  essential  principles  of  tlusse  resolutions,  see 
The  Nation,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  Is.  Nov.  S,  Nov.  15,  1883;  XXXVI  I.  27b,  330-32, 
392-93,  414. 
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quick  and  emphatic  protests  against  this  dangerous 
and  disorganizing  theory.  In  close  succession,  the 
legislatures  of  Delaware,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
expressed  their  emphatic  dissent.1  Where  was 
Rhode  Island  at  this  juncture?  Alt  examination  of 
the  language  of  her  spirited  protest,  adopted  by  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly,  February,  HDD,'2  shows 
that  she  was  now  among  the  very  foremost  of  the 
states  which  effectively  sustained  the  supremacy  of 
the  national  government.  "Iu  the  federal  courts 
exclusively,"  this  Rhode  Island  protest  declares, 
"and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
ultimately,"  is  vested  "the  authority  of  deciding  on 
the  constitutionality  of  any  act  or  law;"  and  "for 
any  state  legislature  to  assume  that  authority,"  it 
goes  on  to  declare,  is  "an  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, expressed  iu  plain  terms."3 

1  These  protesting  resolutions  are  printed  in  Elliot's  "  Debates,"  IV.  532, 
533-39. 

2  U.  I.  Acts  and  resolves,  February  session,  17'J'J.  Also  printed  in  Elliot's 
•«  Debates,"  IV.  533.  f 

3  The  authorship  of  these  very  noteworthy  resolutions,  (signed  by  Samuel 
Eddy,  as  secretary  of  state),  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Eddy  him- 
self. 
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Leaving  behind  them,  therefore,  the  hopelessly 
inadequate  and  disorganizing  principles  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  states  had,  one  by  one, 
advanced  to  a  recognition  of  the  "national"  princi- 
ple, as  the  correct  one.  And  thus  the  vexed  prob- 
lem of  American  nationality,  more  difficult  than  that 
of  union  or  independence,  received  its  solution,  and 
these  three  tendencies  were  to  be  no  longer  found 
warring  against  each  other.  Of  all  the  states,  Rhode 
Island  was  the  last  to  reach  this  staire ;  but  so 
thoroughly  had  the  leaven  of  national  sentiment 
done  its  work,  in  this  second  century  of  its  history, 
under  the  influence  of  Stephen  Hopkins  and  his 
intelligent  co-laborers,  that  now,  when  the  final  year 
of  the  century  was  reached,  his  state  was  found 
occupying  this  very  notably  advanced  ground. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  A  FRUITFUL  LIFE. 

The  period  of  active  life,  in  Stephen  Hopkins's 
case,  may  be  regarded  as  having  closed  in  177G,  with 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Continental  Congress.  This 
was  a  step  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  his 
rapidly  failing  health,  and  at  this  time,  alarming  ill- 
ness. Yet  although  the  nine  years  of  life  still 
remaining  to  him  were,  for  the  most  part,  years  of 
suffering,  they  were  not  wholly  barren  of  public 
service.  In  1776,  1777,  and  1778  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  War,1  a  body  which, 
in  Rhode  Island,  was  doing  noteworthy  service  in 
supplementing  the  efforts  made  by  congress  on  a 
general  scale.  And  this  was  no  merely  nominal  or 
holiday  service.     Rhode  Island  itself  was  the  seat  of 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VIII.  5G,  229.  The  manuscript  records  of  this 
"  Council  of  war,"  chiefly  in  the  handwriting  of  Theodore  Foster,  secretary, 
are  on  file  at  the  State  House,  in  Providence. 

14 
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war,  from  December,  1776,  to  November,  1779, 
and  during  a  portion  of  this  time  Providence  itself 
was  occupied  by  troops.1  Stephen  Hopkins  was 
also  intimately  identified  with  the  series  of  "conven- 
tions of  the  New  England  states,"  which  met,  in  the 
years  1776,  1777,  1779,  and  1780,  at  Providence, 
Springfield,  Hartford,  and  Boston.  In  the  first  named 
of  these  conventions,  which  met  at  Providence,  De- 
cember 25,  1776,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  chosen  presi- 
dent.2 The  direct  occasion  of  this  convention  was 
the  landing  of  the  British  troops  at  Newport.  The 
convention  moved  expeditiously,  and  caused  about 
6,000  men  to  be  enlisted  for  the  general  defence.  At 
the  convention  at  Springfield,  in  the  next  year,3  he 
was  again  chosen  president.4  The  members  of  this 
body  had  to  deal  with  the  perplexing  subjects  of 
monopolies,  currency    depreciation,     and    taxation. 

1  Stone's  "  Our  French  allies,"  p.  9-23,  189-98,  309-27. 

2  The  proceedings  of  this  convention  are  on  tile  at  the  State  House,  in 
Providence.  They  are  printed  in  part,  in  Cowell's  "  Spirit  of  76  in  Rhode 
Island,"  p.  55-03. 

3  It  assembled  July  30,  1777. 

4  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  is  on  file  in  the  State  House, 
at  Providence.  It  is  printed,  in  part,  in  Cowell's  "  Spirit  of  76  in  Rhode 
Island,"  p.  136-40. 
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Acting  on  the  suggestions  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Stephen  Hopkins,  to  the  president  of  congress, i  after 
the  adjournment  of  this  convention,  the  congress 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  a  levy  of  taxes  "on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  states,"  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000.  The  next  of  these  conven- 
tions met  at  Hartford,  October  20,  1779.  At  this 
also,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  last  of  these  "  conventions" 
was  that  held  at  Boston  in  1780.2 

Governor  Hopkins  still  retained  his  active  sym- 
pathy and  communication  with  his  former  associates 
in  congress,  and  in  the  important  movements  prelimi- 
nary to  the  revolutionary  struggle.     A  letter3  from 

1  See  "Journals  of  congress,"  Nov.  22,  1777. 

2  The  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  (William  Bradford),  was  prevented  by 
the  exigencies  of  actual  war  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  from  being  present 
at  Boston.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Rhode  Island  in  pledging  her- 
self to  "agree  to  such  measures  as  the  said  convention,  or  the  major  part 
thereof,  shall  judge  necessary  to  be  adopted,"  (II.  I.  Col.  Records,  IX.  172-73), 
thereby  gave  her  influence  in  favor  of  placing  "  the  important  national  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States"  "  under  the  superintendency  and  direction  of  one 
supreme  head."     ("  Proceedings,"  published  at  Albany,  1807,  p.  50). 

3  The  letter  is  dated  "  Chantilly  in  Virginia,  Feby.  4th,  1780."  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith. 
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his  old  friend,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  this  year, 
(1780),  very  gracefully  calls  to  his  recollection  the 
fact  of  his  early  association  with  him  as  "an  original 
friend  of  our  country."  The  Virginia  patriot  signed 
himself  "Your  affectionate  friend  and  fellow  citi- 
zen." l  Like  the  pathetic  character  described  by  the 
great  dramatist,  Stephen  Hopkins's  life  was  "fall'ii 
into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  but,  unlike  his,  it 
was  not  bereft  of  "that  which  should  accompany  old 
age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends."2 
In  March;  1781,  it  became  necessary  for  Wash- 
ington to  visit  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  newly  arrived  French  allies, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  approaching  campaign. 3  On 
his  way  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Providence.4 
It  was  doubtless  on  this   occasion  that  Washington 

1  An  equally  affectionate  correspondence  between  him  and  his  life-long 
friend,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  few  years  later,  is  cited  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
(Part  I,  page  lbo,  vote  2). 

2  "Macbeth,"  V.  3. 

3  Irving's  "  Life  of  George  Washington."  (Washington's  "Writings," 
VII.  450).  For  a  previous  visit  of  Washington  to  Stephen  Hopkins's  house, 
see  part  II,  pages  113-14,  of  this  work. 

4  Stone's  "  Our  French  allies,"  p.  370-72. 
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paid  the  visit  to  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  which  Moses 
Brown  has  left  so  interesting  a  record.1 

In  his  declining  years  Stephen  Hopkins's  mind 
reverted  to  the  project  long  previously  undertaken, 
of  writing  the  early  history  of  the  colony.2  Finding, 
however,  that  his  strength  was  no  longer  equal  to 
the  demands  of  such  a  work,  he  called  to  his  assist- 
ance a  much  younger  man  than  himself,  Theodore 
Foster,  who  had  already  been  associated  with  him 
in  various  connections,  and  placed  the  matter  in  his 
hands.  Governor  Hopkins  proposed,  says  Mr. 
Foster,  "that  I  should  go  to  his  house  one  afternoon 
in  a  week,*'  that  he  might  "assist  me  by  furnishing 
me  with  written  materials  and  verbal  information."3 

The  very  great  delight  which  Governor  Hopkins 
took  in  his  domestic  surroundings,  has  already  been 

"  I  was  with  him,"  says  Moses  Brown,  "  sitting,  when  General  Washing- 
ton by  himself  alone,  called  to  see  him,  I  sat  some  time,  viewing  the  simple, 
friendly,  and  pleasant  manner,  *  *  *  these  two  great  men  met  and  con- 
versed with  each  other  on  various  subjects."  Moses  Brown  adds  that  he  had 
occasionally  seen  Washington  before  and  since  this  occasion,  and  had  been 
impressed  by  his  simple,  easy  manner,  as  resembling  that  of  Governor  Hopkins. 
(Letter  to  Robert  Wain,  i&J3).  Compare  Sanderson's  "  Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  VI.  253-54. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  13:5-o5;  also  Appendix  B. 

3  Foster  Tapers,  VI.  21.    Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  I.  vi. 
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alluded  to.1  In  middle  life  he  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly bereaved  of  a  dearly  loved  wife,  and  two 
promising  sons,  all  in  one  year.2  In  time,  however, 
these  scars  of  bereavement  were  healed,3  and  there  re- 
mained for  Governor  Hopkins  twenty- seven  years 
more  of  married  life,  with  his  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1755. 4  It  was  no  trilling  loss  when  in  1782, 
after  a  loving  married  life  of  many  years,  this  wife 
also  was  taken  from  him.5  There  is  genuine  pathos  in 
the  simple  inscription  which  he  caused  to  be  carved 
upon  her  gravestone  :  'f  O  my  companion,  thou  hast 
left  me  to  finish  my  journey  alone."  6 

His  journey,  in  fact,  was  nearly  ended.       Full  of 
years,  and  full  of  honors,  Stephen  Hopkins  died7  at 

1  See  part  I,  page  61,  of  this  work,  note  1. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  HO-41,  of  this  work. 

3  They  were  not,  however,  the  last  of  these  distressing  bereavements,  to 
which  all  those  who  are  connected  in  any  way  with  the  sea,  are  subject.  In 
1775,  his  youngest  son,  George,  at  this  time  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  seaman 
for  most  of  his  life,  and  for  the  past  few  years  a  sea-captain,  sailed  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  for  Boston.      The  vessel  was  never  heard  from  afterwards. 

4  Jan.  2,  1755.    See  part  II,  page  97,  of  this  work. 

5  Jan.  20,  17S2. 

6  Quoted  in  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  II.  120. 

7  His  last  illness,  say8  3Io«es  Brown,  "  was  a  lingering  fever,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  not  rapid,  but  rather  mild.     He  retained  his  senses  until  his  quiet 
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his  own  house,  on  the  Town  Street,  in  Providence, 
July  l'o,  178,3. x  Two  days  later,  hid  body  was 
committed  to  the  grave,  followed  thither  by  a  great 
company  of  his  bereaved  fellow-citizens,  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  the  president,  corporation,  and  students 
of  the  college,  and  a  very  great  number  of  distin- 
guished men2  who  had  known  and  honored  him.3 

What  were  the  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  of  this 
great  Rhode  Islander?  Great  natural  endowments 
of  perception,  memory,  reason,  and  discrimina- 
tion ;  united  to  great  energ}^,  an  almost  boundless 
patience,  resolute  persistence,  and  extraordinary  self- 
reliance.  In  him  were  to  be  seen  a  somewhat  uncom- 
promising temper,  a  noticeable  force  of  self-assertion, 


departure."  (Letter  to  Robert  Wain,  1823).  Sloses  Urown  in  this  same  let  - 
ter,  states  that  he  "  watched  with  him  a  few  nights  before  his  death."  Asher 
Robbins,  (Providence  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1S3G),  states  that  he  "  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments." 

1  Providence  records  of  deaths,  17S5.  See  also  Providence  Gazette,  July 
16, 1785.  His  will, dated  May  20, 1781,  is  witnessed  by  John  Urown  and  others. 
It  was  admitted  to  probate,  Aug.  1,  1785,  Providence  Wills,  VI.  491-92.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  74-70;  also  in  Appendix  N,  of  this  work. 

2  Providence  Gazette,  July  16,  1785.  This  account  also  mentions  "a  pro- 
digious concourse  of  respectable  citizens." 

3  For  estimates  of  his  character  and  abilities  by  some  who  had  known  him, 
lee  Appendix  A. 
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an  intrepidity  which  knew  not  fear,  and  an  uncommon 
ambition  ;  yet  felicitously  joined  to  a  generous  mag- 
nanimity which  could  find  praiseworthy  traits  in  his 
opponents,  a  breadth  of  vision  which  was  in  itself 
a  means  of  culture,  and  a  native  dignity, i  which  was 
impressive  in  its  simplicity.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary kindness  of  heart  and  tenderness  of  sym- 
pathy ;  a  companion  whose  society  was  keenly 
enjoyed  by  his  associates  and  his  peers  ;  and  yet  a 
student  who  found  delight  in  researches  and  investi- 
gations,  the  thoroughness  of  which  would  have  Ueen 
intolerable  drudgery  for  most  men  ;  a  merchant  of 
intelligence  and  foresight ;  and  who  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Providence  ; 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  whose  energies  were  un- 
ilaggingly  devoted  to  developing  the  material  re- 
sources of  his  town  ;  an  enlightened  leader  of  public 
sentiment,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  such  higher 
means  of  culture  as  the  college,  the  schools,  and 
the  libraries,  and  furnished  the  needed  impulse ; 
an  historical  investigator  whose  researches  have  con- 
stituted the  basis  for  subsequent  estimates  of  Ithode 

1    See  Appendix  A,  (end),  for  some  account  of  his  personal  appearance. 
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Island  history  ;  a  writer  whose  discussions  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  clearness  and  strength  ;  an  orator 
who  almost  invariably  carried  his  audience  with  him, 
by  sheer  force  of  commanding  argument;  a  legisla- 
tor whose  hand  is  to  be  traced  everywhere  in  the 
government  of  the  colony  ;  a  jurist  whose  decisions 
are  of  lasting  value  for  study  and  suggestion  ;  an 
executive  officer  whose  extraordinary  ability  in  ad- 
ministration compelled  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  of  citizens  of  other  colonies,  and  of  the 
English  officers  who  were  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  him ;  a  patriot  who  staked  his  health, 
ease,  property,  prospects,  and  life  itself,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country;  and,  shall  we  not  add,  a  states- 
man, who  saw  farther  into  the  future  development 
of  America  than  most  other  New  Englanders  among 
his  early  contemporaries  ;  who  had  the  force  of  intel- 
lect to  devise  wise  measures,  the  force  of  will  to 
carry  them  through  in  the  face  of  formidable  op- 
position, and  that  unfailing  confidence  in  the  future, 
which  was  not  ruffled  by  threatening  disaster  nor 
actual  peril. 

It  is  true  that  the  honorable  designation  of  slates- 
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man  should  not  be  lightly  applied  to  every  public 
man  ;  and  were  we  to  judge  of  Stephen  Hopkins 
solely  in  relation  to  one  episode  in  his  life, —  the 
Ward-Hopkins  controversy, —  his  conduct  must  be 
pronounced  unstatesmanlike  in  the  extreme;  yet 
that  portion  of  his  career  is  very  far  from  being  the 
characteristic  feature  of  his  life.  A  statesman,  says 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,1  "needs  in 
the  first  place  the  power  of  clear,  forcible,  and  per- 
suasive exposition."  He  adds,2  as  another  requisite, 
"the  power  of  debate,"  "the  power  of  fairly  meeting 
the  heavy  shock  of  a  worthy  opponent's  argument," 
"of  summoning  from  the  reserves  of  a  well-stored 
mind  prompt  re-enforcements  of  fact,  figure,  and 
illustration  ;  "  still  farther  he  specifies  as  indispensa- 
ble to  true  statesmanship,  "courage,  the  love  of 
justice,  and  a  supreme  patience."  To  these  funda- 
mental requirements,  which  Stephen  Hopkins  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  marked  degree,  must  be  added,  in 
his  case,  a  comprehensive  and  minute  knowledge  of 

1  Remarks  at  Schurz  dinner,  at  Boston,  printed  iu  Harvard  Register,  111. 
257. 

2  Ibid.,  III.  258. 
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men  ;  tact  and  delicacy  in  dealing  with  them  ;  and  a 
close  and  ready  familiarity  with  history,1  which  "has 
always  been  set  down  as  the  especial  study  for 
statesmen."2 

A  distinguished  historian  has  remarked  upon  the 
"few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world;'*3  and 
there  are  likewise  a  few  lives  of  which  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  these  cases  the  conditions  and  growth 
of  the  communities  and  institutions  with  wjiich  they 
were  brought  into  connection,  would  have  been  ma- 
terially different,  but  for  their  participation  in  them? 

Let  us  see  how  it  was  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
Hopkins.  The  rural  town  of  Scituate,  starting 
out  as  an  independent  municipality,  was  not  a  little 

1  Compare  part  I,  pages  124,  125,  126,  130,  132,  133,  134;  part  II,  pages  35, 
30,52,53,  of  this  work. 

There  is  a  very  just  remark,  made  by  Franklin,  in  his  "Autobiography,"  to 
the  effect  that  the  North  American  libraries,  (with  which  both  he  and  Stephen 
Hopkins  were  so  intimately  identified,  see  part  I,  pages  124-33,  of  this  work), 
have  not  only  helped  to  make  "  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  "  more 
intelligent,  but  they  "perhaps  have  contributed  in  some  degree,  to  the  stand 
so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies,  in  defence  of  their  privileges." 
(Bigelow's  "  Franklin,"  I.  208).    See  also  note  on  p.  171,  post. 

2  Helps'a  "  Friends  in  council,"  1st  series,  I.  100. 

3  Hallam'a  "  Middle  ages,"  eh.  I.  (note  under  battle  of  Tours). 
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indebted  to  the  accurate  business  habits  of  her  sys- 
tematic young  town  clerk  ;]  and  her  land  transactions 
were  constantly  testifying  to  his  skill  as  a  survey- 
or.2 But  when  in  1742,  he  became  a  citizen  of 
Providence,  that  town  gained  an  accession,  without 
"which  her  history  would  have  been  a  very  different 
one.  From  being  an  agricultural3  community  she 
became  a  flourishing  centre  of  commerce  and  trade. 
From  being  a  secluded  rural  village,  she  became  a 
busy  market,  her  "stores  and  warehouses  crowded 
with  all  sorts  of  merchandize  ;  her  streets  thronged 
with  foreigners  who  came  hither  to  advance  their 
fortunes  by  trade  and  commerce.*'4  From  being  a 
community  wholly  unschooled,  and  satisfied  to  re- 
main so,  she  came  to  include  a  large  number  of 
scholarly  and  liberally  educated  men,  to  establish, 
after  many  determined  trials,  a  system  of  public 
schools  ;  and  to  furnish  a  home  to  a  college  with  a 
most    honorable   record.       From    having    been    the 

1  See  part  I,  pages  64-05,  of  this  work. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  52-53,  G4,  of  this  work. 

3  See  part  I,  pages  SC-S7,  107-12  of  this  work. 

4  Staples'i  "Aunals,"  p.  2S2. 
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home  of  a  narrow  indifference  to  any  but  the  most 
petty  local  interests,  she  had  become  widely  known 
for  the  comprehensive  and  liberal  public  spirit  of  her 
leading  citizens.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  of 
Stephen  Hopkins's  death,  there  was  but  one  great 
city  in  America,1  but  Providence  even  then  had 
reached  a  position  of  no  slight  importance  as  a  cen- 
tre of  influence  in  the  country.'- 

Could  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  have  spared 
his  services?  That  community  which,  dhring  the 
period  of  his  public  life  and  influence  had  developed 
from  a  collection  of  feeble  and  obscure  settle- 
ments, into  a  vigorous,  enterprising,  and  patriotic 
colony  ;  which  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  without 
advantages  of  education,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, or  outside  intercourse,  but  had  now  become 
pre-eminent  in  some  of  these  particulars,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  pre-eminence  in  all ; 
which  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  had  only  the 
most  restricted  of  dealings  with  her  sister  colonies, 

t    Philadelphia.    Its  population  in  1800  was  70,^87. 

2    Providence    in    1700    had    a   population  of  0,380.      Compare  Abbott's 
•«  Revolutionary  times,"  p.  13-14. 

15 
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but  which  now  had  a  constantly  increasing  body  of 
citizens  within  her  borders,  who  were  animated  by  a 
patriotic  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  united  colonies, 
rather  than  devoted  to  her  own  exclusive  interests. 
It  surely  needed  the  influence  of  just  such  a  states- 
man as  he.1 

Nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  inquire  whether  the 
nation  itself  owes  to  Stephen  Hopkins  any  impulse 
which  would  have  been  seriously  missed.  The  an- 
swer is  not  difficult.  It  was  he  who,  midway  m  the 
century,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  who  aimed  at 
securing  a  separate  frame  of  government  for  the 
American  colonies;  who,  moreover,  was  the  only 
one  of  these  from  New   England    whose  efforts,  be- 

1  Compare  part  I,  pages  h>l-9r>,  of  this  work.  It  is  only  natural  to  inquire 
what  would  have  been  the  result,  had  the  action  so  reluctantly  taken  by 
Rhode  Island  in  17'J0,  in  ratifying  the  constitution,  been  indefinitely  refused. 
Would  there  have  been  here  in  America  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  San 
Marino,  a  republic  within  another  nation?  Few  things  are  more  unlikely. 
Twice  before  this,  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  the  centrifugal  tendency  had 
triumphed  over  the  centripetal,  and  had  dissolved  its  formal  organization. 
At  this  very  time,  the  indignation  of  the  constitutional  sympathizers  in 
Rhode  Island  would  have  apparently  led  them  to  ally  themselves  with  a  more 
intelligent  government  outside;  and  Rhode  Island  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably rent.  It  was  an  instance  where  the  state  which  would  "  save  ita 
life,  must  lose  it;"  and  Rhode  Island,  by  consenting  to  lose  its  distinctly 
separate  life,  has  unquestionably  *aved  its  artual  life  as  a  state. 
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ginning  from  that  point,1  were  continued  steadily,  up 
to  the  actual  securing  of  such  a  government  in  1774- 
76  ;2  who  in  17b"4  and  17G5  influenced  public  opinion 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  colonies,3 
by  a  discussion  of  charter  rights  so  fundamentally 
comprehensive  as  to  have  merited  the  comment  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  already  cited  ;4  who  in  1765 
was  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  movement  for 

1  A  Massachusetts  writer,  (Mr.  J.  D.  Washburn),  remarks  upon  "the 
peculiar  historic  interest"  of  the  declaration  of  Stephen  Hopkins  in  1756,  else- 
where cited  in  these  pages,  (part  II,  page  122).  It  shows,  lie  says,  "at  how 
early  a  day  sentiments  like  those  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, were  entertained  and  proclaimed,  and  vindicate  the  claim  of  Stephen 
Hopkins  to  perhaps  the  hrst  place  among  those  who  denied  the  right  of  King 
and  Parliament  to  rule  the  American  colonies."  {Sfonthly  Law  Reporter, 
XXII.  337). 

.  2  This  position  of  Stephen  Hopkins  is  partly  explained  by  a  remark  of  one 
of  his  biographers,  Mr.  Beaman.  "  Familiar,"  he  remarks,  "with  the  study 
of  the  earlier  republics,  and  practiced  in  the  liberty  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was 
prepared  to  adventure  his  whole  country  upon  a  republican  basis."  Provi- 
dence Journal,  May  2&,  1855.  * 

3  Compare  part  II,  pages  57-58,  70,  of  this  work.  Mr.  Ettiug,  also,  in  his 
comprehensive  account  of  "  The  Old  State  House  of  Pennsylvania,"  (p.  49), 
remarks,  in  this  connection,  that  this  letter,  (Oct.  8,  1704),  sent  by  "the  brave 
little  colony  of  Rhode  Island,"  "through  Stephen  Hopkins,"  "evoked  a 
unanimous  resolution  from  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,"  in  favor  of  deter- 
mined  action. 

4  Part  II,  page  68,  of  this  work. 
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holding  another  congress  of  the 
ment  which  was  instrumental  in  bridging  over  the 
comparatively  inactive  period  of  twenty  years  from 
1754  to  1774.  He,  perhaps,  next  to  Samuel  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  been  most  active  in  de- 
veloping the  system  of  committees  of  correspond- 
ence j1  and  through  this  agency  had  fanned  the  flame 
of  colonial  co-operation,  until  it  broke  into  a  steady 
blaze  in  1774.  It  is  he  who  may  well  be  called  ^ 
the  father  of  the  congress  of  1774;2  and  whose 
commanding  influence  in  that  congress  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  sentiment  in  favor  of 
separation  from  the  home  government ;  the  member 
who  introduced,  advocated,  and  carried  through  the 
Second  Congress,  those  measures,3  creating  an  inde- 
pendent postal  service,  and  an  American  naval 
armament,  which  did  so  much  to  commit  the  still 
reluctant  colonies   to  the    exercise  of  national  func- 

1  Compare  part  II,  pages  73-74,  7G-77,  of  this  work. 

2  He  was  not  merely  the  oldest  member,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  observers  one  whose  presence  carried  unusual  weight  and 
authority,  but  no  man  was  perhaps  more  intimately  identified  with  bringing 
about  the  holding  of  this  congress.  Compare  part  II,  pages  123-26,  of  this 
work. 

3  See  part  II,  pages  133-34,  of  this  work. 
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tions ;  and  who  Inter  was  the  direct  means  of  the 
passage  by  congress  of  a  measure  for  the  assessment 
of  a  revenue  for  national  defence,  upon  "the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  respective  states."  Nor  is  this  all.  It 
was  that  frame  of  government  so  intimately  associa- 
ted with  his  name  in  1754,  which  "served  as  the 
prototype  of  the  constitution  itself."  l  Throughout 
the  thirty-five  years  of  wandering,  and  swerving 
from  this  ideal,  in  "  articles  of  association,"  "articles 
of  confederation,"  and  other  inadequate  measures, 
his  foresight  and  his  sagacity,  with  those  of  his  illus- 
trious colleague,2  plainly  looked  forward3  to  the  end 
finally  attained  only  after  the  close  of  his  own  life.4 
Certainly  a  nation  which  honors  Benjamin  Franklin 
for  his  comprehensive  wisdom,  James  Otis  for 
his  brilliant   services    in    awakening    an     American 

1  Prince's  "Articles  of  confederation, '»  p.  U». 

2  Franklin. 

3  "  He  was  among  the  first,"  says  Rider,  to  bend  his  efforts  towards  a 
"  plan  of  union,"  and  '*  the  establishment  of  a  central  government  and  legis- 
lature for  the  whole."     (II.  I.  Hist.  Tracts,  IX.  xvii). 

I  One  writer  very  forcibly  remarks,  that  "  he  had  a  small  and  obscure 
position,  like  a  rill  on  the  wooded  mountain  side,  but  he  worked  himself  out 
of  it,  despite  of  obstacles.,  aud  became  like  a  river,  growing  wider  and  wider 
as  it  proceeded  from  its  source,  to  the  place  where  it  passed  into  the  sea." 
(Beaman's  "  Scituate,"p.  21). 
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spirit,  Samuel  Adams  for  his  tenacious  insistence 
on  the  principles  of  American  liberty  ;  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  his  consummate  advocacy  of  popular 
rights;  John  Adams  for  his  unrivalled  leadership  in 
advocating  independence;  Alexander  Hamilton,  to 
whose  matchless  creative  genius  our  constitution  is 
so  largely  due  ;  and  the  no  less  distinguished  succes- 
sors of  these  men  ;  need  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  but  for  Stephen  Hopkins's  wise,  strong,  long- 
continued,  persistent,  and  effective  leadership  of 
public  opinion1  in  the  direction  of  national  senti-l 
merit,,  she  must  have  missed  tin  important  influence 
in  the  development  of  her  national  life. 

But  Stephen  Hopkins's  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship rests  on  other  grounds  still.  Perhaps  an  even 
greater  claim  to  remembrance  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  his  efforts  virtually  reversed,  or  at  least 
counterbalanced,  a  tendency  in  Rhode  Island,  which 

1  This  "  leadership  of  public  opinion  "  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Stephen  Hopkins's  services.  Abilities  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  plainly  liable  to  degenerate  into  demagogism,if  applied  to  unworthy 
ends;  and  there  was  a  period  in  Hopkins's  life  when  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  him.  The  lofty  character  of  his  aims,  however,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career,  very  effectually  prevented  this  result  in  general. 
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hud  become  well  nigh  characteristic  of  it.  The 
seventeenth  century,  in  Rhode  Island  history,  is  a 
record  of  the  application  and  development  of  the 
principles  associated  with  the  name  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams. His  is  the  name  of  pre-eminent  political 
significance  for  this  early  period.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  civil  and  religious  functions  in  gov- 
ernment was  an  admirable  principle,  certainly  ; 
but  the  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island  found  that 
an  exaggerated  form  of  "a  free  conscience" 
was  not  always  an  agreeable  phenomenon ;  that 
bitter  contentious  were  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  their  peculiar  policy;  that  whimsical  varieties 
of  belief,  or  fancied  belief,  abounded  ;  that  the 
exaggerated  and  abused  application  of  "  freedom" 
was  inclined  to  assert  itself.  Taxation  was  not  wel- 
comed. Prejudices  against  the  payment  of  money 
for  ministers  or  for  places  of  worship,  were  allowed 
to  root  themselves.  A  reluctance  to  make  official 
provision  for  public  education  became,  as  has  been 
seen,  an  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the  colony. 
Certainly  a  counter-tendency  was  sadly  needed. 
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Local  self-government,  moreover,  that  other  fun- 
damental idea  of  this  early  period,  was  a  prin- 
ciple in  itself  of  inestimable  value  ;  but  it  was  not 
without  its  limitations  and  disadvantages.  In  no 
other  colony  was  the  original  welding  together  of 
the  various  elements  into  one,  so  difficult  a  process  ; 
and  one  which  required  to  be  so  many  times  re- 
peated. In  every  part  of  the  colony,  even  after  the 
union  of  1647,  says  Arnold,  were  to  be  found  "the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  disunion."1  The  settlers/at 
Pawtuxet  more  than  once  made  determined  efforts 
to  annul  the  authority  of  the  colony,  and  to  be 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1686,  the  town  of  Providence  petitioned  the  crown, 
to  be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  colony  and  incor- 
porated into  the  consolidated  province  of  New  Eng- 
land.2 And  even  the  strong  and  almost  irresistible 
current  of  patriotism  and  resistance  to  British  op- 
pression, which  carried  Rhode  Island  into  the  rev- 
olution among  the  foremost,  and  led  her  citizens  to 
render  self-sacrificing,  and  most  distinguished  ser- 

1    Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  I.  285.  2    Ibid.,  I.  496. 
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vice,  until  the  end  of  the  struggle,  was  at  times 
almost  powerless  to  retain  this  colony  in  her  alliance 
with  the  others.1  So  strong  and  persistent  was  this 
seventeenth  century  influence. 

The  eighteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
period  of  re-action  from  the  extreme  and  unwarrant- 
able forms  which  these  fundamental  principles  of 
early  Rhode  Island  growth,  valuable  in  themselves, 
were  now  seen  to  be  taking.  That  liberty  might 
not  degenerate  into  license;  that  religious  separa- 
tion might  not  narrow  itself  into  separatism  ;  that  a 
reluctance  to  levy  general  taxes  might  not  condemn 
the  coming  generations  to  a  youth  of  unschooled 
freedom,  and  a  manhood  of  hard  unintelligence  ;  and 
that  local  self-government  might  not  be  forced  into 
an  indefensible  policy  of  defeating  national  co- 
operation and  national  growth, —  these  were  the 
principles  which  are  seen  to  underlie  the  strong, 
persistent,  and  extraordinarily  effective  efforts  of  the 
representative  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Rhode  Island, —  Stephen  Hopkins.      A  consummate 

1    Sec  part  II,  page?  141-43,  of  this  work. 
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orator1  of  our  own  day, — himself  a  native  of  Stephen 
Hopkins's  own  town,  —  has  aptly  said,  that  John 
Adams  "took  the  Continental  Congress,  took  the 
American  colonies,  in  his  arms,  and  lifted  them  to 
independence."  And  so  it  might  be  said,  that 
Stephen  Hopkins  took  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
in  his  arms  and  lifted  it  to  a  conception  of  nation- 
ality. The  life  of  such  a  man  is  itself  an  epoch- 
making  influence. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
partly  favorable  to  the  development  of  just  this  type 
of  statesmanship,  but  partly  also  unfavorable.  Fa- 
vorable, because  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  a  Rhode 
Islander  through  and  through, — by  birth,  by  ances- 
try, by  early  training,  and  by  life-long  attachment; 
and  no  public  man  who  was  not  himself  of  Rhode 
Island  origin  could  have  lifted  Rhode  Island  to 
another  and  a  different  plane  of  political  life,  as  he 
did.2     Favorable  also,   because   he  was   one   of  the 

1  George  William  Curtis;  "Proceedings  of  New  England  Society  of  New 
York,  Dec.  22,  1883,"  p.  39. 

2  The  elevation  of  any  race,  to  quote   in  slightly  changed  form,  the  sug-  % 
gestive  declaration  of  Dr.   Ellis,   "  depends  upon  its  furnishing  masters  and 

guides  from  its  own  stock."  (Ellis's  "  The  red  man  and  the  white  man,"  p. 
630). 
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people  themselves  and  was  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  career,  to  an  extent  scarcely  exceeded 
by  Jefferson  himself,  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
thought,  the  feelings,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
people.1  On  the  other  hand,  unfavorable,  because 
by  the  lack  of  early  educational  advantages  ;  by  his 
almost  absolute  lack  of  leisure  ;  by  the  almost  con- 
tinuous ill  health  of  his  later  life;  and  by  the 
serious  error  of  judgment,2  by  which  thirteen 
of  the  most  precious  years  of  his  public  life  were 
largely  wasted  In  a  petty  political  contest, — he  fell 
short  of  doing  full  justice  to  his  native  endowments 
and  capabilities.  One  may  well  ask,  in  view  of  these 
considerations, — If  so  great  a  measure  of  consummate 
ability,  commanding  influence,  and  far-seeing  states- 
manship, is  seen  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  even  in  the  face  of  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  what  might  not  have  been  expected  from 

1  He  was  "born  and  educated,"  says  Beaman,  "  amid  hardships  and 
perils,  and  believed  in  and  honored  by  its  people."  President  Manning, 
moreover,  ascribes  to  him  "  the  profound  art  of  governing  the  hearts,  as  well 
a6  the  persons  of  men."    {Providence  Gazette,  July  1G,  1765). 

2  See  part  II,  pages  20,  31,  of  this  work. 
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this  extraordinarily  fruitful  life,  had  these  conditions 
been  reversed  ? 

All  too  meagre  are  the  results  yielded  by  even  the 
most  diligent  study  of  this  great  man's  partially  for- 
gotten and  unrecorded  life.  The  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain with  completeness  what  motives  controlled  him, 
what  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  what  words  he 
spoke,  what  deeds  he  did,  what  life  he  lived, —  in 
short,  what  manner  of  man  he  was, —  is  baffled;  as 
when  the  minuter  features  of  some  lofty  mountain  are 
scanned  imperfectly  through  the  enveloping  mists 
and  clouds.  Yet  the  outline  at  least  is  unmistak- 
ably visible,  heroic  and  impressive  in  its  propor- 
tions;  and  as  the  mists  partially  roll  away,  the 
glimpses  obtained  only  confirm  the  estimate  of 
its  massive  proportions,  already  formed.  The  care- 
ful study  of  such  lives  as  his  must  always  be  an 
iuspiring  and  elevating  influence  in  the  development 
of  American  citizenship.  "  One  of  Plutarch's  men" 
he  might  well  be  called  ;  and  like  his  distinguished 
associates  in  the  memorable  epoch  of  our  history  in 
which  he  lived,  he  is  deserving  of  undying  remem- 
brance as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  republic. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION,   REGAItDING  STEPHEN   HOPKINS. 

Governor  Hopkins  left  no  autobiography.1  Nor  does  any  thought- 
ful pen  appear  to  have  been  taken  up,  to  record  the  main  features 
in  his  life,  until  in  1820,  the  first  systematic  effort  was  made,  to  con- 
struct what  might  be  described  as  an  American  "Plutarch's  Lives," 
in  the  shape  of  biographies  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.2   Mr.  Robert  Wain,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task 

1  He  left,  however,  in  manuscript,  a  family  record,  which  is  printed  plse- 
where  in  this  work.    See  Appendix  C. 

2  This  is  the  work  known  as  'Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  signers  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  y  volumes.  The  volumes  were  published  at 
intervals  from  18~;0  to  1S~7.  Though  this  was  the  earliest,  it  was  not  the  only 
attempt  of  this  sort.  It  was  followed  by  2  "  Biography  of  the  signers  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,"  (second  edition,  re-arranged,  copyright,  "Wil- 
liam Brown  and  Charles  Peters,  182S).  "C.  A.  Goodrich's  "Lives  of  the 
signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  1820 ;  4X.  Dwight's  <v  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  1S30;  "'It.  "W. 
Lincoln's  "  Lives  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  with  biographical 
notices  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  1842;  <;B.  J.  Loss- 
ing's  "  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  lbS4;  ~W.  Brotherhead's 
"  Book  of  the  signers,"  1801;  8T.  B.  Myers's  "  Declaration  of  Independence," 
with  biographical  sketches,  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  Nov.  1S0S,  XIV.  220; 
HY.  J.  Lossing's  "  The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  with  biographical 
sketches,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  July,  1873,  XL VI I.  272;  also  others  of  less 
importance.  There  is  little,  however,  in  these  later  writers  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Sanderson's  work,  from  which  they  all  copy. 
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of  collecting  the  material  accessible  for  the  sketch  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins in  this  work,  applied  to  various  persons  in  Providence  who 
had  known  Governor  Hopkins  intimately,1  for  the  details  of  his 
life  and  career.  Of  all  these  gentlemen,2  however,  the  only  one 
who  made  any  systematic  response  to  the  request,  was  Moses 
Brown,  Governor  Hopkins's  most  intimate  friend  and  associate.  A 
comparison,  in  fact,  of  Sanderson's  printed  account,  with  the  letter 
written  by  Moses  Brown  to  Robert  Wain,  in  1823,  (still  ] (reserved), 
will  furnish  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Sanderson's  account 
is  substantially  that  of  Moses  Brown.3 

In  various  biographical  dictionaries,  cyclopaedias,4  etc.,  which 
have  appeared  since  1S23,  Hopkins's  name  is  found.     Their  infor- 

1  See  part  II,  pages  15t>— 0:J,  of  this  work. 

2  Moses  Brown,  Theodore  Foster,  David  Howell,   Henry  Bowen,   Samuel 

Eddy,  and  James  Fenner.  4 

3  He  consulted  the  others  in  preparing  his  account.  Both  the  written  and 
the  printed  accounts  are  repeatedly  cited  in  these  pages, —  the  latter  as  San- 
derson's "Biography  of  the  signers;"  and  the  former  as  the  "Letter  of 
Moses  Brown  to  Robert  Wain,  in  1823." 

4  For  instance,  Jthe  "  Eucy clopa.nl in  Americana,"  in  18~"J;  2lt.  A. 
Davenport's  "Dictionary  of  biography,"  (Am.  ed.),  in  1832;  3A lien's  "Ameri- 
can  biographical  dictionary," 2d  ed.,  1832,  3d  ed.,  1857;  Blake's  "General  bio- 
graphical  dictionary,  1S56;  4Appleton's  '■*  Cyclopaedia  of  biography,"  1S5G; 
"Allibone'a  "  Critical  dictionary  of  English  literature,"  v.  1,  in  1S58;  Maun- 

der's  "  Biographical  treasury,"  (London,  1800) ;  r,Cates's  "Dictionary  of  gen-  * 

eral  biography,"  (London,  1SG7) ;  7Thomas's  "  Universal  pronouncing  diction- 
ary of  biography  and  mythology,"  in  1870;  "Phillips's  "Dictionary  of  bio- 
graphical reference,"  in  1871;  "Drake's  "Dictionary  of  American  biography," 

in  1S72;  10\Voodward  and  Cates's  "Encyclopaedia  of  chronology,"  London,  * 

1872;    "(Appleton's)  "American  cyclopaedia,"  v.  8,  in  1874;    12M.  C.  Spauld- 
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illation,  however,  is  in  every  instance  taken  at  second  hand,  being 
based  on  Moses  Brown's  researches,  as  comprised  in  the  early 
volume  above  mentioned. 

Since  Moses  Brown,  there  appear  to  be  only  four  writers  who 
have  taken  pains  to  go  beyond  his  statements; — the  late  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Beaman,1  the  Rev.  Israel  Wilkinson,2  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Rider,3  and  Mr.  Albert  llolbrook.4  Mr.  Beaman,  the  earliest  of 
these,  had  the  advantage  of  four  years'  residence  in  Scituate,  as  a 

son's  new  universal  cyclopaedia,"  v.  2,  1875;  ,415.  P.  Foorc's  "  Political  regis- 
ter, and  congressional  dictionary,"  (p.  453),  187S;  l"'"  Library  of  universal 
knowledge,"  v.  7,  ed.  1880;  lc  "  Biographical  cyclopaedia  of  Rhode  Island,"  (p. 
l>y),18S0;  "**  Harper's  popular  cyclopaedia  of  United  States  history,"  (by  B. 
J.  Lossing,  1881). 

1  So  early  as  1855,  Mr.  Beaman  published  in  the  Providence  Journal,  (in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  "  Sketches  of  Scituate  "),  an  account  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, extending  through  three  numbers,  {Providence  Journal,  May.  12,  19,  26, 
1855),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  drew  largely  from  the  authentic  infor- 
mation of  those  who  had  been  intimate  with  Governor  Hopkins  and  his  family. 
Later,  in  1850,  when  no  longer  a  resident  of  Scituate,  he  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation before  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The 
Hopkins  family  in  Rhode  Island,"  (printed  in  the  "  Historical  collections  of 
the  Essex  Institute,"  II.  115-23),  pages  117-21  of  which  are  devoted  to  Stephen 
Hopkins.  Still  later,  in  1S70,  he  was  selected  by  the  town  of  Scituate  to  de- 
liver the  address  of  the  centennial  year,  and  a  half  dozen  pages  of  this  also 
were  devoted  to  Governor  Hopkins.  ("  Historical  address,  delivered  in 
Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  July  4th,  1870,"  p.  17-23). 

2  "  Memoirs  of  the  Wilkinson  family  in  America,"  by  Israel  Wilkinson,  p. 
80-83,350-77.     (1809).        - 

3  "  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,"  IX.  ix-xx.     ( 1«80). 

i  "  Genealogy  of  one  line  of  the  Hopkins  family,"  (by  Albert  llolbrook), 
Providence,  1881,  p.  13-18. 
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clergyman.1  Mr.  Wilkinson,  writing  in  I860,  corrected  some  of  Mr. 
Beaman's  oversights,  and  furnished  what  was  up  to  that  time  one  of 
the  most  extended  accounts  of  Governor  Hopkins.  Mr.  Rider,  in  re- 
printing in  1880,  Stephen  Hopkins's  scarce  pamphlet  on  the  Albany 
plan  of  union,  prefixed  to  it  a  short  memoir  of  eleven  pages,  mak- 
ing plain  some  points  which  had  very  strangely  bet'ii  misinter- 
preted. Mr.  Ilolbrook,  in  the  next  year,  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  the  genealogical  record  of  the  governor. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  incidental  allusions  to  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, by  various  writers,  whose  statements2  need  to  be  noted  and 
weighed,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  career,—  as 
for  instance,  by  John  Adams,  Paul  Revere,  Lord  Loudoun,  Presi- 
dent Stiles,  Samuel  Ward,  James  Manning,  Theodore  Foster,3 
Benjamin  West,  Asher  Piobbins,4  and  John  Howland,"'  among 
those  contemporary  with  him;  —  and  in  later  years,  by  other 
writers"  who  have  investigated  this  period. 

1  Mr.  Beaman's  death  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  July  4,  1883, 
(see  Neio-Emjland  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  XXXVIII,  100-101), 
while  these  pages  were  preparing  for  the  press;  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the 
author.  He  had  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  publication,  and  a  hearty 
desire  to  co-operate. 

2  See  pages  190-91,  post. 

3  Foster  Papers,  VI.  21,  (in  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society). 

4  Address  at  200th  anniversary  of  Providence,  printed  in  Providence  Jour- 
nal, Aug.  8,  1830.  Mr.  Robbins  also  wrote  the  epitaph  which  was  cut  on  the 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Hopkins,  by  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  1848.  It  stands  in  the  North  Burying  Ground.  This  epitaph 
is  printed  in  Wilkinson's  "Memoirs  of  the  Wilkinson  family  in  America,"  p. 
370-77,  and  in  the  Providence  Joicrval,  May  20,  1855. 

5  "  Life  and  recollections  of  John  Howland,"  by  E.  M.  Stone. 

G    Arnold's  "  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  II.   104,  300,  324,514;  Bancroft's 
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For  any  such  original  investigation,  however,  as  that  required  by 
the  present  work,  it  has  been  necessary  at  every  step  to  examine 
the  original  sources  of  information,—  the  records  of  the  town,  the 
colony,  the  courts,  and  the  continental  congresses;  the  contemporary 
correspondence;  and  the  files  of  contemporary  newspapers.  A  con- 
sultation of  the  references  supplied  in  the  foot-notes  to  this  work, 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  information. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  writers  above  mentioned  as  giving, 
with  greater  or  less  fullness  the  details  of  Stephen  Hopkins's  career, 
there  is  scarcely  one  whose  account  is  entirely  free  from  error,  in 
one  detail  or  another.  Even  Moses  Brown's  own  account,—  in  gen- 
eral a  very  accurate  one,—  contains  several  mis-statements.1  the 

"  History  of  the  United  States, "  IV.  122;  Cowell's  "  The  spirit  of*  7G  in  Rhode 
Island,"  p.  142;  C.  H.  Denison's  "Memoir  of  Gov.  Samuel  Ward,"  (pub- 
lished iu  12  successive  numbers  of  thu  Narragansett  Weekly,  Westerly,  IV.  I., 
beginning  July  14,  185*.));  Dorr's  "Planting  and  growth  of  Providence;" 
Durfee's  «« Gleanings  from  the  judicial  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  92-93; 
Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,"  p.  137,  171; 
Gammell's  "Lite  of  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  259-74,  2S2-S5;  Greene's  "Life  of 
Nathanael  Greene,"  I.40-i2;  Greene's  "Short  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  p. 
273;  Guild's  "Life,  times,  and  correspondence  of  James  Manning,"  p.  05, 
298,  360;  Hunter's  "Address  before  the  Redwood  Library  and  Athenaeum," 
(Newport),  Aug.  24,  1847,  (in  Newport  Historical  Magazine,  II.  141-42;; 
Munro's  "Picturesque  Rhode  Island,"  p.  108-70;  Staples's  "Rhode  Island 
in  the  Continental  Congress,"  p.  13-17;  Stone's  "  Life  and  recollections  of 
John  Howland,"  p.  40-47,  93,  149, 199;  Tudor's  "  Life  of  James  Otis,"  p.  1SG-88; 
Col.  John  Ward's  article,  "  The  Continental  Congress  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  in'  Magazine  of  American  History,  II.  194-220;  J.  D. 
Washburn's  article,  "  Hopkins  v.  Ward,"  in  Monthly  Law  Jleporter,  XXII. 
327;  and  Wells's  "  Life  and  public  services  of  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  77;  II.  15. 

1    These  are,  locating  his  birthplace  in  Scituate ;  (see  Appendix  D) ;  2attrib- 
uting  to  him  the  position  of  "  Chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,"  in 
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most  of  which  have  been  carefully  reproduced  by  the  later  writers. 
But  these  later  writers  have  added  mistakes  of  their  own,1  so  that 

1739;  (see  Appendix  F)  ;  "the  mention  of  1754  as  the  year  in  which  his  fust 
chief-justiceship  of  the  Superior  Court  terminated,  (see  part  I,  pages  150-51, 
note,  of  this  work) ;  -^representing  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1734,  (see  part  I,  page  (57,  of  this  work) ;  andr,to  have  been  speaker 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1740-48,  (see  11.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  107,  215,  246) ; 
also  omitting  from  the  years  of  his  service  in  the  General  Assembly  1770  and 
1771,  (see  part  II,  page  90,  of  this  work  ;  and  omitting  the  years  1770  to  1774, 
inclusive,  from  the  period  of  his  second  chief  justiceship,  (see  part  II,  page  90, 
of  this  work). 

1  For  instance,  one  authority,  ("Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  biography  "), 
states  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1742.  As  regards  his  birthplace,  nearly  every 
writer  follows  Moses  Brown  in  adopting  the  Scituate  (R.  I.)  locality;  Spauld- 
ing  says,  "in  Scituate,  Mass.,"  and  Blake,  "  in  Massachusetts."  It  is  true 
that  in  one  English  authority,  (Woodward  and  Cales),  it  is  given  as  "in 
Providence,  U.  S.,"  but  this  is  perhaps  only  a  condensed  citation  of  Sander- 
son's language,  —  "  in  that  part  of  the  then  town  of  Providence,  which  now 
forms  the  town  of  Scituate."  Sanderson,  (misreading  Hopkins's  imperfect 
family  record),  makes  the  governor  a  descendant  of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Goodrich  and  Lincoln.  (See  Appendices  C  and 
E).  Sanderson  also  attributes  to  him  "  a  common  country-school  education," 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Beaman,  Davenport,  and  Poore.  .  (Compare 
part  I,  pages  42-43,  of  this  work).  Sanderson  makes  him  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1743,  and  not  in  1752.  while  Wilkinson  and  Dv.ight 
include  the  year  1734.  Brotherhead,  the  "American  cyclopaedia,"  the 
"  Library  of  universal  knowledge,"  and  the  "Biographical  cyclopaedia  of  Rhode 
Island,"  make  the  year  1733  that  of  his  first  election  to  the  General  Assembly, 
while  Beaman  makes  it  1731  in  one  place  and  1733  in  another.  (Compare  part 
I,  pages  G7-08,  142-43,  of  this  work).  Dr;ike  makes  him  speaker  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  1732  to  1741,  and  is  followed  by  Poore,  by  "Johnson's 
cyclopaedia,"  and  by  Lossing,  in  "  Harper's  popular  cyclopaedia  of  American 
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it  has  become  somewhat  hazardous  to  consult  a  printed  entry  under 
Stephen  Hopkins's  name,  in  cases  where  exact  accuracy  is  required. 

history."  (Compare  parti,  pages  GS,  142-43,  of  this  work).  According  to 
D wight,  .Johnson  unci  Poore,  lie  removed  to  Providence  in  1731,  and  by  the 
"American  cyclopa'dia,"  before  1703.  (Compare  part  I,  pages  SO-Sl,  of  this 
work).  Kider's  account  represents  him  as  one  of  the  petitioners  for  a  char- 
ter for  the  Providence  Library,  in  1751.  (See  part  I,  page  17,  {vote),  of  this 
work).  Wilkinson  speaks  of  him  as  "appointed  by  the  governor  justice  of 
the  peace."  (See  Appendix  F).  Most  writers  follow  Moses  Brown  in 
attributing  to  him  in  1739  an  office  which  did  not  exist,—  "  chief-justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,"  (see  Appendix  F);  but  two  writers,  Goodrich  and 
Lincoln,  assign  him  this  office  in  1703.  Several  errors  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  Sanderson's  account  of  the  Albany  congress,  are  examined  in 
Appendix  W.  The  year  in  which  Governor  Hopkins's  "Historical  account  of 
the  planting  and  growth  of  Providence"  was  begun,  is  stated  by  Wilkin- 
son, Brotherhead,  and  the  "Library  of  universal  knowledge*'  to  have 
been  1705.  (See  part  I,  page  134,  of  this  work;  also  Appendix  IS).  Uy  only 
two,  (Goodrich  and  Lincoln),  out  of  the  ten  writers  who  have  cited  the  title  of 
Governor  Hopkins's  pamphlet,  published  in  1704-05,  is  it  correctly  quoted. 
(See  part  II,  pages  51,  52,  of  this  work).  The  nine  years  of  his  governorship 
nre  reduced  by  Sanderson  to  seven,  and  by  Lossing  are  increased  to  ten.  The 
first  year  of  his  administration  is  given  as  1754,  by  Lossing  and  Johnson;  as 
1750,  by  Sanderson,  who  is  followed  by  the  "Encyclopaedia  Americana," 
Goodrich,  Lincoln,  Davenport,  Maunder,  and  Cates;  while  Beaman  places  it 
so  early  as  1751.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  year  is  stated  as  1707,  by 
Dwight,  Lincoln  and  the  " Encyclopaedia  Americana."  (See  part  II.  pages 
9,  12-13,  21,  23,  24-25,  of  this  work).  His  second  chief-justiceship  is  repre- 
sented by  Dwight  to  have  begun  in  1774,  and  by  the  "Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana" in  1775.  (See  part  I,  page  150,  of  this  work).  Wilkinson  omits  the 
years  1770-72,  from  his  service  in  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  question 
of  emancipating  the  slaves,  Sanderson's  and  Wilkinson's  statements  nre 
both  based  on  Moses  Brown's  "  Letter  to  Hubert  Wain."  (Compare  Appendix 
V).    The  final  year  of  Governor  Hopkins's  membership  in  the  Continental 
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lu  Appendix  Z  will  be  found  a  chronological  table  of  the  public 

services  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  as  nearly  correct  as  can  now  be  made. 

Some  indication  of  the  estimates  formed  of  him  bv  his  eonteinno- 

4 
raries  and  others  may  be  of  interest.    Among  the  former,  President 

John  Adams  has  left  on  record  in  his  •'Autobiography  "  an  attrac- 
tive picture  of  his  Rhode  Island  co-ad jn tor.  "The  pleasantest 
part  of  my  labors,"  he  says,  "  for  the  four  years  I  spent  in  congress, 
was  in  service  on  the  naval  committee."  "Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Gadsden,' 
he  adds,  "were  sensible  .men,  and  very  cheerful,  but  Governor 
Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island,  above  seventy  years  of  age,  kept  us  all 
alive.  Upon  business,  his  experience  and  judgment  were  very  use- 
ful. But  when  the  business  of  the  evening  was  over,  he  kept  us  in 
conversation  till  eleven,  and  sometimes  twelve  o'clock."  In  this 
congenial  company,  says  President  Adams,  "the  flow  of  his  soul 
made  all  his  reading  our  own,  and  seemed  to  bring  to  recollection 
in  all  of  us,  all  we  had  ever  read."  l  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston,  who 
was  intimate  with  all  the  leaders  of  this  period,  considered  him, 
says  John  Rowland,  "one  of  our  greatest  men,"2  referring  also 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  inde- 

Congress  is  by  Goodrich  stated  to  be  1778.  He  is  followed  by  Dwight, 
Lincoln,  Lossing,  (in  his  "  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence," 
and  "Harper's  popular  cyclopaedia  of  United  States  history"),  Johnson 
and  Poore;  while  by  l.lake  and  others  it  is  stated  to  be  1779.  (For  the  fact  in 
this  case,  see  Staples's  "Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress,"  p.  bo, 
Z'A,  2S5-8G.  Compare  also  part  II,  pages  128,  130,  of  this  work).  The  "En- 
cyclopaedia Americana,"  moreover,  represents  him  as  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  naval  committee,  in  1778.  Finally,  the  date  of  Ids  death  is 
given  as  July  19,  17s5,  by  Lossing,  (in  both  works),  and  by  Johnson's  "  Cyclo- 
pedia." 

1  See  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  11-12. 

2  Quoted  in  Stone's  "  John  Howiand,"  p.  199. 
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pendenee,  brought  to  bear  upon  his  fellow-members  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  at  a  critical  period.  Of  one  of  Governor 
Hopkins's  utterances,  he  says:  "It  had  a  most  thrilling  effect,  and, 
coming  from  one  of  the  oldest  members  present,  appeared  to  be 
deeply  pondered."  »  The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  on  the 
return  of  Governor  Hopkins  and  Governor  Ward,  from  their  term 
of  service  in  this  congress,  promptly  placed  on  record  its  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  wise,  spirited,  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant trust  reposed  in  them."  -  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College, 
an  associate  of  Stephen  Hopkins  for  many  years,  in  patriotic  move- 
ments, described  him  as  "a  man  of  penetration  and  sagacity;  and 
later,  on  hearing  of  his  death  wrote:  "He  read  much  espy  [sic]  in 
History  &  Government:  &by  Rcadg,  Conversa.  &  Observa.  acquired 
a  great  Fund  of  political  Knowledge."  Dr.  Stiles  adds:  "He  was 
a  man  of  a  noble  fortitude  and  Resolution,  He  was  a  glorious 
Patriot."    (Stiles  manuscripts,  May  6,  1772,  and  July  20,  1785). 

Rev.  Dr.  McSparran,  the  energetic  promoter  of  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Narragansett  Country,  wrote1  to 
Governor  Hopkins  in  1749,  speaking  of  his  eminent  abilities. 

Benjamin  West,  the  astronomer,  Stephen  Hopkins's  neighbor  in 
Providence,  attributed  to  him  not  only  "  superior  abilities  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  but  profound  skill  in  civil  police, 
and  the  wise  government  of  a  people."2  President  Manning,  of 
Rhode  Island  College,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  the  death  of 
Governor  Hopkins,  pronounced  him  "One  of  those  distinguished 
worthies  who  composed  the  First  Congress,"  and  added,  that  "  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  our  country  has  reared."  a 

1  Stone's  *'. John  Rowland,"  p.  101).- 

2  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  2m.  3     Letter  of  June  Ifi,  1749. 

i    West's  ♦'Observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  upon  the  sun,"  Dedication. 
5    Guild's  "James  .Manning,"  p,  30fi. 
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President  Manning  also  furnished  to  the  Providence  Gazette  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  his  deceased  friend,  lie  attributes  to  him 
"a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  the  policies 
of  the  civilized  world,  the  principles  and  systems  of  laws,  and  the 
profound  ait  of  governing  the  hearts,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  men."1 
He  felicitously  describes  him  as  "A  father  of  tbe  people,  and  the 
sacred  guardian  of  their  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges."  *  Hon. 
Aslier  Bobbins,  a  senator  in  congress  for  many  years,  testifies:  "  I 
attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  magnanimity  they  displayed;  —  magnanimity  was 
indeed  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character."3  Speaking  of 
him  to  the  citizens  of  Providence  in  is:><>,  Mr.  Bobbins  alluded  to 
him  as  "  Such  an  ornament  both  to  your  town  and  our  country;  " 
and  on  the  same  occasion  gave  this  toast:  —  "The  memory  of 
Stephen  Hopkins;  the  true  model  of  the  sage,  the  statesman,  and 
the  patriot."  The  same  distinguished  writer  furnished  the  inscrip- 
tion which  is  cut  upon  Stephen  Hopkins's  monument.4  He  here 
speaks  thus:  "Great  in  council,  from  sagacity  of  mind,  magnani- 
mous in  sentiment,  firm  in  purpose,  and  good  as  great,  from  benevo- 
lence of  heart,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen  and  patriots."5 
"  This  monument,"  he  further  declares  to  be  "reared  by  the  grate- 
ful admiration  of  his  native  state,  in  honor  of  her  favorite  son." 
Governor  Hopkins's  steadfast  friend,  Moses  Brown,  remarks:  "His 
talents  were  equal  to  any  service  he  was  called  on  to  perforin."  Mr. 
Wain,  in  his  account,  (based  on  Moses  Brown's  notes),  declares7  that 

1  Providence  Gazette,  July.  10,  1785.  'i    Ibid. 

3  Providence  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1830. 

4  See  part  II,  page  180,  of  this  work. 

5  Wilkinson  Memoirs,  p.  370.  6    Ibid.,  p.  377. 
7  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  217-48. 
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"from  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  the  intuitive  energy  of 
his  mind,"  he  "established  a  character  "  "prominent  in  the  annals 
of  his  country."  "  Possessed  of  a  sound,  discriminating  mind,  and 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  understanding,  he  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  his  public  and  private  virtues."1 

Nor  have  the  writers  of  a  later  period  failed  to  record  a  high  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  abilities.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  especial 
historian  of  this  period,  has  several  times  referred  to  him,  and 
always  with  commendation.2  Mr.  Frothingham,  whose  careful 
history  of  "  The  rise  of  the  republic,"  is  a  monument  to  his  pains- 
taking research,  describes  him  as  "  one  of  the  substantial  patriots 
of  the  revolution,"3  and  elsewhere  cites  him  as  "making  a  noble 
record  by  his  steady  zeal  and  intelligent  service."4  Mr.  John- D. 
Washburn,  an  eminent  legal  authority  of  Massachusetts,  writes  of 
him:  "  Undoubtedly,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
trepid of  New  England  patriots,  early  in  his  avowal  of  the  right  of 
the  colonies  to  govern  themselves,  without  the  interference  of  the 
mother  country;  unwavering  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence."5  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Iligginson,  in  a 
Tecent  review  of  this  period,"  alludes  to  the  "  weight  and  dignity  " 
of  his  discussion  of  colonial  rights  Mr.  F.  S.  Drake  describes  him 
as  "a  clear  and  convincing  speaker."7  The  late  William  Hunter, 
of  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  described  him  as  "a 

1  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  signers,"  p.  253. 

2  Bancroft's  "  United  States,"  IV.  122,  etc. 

a  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  137. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

5  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  XXII.  327. 
G  Harper's  Magazine,  LXVII.  434. 

7    Drake's  "  Dictionary  of  American  biography,"  p.  451. 
17 
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man  of  deep  and  original  thought."  '  The  late  Samuel  G.  Arnold, 
the  historian  of  Rhode  Island,  as  is  only  natural,  refers  repeatedly 
to  his  services  and  character.  "Xo  man,"  he  says,  "  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  tilled  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  state."2 
lie  cites  his  "integrity  and  uncommon  mental  endowments;  "3  and 
his  "reverence  for  law,  and  regard  for  justice."4  Elsewhere  he  cites 
him  as  "this  fearless  champion  and  earliest  advocate  of  colonial 
freedom."  3  "  lie  was  probably  the  first  man  in  America,  certainly 
the  first  in  high  official  position,  to  deny  the  right  of  the  British 
parliament  to  control  the  colonies."0  Scarcely  less  interesting  is 
the  estimate  given  by  the  late  Professor  George  "Washington  Greene, 
the  accomplished  grandson  of  General  Greene.  He  mentions  the 
long  and  useful  career  of  "  Stephen  Hopkins,  whose  name  is  closely 
interwoven  with  all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  Rhode  Island  his- 
tory; an  astronomer  of  no  mean  pretensions,  a  statesman  of  broad 
views  and  deep  penetration,  a  supreme,  executive,  prompt,  energetic, 
and  fearless,  a  genial  companion  when  wise  men  relax  from  care, 
and  a  trusty  counselor  when  the  duties  of  life  bear  hardest  on  the 
scrupulous  conscience." 7  Of  those  who  have  written  more  fully  as 
regards  the  details  of  his  life,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  C.Beamanmay 
be  cited.  "An  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge,"  on  his  part, 
this  writer  says,  "  rose  above  all  difficulties." 8  "  There  was  some- 
thing of  sternness  about  him;  but  he  could  unbend  his  mind,  and 
be  one  of  the  most  social  and  interesting  companions."9    He  adds 

1  Nticport  Historical  Magazine,  II.  141-4:2. 

2  Arnold's  "  llhode  Island,"  II.  514. 

3  Ibid.,  II.  li>4.  4     Ibid.,  II.  009. 
5  Ibid.,  p.  32*.  <i    Ibid.,  p.  514. 

7  Greene's  "  Short  history  of  Uliode  Island,"  p.  273. 

8  Providence  Journal,  Slav -12,  1855.  y     Ibid.,  May,  20,  1855. 
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that  he  had  the  "power  to  investigate  political  truths,  and  to  ex- 
tract a  true  opinion  ;"  moreover,  that,  "familiar  with  the  study  of 
the  earlier  republics,  and  practiced  in  the  liberty  of  Rhode  Island, 
he  was  prepared  to  adventure  his  whole  country  upon  a  republican 
basis."1  Elsewhere  he  comprehensively .describes  him  as  "self- 
taught,  sagacious,  philosophical,  unselfish,  humorous,  social,  firm, 
laborious,  brave,  and  patriotic;''  and  as  being  "much  in  the  public 
councils,  looked  up  to  for  advice,  depended  on  in  trying  circum- 
stances, for  many  years  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  during 
its  progress."2  He  adds:  "He  affords  us  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  animating  specimens  of  self-made  men,  who  have  fought  their 
way  up  to  eminence  by  the  inherent  craving  after  knowledge,  the 
irrepressible  will  moulding  all  things  to  itself,  and  extracting  from 
everything  around  means  for  advancement."  Still  later  he  wrote:5 
"  Stephen  Hopkins  may  stand  forth  as  a  representative  of  Rhode 
Island.  Born  and  educated  there  amid  hardships  and  perils,  and 
believed  in  and  honored  by  its  people,  his  whole  life,  as  it  were, 
spent  within  its  boundaries,  and  in  its  service,  in  the  critical  and 
forming  period  of  its  history."  "He  was,"  he  declares,4  "indebted 
to  his  close  application,  indefatigable  labor,  and  resolute  persistence 
in  toil,  for  his  advancement."  Another  annalist  of  Scituate,— Robert 
Grieve,—  forcibly  declares"  that  "I  lis  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  his  interest  in  science  and  education, 
his  grasp  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  government  is  based, 

1  Providence  Journal,  3Iay  20,  ltoo. 

2  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Coll.  II.  121. 

3  Beaman's  "  Scituate,"  p.  20. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

5  Sketch  of  Scituate,   [by  11.  Grieve],   in   Munro's  "  Picturesque  Rhode 
Island,"  p.  100. 
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and  liis  fearless  and  devoted  patriotism  at  critical  times,  all  render 
him  an  object  of  admiration,  a  patriot  of  whom  not  only  Rhode 
Island,  but  the  whole  nation  may  be  proud."  Another  biographer 
of  his  early  years,  —  Wilkinson,  —  remarks:  "Rhode  Island  never 
produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman."  l 

A  recent  intelligent  commentator  on  his  writings,— Mr.  Sidney 
S.  Rider,  adduces  considerations  to  show  "that  he  was  the  man 
who  earliest  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  British  crown  in 
matters  which  concerned  the  internal  government  of  the  colonies;"2 
and  "that  he  was  among  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  a  unity 
of  action  among  the  colonies,  as  is  shown  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  plan  of  union  here  presented,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  government  and  legislature  for  the  whole."  Moreover,  he 
pronounces  him  "the  ablest  man  of  bis  time  within  her  [Rhode 
Island's]  borders."3  Mr.  Dwight,  in  his  "Sketches  of  the  lives  of 
the  signers,"  suggests  that  he  "furnishes  another  instance  of  the 
power  of  a  strong  mind,  and  application  to  study,  by  which  a  want 
of  enlarged  means  for  acquiring  an  early  and  systematic  education 
is  overcome."  *  Mr.  Lossing,  in  a  similar  series  of  sketches,  declares 
that  "  Rhode  Island  never  produced,  before  nor  since,  a  more  useful 
man  than  Stephen  Hopkins."  5 

The  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Cowell,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Providence, 
remarked:  "We  venture  to  say,  that  few  men  ever  stood  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  than  IIop- 


1  Wilkinson  Memoirs,  p.  35G. 

2  R.  I.  Hist.  Tract,  IX.  xvl. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  v. 

4  Dwight's  "Sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  Signers   to  the   Declaration  of 
Independence,"  p.  60. 

5  Harper's  )[agazinc,  XLVII.  272. 
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kins."1  The  late  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  the  historian  of  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  war  of  independence,2  pronounced  him  "  Not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  statesmen  of  his  day,"3  suggesting  also 
that  he  may  have  "  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  coniiden.ce  of  the 
confederated  colonies,  second  only  to  that  held  by  the  father  of  his 
country."4  Dr.  11.  A.  Guild,  the  historian  of  Brown  University, 
remarks:  "Few  men  of  any  period  have  exerted  so  wide  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  destinies  of  the  country."5  Professor  William 
Gammed,  writing  of  Hopkins's  great  antagonist,  Ward,  pronounces 
them  both  to  have  been  men  "of  liberal  minds."8  Another  bio- 
grapher of  Governor  Ward,—  Mr.  C.  II.  Denison,  —  describes  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins  as  "a  gentleman  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity, 
and  a  man  of  superior  courage  and  unbending  determination."  " 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  after  pronouncing  him  "One  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  Rhode  Island  ever  produced,"  adds  with  regard  to  his 
pamphlet,  "The  rights  of  colonies  examined,"  "So  wisely  were  his 
arguments  chosen,  that  it  produced  a  deep  feeling  not  only  among 
the  colonists,  but  in  Great  Britain.""  Stephen  Hopkins's  latest 
successor  on  the  bench,  Chief-justice  Durfee,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court,  draws  attention  to  his  "extraordinary  capacity,"* 

1  Cowell'a  "  The  spirit  of  '70  in  Rhode  Island,"  p.  11-'. 

2  Author  of  "  Our  French  allies  in  the  war  of  independence." 

3  Stone's  "John  Howland,"  p.  40.  \    Ibid.,  p.  198. 
5  Guild's  "James  Manning,"  p.  Co. 

G     Gamnieirs  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  2S4. 

7  Narragansett  Weekly.  July  28,  1S5'J. 

8  "  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  John  Carter  Brown,"  volume  III.  part  I,  p. 
3G7,  note. 

9  Durfee's  "  Gleanings  from  the  judicial  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  92. 
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and  elsewhere  very  properly  declares  that  "  lie  and  Xathanael 
Greene,  the  one  in  civil  and  the  other  in  military  life,  were  the 
great  Rhode  Islanders  of  their  day".1 


For  unfavorable  views  of  his  career,  see,  for  the  Ward- Hopkins 
period,  the  authorities  cited  in  Appendix  K.  Other  unfavorable, 
views,  in  connection  with  his  attitude  towards  the  Gaspee  proceed- 
ings, his  attitude  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  his  religious 
views,  arc  examined  elsewhere  in  this  work.  (Part  I.  pages  98-100, 
Appendix  U,  and  Appendix  V). 


Sources  of  information  as  to  Stephen  Hopkins's  personal  appear- 
ance are  very  meagre  indeed.  lie  never  sat  for  a  portrait,  so  far  as 
is  known,  and  certainly  has  left  none;—  "  not  even  a  silhouette," 
his  niece,  has  declared. 

In  1790  the  distinguished  artist,  John  Trumbull,  formed  the 
design  of  painting  an  historic  memorial,  on  a  canvass  of  heroic 
proportions,  of  "  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Where  it  was  possible,  the  faces  and  figures  there  introduced  were 
painted  either  from  the  living  figure,  or  from  some  authentic  por- 
trait. Mr.  Trumbull  found  nothing  which  could  be  taken  as  a 
representation  of  Stephen  Hopkins;  and  so,  says  Mr.  Beanian, 
"  his  son,  Judge  Riifus  Hopkins,  who  much  resembled  his  father, 
was  taken  for  him."  The  original  of  Trumbull's  painting  is  in  the 
possession  of  Yale  College.  A  partial  reproduction  of  the  faces  of 
the  "  Signers  "  will  be  found  in  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  field-book  of 
the  American  revolution."3 

1  Durfee's  "  Gleanings  from  the  judicial  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  93. 

2  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  121. 

3  In  a  vignette  facing  the  title-page. 
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Moses  Brown,  writing  of  Governor  Hopkins,1  compared  him  to 
George  Wythe,  of  Virginia,  ([noting  Mr.  Jefferson's  mvn  language, 
used  of  Wythe,  as  follows:  "His  stature  was  of  the  middle  size, 
well  formed  and  proportioned,  and  the  features  of  Ins  face  manly, 
comely,  and  engaging."  - 


APPENDIX   B. 

WlUTINGS  Of  Stephioj  Hopkins. 

A.    Pamphlets,  etc. 

(1)  A  true  Representation  of  the  Plan  formed  at  Albany,  for 
uniting  all  the  British  Northern  Colonies,  in  order  to  their 
common  Safety  and  Defence;  containing  Abstracts  of  the 
Authorities  given  by  the  several  Governments  to  their 
Commissioners;  and  of  several  Letters  from  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, concerning  such  an  Union:  Together  with  a  Repre- 
sentation of  the  State  of  the  English  and  French  Colonies 
in  North- America:  and  the  said  Plan  of  Union,  with  the 
Doings  of  the  Commissioners  thereon;  and  some  Remarks 
on  the  whole.  By  Stephen  Hopkins.  Dated  at  the  end, 
"Providence,  March  2*,  1755."    [No  imprint.     Probably 

1    Letter  to  Robert  Wain,  1823.    Compare  also  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of 
the  signers,"  VI.  _'59. 


2    Jefferson's  "  Writing*,"  1.  114. 
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printed  at  Newport  by  Ann  and  James  Franklin.]    14 

pages.    Folio. 

< 
[Note.    This  pamphlet  was  reprinted  a  few   years  ago  as  "Rhode   Island  ^ 

Historical  Tracts,  No.  9;"  under  the  following  title  :  "A  true  representation  of 
the  plan  formed  at  Albany,  in  1754,  for  uniting  all  the  British  Northern  colo- 
nies, in  order  to  their  common  safety  and  defence."  By  Stephen  Hopkins. 
With  introductions  and  notes,  by  Sidney  S.  Rider.  Providence.  Sidney  S. 
Rider,  1880.  Duodecimo.  32+65  pages.  The  reprint  itself  occupies  pjiges 
1-46]. 

(2)  Letter,  dated  "Providence,  March  81,  1757."  [Place  of 
publication  unknown:  probably  Newport,  1757].1  5  pages. 
Folio.    1757. 

(3)  An  historical  account  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  Prov- 
idence.2 Printed  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  1702  and  17(55. 

[Note.  The  opening  number  appeared  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  Oct.  20, 
1762,  but  no  more  was  printed  at  that  time.  Its  publication  was  begun  once 
more,  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  Jan.  12,  1765,  and  continued  in  the  issues  of 
Jan.  19,  Feb.  2,  9,  16,  March  16,  30,  1705,  when  it  was  again  interrupted.  It 
was  never  resumed.] 

1  Of  this  pamphlet,  no  copy  is  known  to  exist  in  Providence  or  in  Newport. 
One  was,  in  1S64,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Judge  Elislia  R.  Potter,  at  South 
Kingstown,  and  was  the  copy  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  entry  in  Bart- 
lett's  "  Bibliography  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  268.  The  copy  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
(see  part  II,  page  21),  is  the  oniy  other  one  known  to  the  author.  Stephen 
Hopkins  appears  to  have  also  put  forth,  (whether  in  printed  form  or  not,  is 
uncertain),  a  "letter"  of  Feb.  28,  1704,  (Gainmell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  272- 
73) ;  a  "  letter  "  of  March  13,  1707,  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  551) ;  a  "  Message" 
of  Oct.  28,  1767,  (Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  231-32)  ;  and  an 
'•  Essay  "  of  the  same  year,  (Sanderson,  VI.  234-:!6).     See  also  Appendix  It. 

2  There  is  also  a  fragment  on  the  earlj  history  of  Providence,  evidently  in 
Stephen  Hopkins's  handwriting,  preserved  in  the  Foster  Papers,  I.  2. 


*l 
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la  1832,  perhaps  through  the  agency  of  Samuel  Eddy,  this  fragment  was 
reprinted  from  the  Gazette,  in  the  "Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,"  2d  series,  TX.  1( 50-203] , 

(4)  The  rights  of  colonies  examined.  Published  by  authority. 
[Ordered  printed  by  the  General  Assembly].  William 
Goddard,  [publisher],  Providence.  [Number  of  pages  un- 
known].   Quarto.    1704. 

[Note.  This  was  the  original  edition,  and  no  copy  of  it  is  known  to  be  now 
in  existence.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  this  work  appears  to  have  been 
issued  with  a  slightly  different  imprint ; — (1)  "  The  rights  of  colonies  examined. 
Providence;  printed  by  William  Goddard."  21  pages.  Quarto.  1765;  and  (2) 
"  The  grievances  of  the  American  colonies  candidly  examined.  Printed  by 
authority,  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island.  London;  reprinted  for  J.  Alinon, 
opposite  Burlington  House,  in  Piccadilly.  Trice  one  shilling."  47  pages. 
Quarto.  17GG.  This  edition,  in  which  the  title  is  altered,  and  some  omissions 
are  made,  was  brought  out  in  London,  by  the  colony's  agent  there.  The  ori- 
ginal pamphlet  is  reprinted  in  the  "  Records  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  in  New  England,"  edited  by  John  II.  Bartlett.  Vol- 
ume VI.,  (Providence,  1861),  pages  410-27. 

It  is  also  reprinted  in  a  volume  entitled  "American  patriotism:  speeches, 
letters  and  other  papers  which  illustrate  the  foundation,  the  development, 
the  preservation  of  the  United  States  of  America."  Compiled  by  Selim  II. 
Peabody,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  American  Book  Exchange,  Tribune  Building, 
1880,  pages  1-16.  It  is  here  entitled  "  The  grievances  of  the  American  colo- 
nies," and,  in  fact,  follows,  (with  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  printing),  the  text 
of  the  London,  rather  than  the  Providence  editions.     (See  Appendix  I). 

(5)  A  copy  of  a  relation  or  substance  of  the  pleas  made  use 
of  by  two  parties,  claiming  land  in  Nantucket.  [Xo  title- 
page;  place  of  publication  unknown].  10  pages.  Quarto. 
1770. 

[Xote.  Besides  Stephen  Hopkins's  name,  those  of  Moses  Brown,  William 
Redwood,   and  three  others  are-  signed  to  this  publication.      See   Snbin's 
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"  Dictionary  of  books  relating  to  America,"  VIII.  4:!7.     Tin-  only  copy  known 
is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Library.    See  part  II,  pnges  112-13,  of  this  work]. 

B.    Reports,  messages,  etc. ,[in  print"],  signed  by  Stephen  Hopkins. 

(1)  Report  of  committee  of  General  Assembly,  on  Warwick 
road,  Oct.  1742.  (Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman).  It.  I.  Col. 
Records,  V.  52. 

(2)  Report  of  committee  on  bills  of  credit,  Feb.  27,  1740.  R. 
I.  Col.  Records,  V.  283-86.  Also  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Tracts, 
VIII.  182-92. 

(3)  Report  of  committee  on  bills  of  credit,  June  17,  1751.  R. 
I.  Col.  Records,  V.  330. 

(4)  Report  of  joint  committee  (4)  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  on  northern  boundary,  April  4,  1752.  R.  I.  Col. 
Records,  V.  346-48. 

(5)  Report  of  (2)  commissioners  to  Albany  congress,  Aug.  20, 
1754.    R.  I.  Col.  liecords,  V.  393-94. 

(0)  Message  of  Governor  Hopkins,  Aug.  23,  1756.  R.  I.  Col. 
Records,  V.  502. 

(7)  Message  of  Governor  Hopkins,  Sept.  0,  175(5.  Brother- 
head's  "Centennial  book  of  the  signers,"  p.  183. 

(8)  Agreement,  signed  by  Stephen  Hopkins  and  33  others, 
Aug.  15,  1757.  Printed  in  Staples's  "Annals,"  p.  203-4; 
Sanderson's  "Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  241. 


(9)    Commission  of  Captain  Ephraim  Wheaton,  in  1761.    Loss- 
ing's   "  Pictorial  field-book  of  the  revolution,"  II.  36,  57. 

(10)  Message  of  Governor  Hopkins,  Nov.  4,  1704.  R.  I.  Col. 
Records,  VI.  414. 

(11)  Petition  "of  the  governor  and  company  of"  Rhode  Isl- 
and, to  King  George  111.,  Nov.  29, 17G4.  R.  I.  Col.  Records, 
VI.  414  10. 
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(12)  Message  of  Governor  Hopkins,  Oct.  28,  17G7.  Sanderson's 
"Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  231-32. 

(13)  Report  of  committee  on  Narragansett  Indians,  Sept.  10, 
1770.  (Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman).  II.  I.  Col.  Records, 
VII.  17-18. 

(44)  Report  of  committee  on  damages  claimed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Moff'att,  Dec.  1772.  (Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman).  11.  I. 
Col.  Records,  VII.  200-202. 

(15)  Report  of  committee  on  harbor  of  New  Shoreham,  Aug. 
18,  1773.  (Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman).  R.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, VII.  212-13. 

(10)  Report  of  committee  on  damages  claimed  by  Martin 
Howard,  [Jr.],  Aug.,  1773.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  217.   . 

(17)  Report  of  committee  on  damages  claimed  by  Augustus 
Johnston,  Aug.,  1773.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  219. 

C.    Letters,  [in  print],  signed  by  Stephen  Hopkins. 

(1)  To  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  dated  Newport. 
March  11,  1756.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  503-64. 

(2)  To  committee  of  war,  of  Massachusetts,  dated  Providence, 
July  16,  1756.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  5(54. 

(3)  To  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  dated  Providence,  Nov.  13,  1756. 
R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  569. 

(4)  To  the  sheriffs  of  the  live  counties,  dated  Providence, 
April  17,  1758.  Narragansett  Historical  Register,  II.  110- 
11. 

(5)  To  Major-general  Amherst,  dated  Providence,  Jan.  7, 
1760.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  233. 

(6)  To  Colonel  Henry  Babcock,  dated  Providence,  Jan.  7, 
1760.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  234. 
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(7)  To  Major-general  Amherst,  dated  Providence,  Feb.  11', 
17(50.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  24:3. 

(8)  To  Beriah  Brown,  sheriff  of  King's  County,  dated  Provi- 
dence, April  20,  1760.  Narragansebt  Historical  Register, 
II.  109-10. 

(9)  To  William  Pitt,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham),  dated 
Rhode  Island,  Dee.  '-'0,  1760.  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  263- 
65. 

(L0)  To  Joseph  Sherwood,  dated  Rhode  Island,  June  26,  1761. 
R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  286; 

(11)  To  Major-general  Amherst,  dated  Providence,  March  10, 

1762.  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  309. 

(12)  To  Major-general  Amherst,   dated  Providence,   Oct.  10, 

1763.  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  374-75. 

(13)  To  Samuel  Ward,  (Providence,  Feb.  28,  1764).     GammeH's 

"Samuel  Ward,"  p.  272-7:3. 

(14)  To  Benjamin    Franklin,    dated  Rhode  Island,    Oct.    8, 

1764.  (Signed  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  committee  of  correspondence,  and  two 
others).    Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  VII.  264-65. 

(15)  To  Beriah  Brown,  sheriff  of  King's  County,  dated  Provi- 
dence, March  25,  1765.  Narrayansett  Historical  Register, 
II.  109. 

(10)  To  Samuel  Ward,  dated  Providence,  March  13,  1767.  R. 
I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  551. 

(17)  To  the  towns  of  Glocester  and  Scituate,  dated  Providence, 
Dec.  8, 1769.  Guild's  "History  of  Brown  University,"  p. 
191. 

(18)  To  the  public,  dated  Jan.  12,  1770.  Providence  Gazette, 
Jan.  6-13,  1770. 
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(19)  To  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins,  dated  Philadelphia,  June  21, 1775. 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Collections,  II.  118;  also  Hopkins  gene- 
alogy, p.  77. 

(20)  To  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  provincial  Con- 
gress, dated  Providence,  April  27,  1775.  Force's  "Ameri- 
can archives,"  4th  series,  II.  430-31. 

(21)  To  Esek  Hopkins,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  0,  1775. 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Collections,  II.  122. 

(22)  To  Governor  Cooke,  'dated  Philadelphia,  May  15,  177G. 
Staples's  "Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress," 
p.  G8-G9. 

(23)  To  Governor  Cooke,  dated  Philadelphia,  June  8,  1770. 
Staples's  "Bhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress," 
p.  78-80. 

(24)  To  Captain  Henry  Barry,  dated  "In  council, "  [Provi- 
dence], July  12,  1777.    R.  I.  Col.  Records,  Yin.  282. 

(25)  To  Captain  Henry  Barry,  dated  Providence,  July  13, 1777. 
R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VIII.  233. 

Unpublished  letters. 

(1)  To  Paul  Dudley,  dated  Providence,  Oct.  10,  1748.  On  fde 
at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  "Letters  and  pa- 
pers, 1721-1700,"  p.  100,  No.  3. 

(2)  To  Mrs.  Anne  Smith,  dated  Newport,  Sept.  2,  1754.  [In 
the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(3)  To  Mrs.  Anne  Smith,  dated  Providence,  Sept.  21,  1754. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 
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(4)  To  Mrs.  Anne  Smith,  dated  Providence,  Nov.   13,  1754. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(5)  To  Mrs.  Anne  Smith,  dated  Providence,  Nov.  1!),  1754. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(6)  To  Mrs.  Anne  [Smith]  Hopkins,  dated  Newport,  .Tuna  11, 
1733.    [In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(7)  To  Captain  Samuel  Angoll,   dated  Providence,  Sept.  24, 

1755.  [In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Dyer]. 

(8)  To  Mrs.   Anne  [Smith]   Hopkins,   dated  Albany,  Dec.  5, 

1735.  [In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(9)  To  Major-general  Winslow,  dated  Providence,   June  4 

1756.  On  file  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Army 
records,  175(5,  p.  172. 

(10)  To  Major-general  Winslow,  dated  Providence,  July  9, 175G. 
On  file  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Army  rec- 
ords, 175G,  p.  329. 

(11)  To  Major-general  Winslow,  dated  Providence,  July  22, 

1736.  On  fde  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Army 
records,  1750,  p.  292. 

(12)  To  his  children,  dated  Providence,  Aug.  3,  1702.  [In  the 
possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(13)  To  Mrs.  Ruth  Hopkins,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1775. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(14)  To  Mrs.  Ruth  Hopkins,  dated  Philadelphia,  July  16,  1775. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(15)  To  Mrs.  Ruth  Hopkins,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  15, 1775. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 

(16)  To  Mrs.  Ruth  Hopkins,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  15, 1775. 
[In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith]. 
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(17)  To  Esek  Hopkins,1  dated  Philadelphia,  Jan.  18,  177f>. 
[Hopkins  Papers,  II.  4,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society]. 

(18)  Letter  signed  by  Stephen  Hopkins  and  William  Ellery,  to 
Governor  Cooke,  dated  Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  177G.  [In 
the  possession  of  C.  D.  F.  Burns]. 

(19)  Letter  to  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  dated  Providence, 
Jan.  28,  1777.  [In  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.    Trumbull  Papers,  VI.  24]. 

(20)  Letter  to  John  Hancock,  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  dated  Springfield,  Aug.  6,  1777.  [In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Trumbull 
Papers,  VII.  11. 

(21)  To  Benjamin  Franklin,  dated  Providence,  May  11,  1784. 
[In  the  possession  of  Henry  T.  Browne]. 

E.     Other  writings. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  (')  his  "Family  rec- 
ord," printed  in  Appendix  C;  (2)  various  papers  and  docu- 
ments, collected  in  the  Foster  Papers,2  in  the  custody  of 

1  In  this  same  volume  of  Hopkins  Papers  are  found  :  (')  Orders  and  direc- 
tions, to  Esek  Hopkins,  from  the  marine  committee  of  congress,  dated  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  5,  1770;  (?)  Instructions  to  Esek  Hopkins,  same  committee,  Apr., 
177G;  (•"•)  Instructions  to  Esek  Hopkins,  same  committee,  Apr.  SI,  1770 ;  to  all 
of  which  Stephen  Hopkins's  name  is  signed.  (Hopkins  Tapers,  II.  ?,  7).  The 
same  volume  also  contains  a  copy  from  the  order  of  the  same  committee,  to 
Captain  Stone,  Jan.  10,  1770.  (Hopkins  Papers,  II.  33),  to  which  Stephen 
Hopkins's  name  is  signed. 

2  The  contents  of  the  sixteen  bound  volumes,  chiefly  of  manuscript  matter, 
known  under  the  above  name,  were  to  a  very  large  extent  the  result  of  Gov- 
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the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society;  (:!)  his  will  and  (*)  the 
official  papers  of  his  colonial  administration. 
[Note.    The  meagreness  of  the  list  as  givmi  above,  is  an  occasion  of  great 
regret,  when  we  consider  the  valuable  material  that  has  perished]. 


APPENDIX  C. 

A  FAMILY  IJECOKD  DItAlVX   UP  BY  STEPHEN  HOPKINS   IN  ITw-h1 

Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Providence,   in  the  county  of  Providence, 

ernor  Hopkins's  antiquarian  labors.  "Stephen  Hopkins,''  says  Theodore 
Foster,  "I  believe  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
state,  than  any  other  person  of  his  time,"  and  adds,  "  he  contemplating  writ- 
ing "  its  early  history.  Governor  Hopkins  transferred  to  Mr.  Foster  his  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  collection  of  papers,  to  which  the  latter  gentleman  added 
very  materially  during  his  own  life.  There  are  upwards  of  800  strictly  Phode 
Island  papers  among  these  documents,  and  of  these  a  chronological  schedule 
has  lately  been  made.  See  also  Appendix  S,  for  a  notice  of  some  papers  in 
these  volumes,  discussing  the  commercial  questions  of  1705. 

The  three  bound  volumes  of  manuscripts,  in  the  custody  of  the  same  society, 
known  as  "  The  Hopkins  Papers,"  derive  their  name  from  Esek  Hopkins, 
rather  than  Stephen  Hopkins.  A  few  letters  by  the  latter  are  comprised,  (see 
part  II,  pages  207-8,  of  this  work),  but  they  relate  as  a  whole,  to  the  early 
naval  operations. 

1  The  original  of  this  paper  is  not  known  to  be  now  in  existence;  though 
it  was  still  accessible  so  late  as  April  24,  1702,  when  the  copy  from  which  the 
above  is  printed  was  made  "from  the  original,"  by  Senator  Theodore  Foster. 
[Now  preserved  iu  the  library  of  the  Uhode  Island  Historical  Society. — 
Foster  Papers,  VI.  12].  Another  copy,  made  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  (grandson 
of  the  Governor),  Oct.  20,  IS  10,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Uuth  Hop- 
kins Smith;  and  still  another  is  owned  by  James  Tilliughast,  Esq. 
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was  born  in  Cranston,1  on  Monday,  the  24[th]  of  February,  old  stylo, 
or  in  the  present  new  style,2  the  seventh  of  March,  A.  1).  1707. 

lie  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  Thomas  Hopkins,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Providence,  who  was  his  great- 
grandfather, and  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Arnold,1  sister  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  lust4  governor  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  by  whom 
he  had  Win.,  afterwards  Major  William  Hopkins,  who  was  married 
to  Abigail  Whipple,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Whipple,  also  one  of  the 
first5  settlers  of  Providence.  The  said  William  and  Abigail  had 
William,  their  only  child,  who  was  married  to  Path  Wilkinson,  of 
which  marriage  the  said  Stephen  was  the  second  son." 

The  said  Path  Wilkinson  was  oldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Wil- 
kinson, and  of  his  wife,  Plain  Wickenden,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Wickenden,  [one  of  the]  first  settlers  in  said  Providence,  and  the 
first  Baptist  minister  there.  The  said  Samuel  "Wilkinson  was 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  first7  settlers,  and 
of  his  wife,  Susannah  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christopher  Smith, 
.also  one  of  the  first7  settlers  of  Providence. 

1  Compare  part  I,  pages  9-10,  of  this  work.     Also  Appendix  D. 

2  In  this  year  (1754)  the  "  new  style"  mentioned  here  with  such  unneces- 
sary iteration,  was  indeed  "  new,"  being  only  three  years  old. 

3  A  mistake.  See  Appendix  E.  It  is  not  known  who  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  was. 

4  I.  e.,  "  first  "  under  the  charter  of  1GG3. 

5  Not  "one  of  the  first  settlers."  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  coming  here 
until  1059.     See  part  I,  pages  17,  IS. 

6  The  other  children  were  William,  ltufus,  John,  Hope,  Esek,  Samuel, 
Abigail,  and  Susanna. 

7  Neither  Wilkinson  nor  Smith  appears  to  have  reached  Providence  before 
1055.    Compare  part  I,  page  20,  of  this  work. 
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The  said  Stephen  Hopkins,  in  the  year  1720,  was  married  to  Mrs.1 
Sarah  Scott,  who  was  bom  in  said  Providence  on  the  14th  (25th  N. 
S.)  of  June,  A.  D.  1707.  She  was  descended  on  the  father's  side, 
from  Mr.  Richard  Scott,  Gentleman,2  [one  of  the]  first  settlors  of 
Providence,  and  the  first  Quaker  [preacher]  ■'  there,  who  was  her 
great-grandfather.     His  only  son  was  John  Scott,  married  to  Mrs. 

Rebecca ,4  [by  wlumi  he  had]  Silvanus,  his  second  son, 

afterwards  Major  Silvanus  Scott,  lie  married  Mrs.  Joanna 
Jenekes,5  and  of  this  marriage  the  said  Sarah  was  the  youngest 
daughter.  The  said  [Joanna  Jenekes  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jenekes,  one  of  the  first''  settlers  here,  and  sister  to]  Joseph  Jenekes, 
some  time  governor  of  this  colony;  the  said  Sarah,  being  visited 
many  years  with  some  lingering  [disorder,  which  continually  in- 
creasing, finally  put  an  end  to  her  life  on  the]  ninth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1753,  being  then  forty-six  years  two  months  and  fifteen  days 
old;  and  she  lies  buried  in  Providence  Public  Burying  Place.7 

Rufus  Hopkins,8  the  first  child  of  the  said  Stephen  and  Sarah, 


-* 


1  I.  e.,  Miss.    This  form  is  used  throughout  the  record. 

2  On  what  authority  he  thus  writes  the  name,  does  not  appear.  Compare, 
however,  X.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register,  XXII.  15-18. 

3  The  word  in  brackets  is  not  fouud  in  the  11.  I.  Historical  Society's  copy. 

4  Governor  Hopkins  appears  never  to  have  been  able  to  till  this  blank. 

5  This  spelling  dates  from  about  1750. 

6  Not  in  Rhode  Island  before  1055.    See  part  I,  page  59,  of  this  work. 

7  The  present  North  Burying  Ground. 

8  Rufus  Hopkins  was  the  onlv  one  of  the  governor's  sons  who  lived  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  life  on  shore;  although  he  also  was  in 
early  life  a  commander  of  a  vessel.  During  the  "  Seven  years' war  "  he  was 
commissary  of  the  Rhode  Island  forces;  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  505;  Arnold's 
"Rhode  Island,"  II.  198).  In  1700  and.  later,  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  and  others  in  the  management  of  Furnace  Hope.     (It.  I.  Col.  Records, 
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was  born  in  Cranston,1  Friday,  February  10,  old  style,  the  present 
style,  the  21st,  1727.  He  is  married  to  Abigail  Angell,  only  daugh- 
ter of  John  Angell,  Esq.  She  descended,  both  on  father's  and 
mother's  side,  from  some  of  the  first  settlers2  in  Providence.  They 
have  one  son,  John  Angell  Hopkins.  The  said  Ilnfus  Hopkins  is 
now  on  a  voyage  to  Spain.1 
John  Hopkins,4  second  child  of  the  said  Stephen  and  Sarah,  was 

VI.  573;  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  29).  He  was  deputy  froin,  Scituate  to  the 
Rhode  Island  General   Assembly,  1772-75,  and  1781-65.      (R.  I.  Col.  Records, 

VII.  44,  205,  240,  313;  IX.  383,  541,  089;  X.  21).  lie  waa  a  member  of  the 
Scituate  committee  of  correspondence,  1774.  (It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  xa-l). 
He  was  judge  of  the  Providence  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1777,  177S, 
and  1771),  (Records,  C.  C.  P.,  VII.  1%,  223 ;  also  11.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  531) ; 
and  was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  1780.  ("Acts  and  resolves,"  1780,  p.  7) . 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Rhode  Island  College,  (subse- 
quently Brown  University),  17S2-1812.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
Dec.  14,  1775,  to  superintend  the  building  of  vessels  of  war.  (Beaman's 
"  Scituate,"  p.  'S2).  He  was  directly  connected  with  the  building  of  the  first 
cotton  factory,  near  Furnace  Hope,  in  LS07.  His  son,  Silvanus,  was  the  first 
agent  of  the  Hope  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  only  living  descendants  of  Governor  Hopkins,  bearing  the  family  name, 
are  through  Kufus  Hopkins's  line. 

1  One  of  the  governor's  children  is  here  stated  to  have  been  born  "  in 
Cranston,"  four  "  at  Scituate,"  and  in  the  other  two  instances  the  place  is  not 
mentioned. 

2  For  instance,  Roger  Williams.    See  part  I,  page  139,  of  this  work. 

3  Judge  Rufus  Hopkins  had  two  other  children  by  tins  wife,  and  four  by 
his  second  wife,  Sarah  Olney,  whom  he  married  Nov.  11,  1750.  (Hopkins 
genealogy,  p.  29,  30). 

4  Roth  Rufus  and  John  apparently  received  their  uncles'  names. 
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born  Wednesday,  November  the  6th,  O.  S.,  in  the  present  style, 
17[th],  [1728].  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs,  daughter  of  Robert 
Gibbs,1  Esq.,  descended  of  an  ancient  and  good  family  in  Boston. 
By  her  he  had  one  only  daughter,  named  Hannah.  The  said  John 
having  followed  the  sea  from  the  year  174(5,  he  finally  went  away, 
master  of  the  snow,  Two  Brothers*  on  the  Z^  of  August,  0.  S., 
[1751],  and  went  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  [He  continued  carrying  freight 
from  port  to  port,  in  Spain,  until]  he  was  taken  with  the  small  pox 
at  St.  Andere,4  and  on  the  2oth  of  July,  N.  S.,  175:;,  lie  there  died, 


s 

1  For  some  memoranda  on  the  Gibbs  family,  und  allied  families,  see  part 
I,  pages  109-40,  of  this  work.  In  addition,  it  may  be  stated  that  still  another 
ancestor  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Henry  "Webb,  (father-in-law  of  Jacob  Sheaffe),  was 
iu  his  day  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston.  In  his  will,  dated  April  5,  1000, 
(printed  in  full  in  X.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register,  X.  177-80),  he  left  legacies  to 
Governor  Bellingham,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Harvard  College,  and  the  town  of 
Boston.  ("Memorial  history  of  Boston,"  IV.  044).  Among  the  estates  owned 
by  him  were  several  fronting  the  common,  one  at  Fort  Hill,  and  one  also 
(where  he  appears  to  have  lived),  nearly  opposite  the  Old  State  House. 
(•'  Memorial  history  of  Boston,"  II.  xv,  xix,  xxiv). 

There  was  in  later  times  a  still  more  interesting  family  connection.  The 
father  of  the  liobert  Gibbs  above  mentioned,  (in  the  text),  died  in  1702,  and 
his  mother  married,  March  29,  1722,  Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  of  Boston,  who 
thus  became  his  step-father.  A  characteristically  quaint  entry  of  this  occur- 
rence will  be  found  in  the  Diary  of  this  "  New  England  Pepys,"  as  he  has 
most  aptly  been  called.  (Printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  5th  series, 
VII.  300).  Stephen  Hopkins  perhaps  never  personally  met  this  "  Last  of  the 
Puritans."  Judge  Sewell,  on  his  way  to  IJhode  Island  in  1700,  found  a  volume 
of  Ben  Jonsou  so  interesting  that  he  copied  several  stanzas  from  it.  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  5th  series,  VI.  107-08). 

2  Compare  letter  of  Moses  Brown  to  Tristam  Burges,  Jan.  12,  1S3G. 

3  Other  copies  say  "  8th  of  August." 

4  Probably  the  present  San  Andre,  in  southern  Portugal.  \ 
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far  from  his  friends,  having  no  American  with  him,  and,  for  being 
of  Protestant  religion,  was  denied  Christian  burial.  He  was  24 
years,  8  months,  and  3  days  old,  when  he  died.1 

Kuni  Hopkins,  third  child  of  the  said  Stephen  and  Sarah,  was 
born  in  Scituate  on  Sunday,  October  the  3d,  old  style,  in  the  present 
the  14th,  1731.  She  died  on  the  second  of  April,  O.  S.,  1735,  aged 
three  years  and  one  day  less  than  seven  [six]  months  at  her  death.2 

Lydia  Hopkins,  fourth  child  of  the  said  Stephen  and  Sarah,  was 
born  at  Scituate,  January  the  Gth,  O.  S.,  in  the  present  the  17th, 
1733.' 

Silvaxus  Hopkins,  fifth  child  of  the  said  Stephen  and  Sarah, 
was  born  Saturday,  October  the  10th,  [O.  S.],  in  the  present  style,  the 
30th,  1734.  He  had  followed  the  sea  about  three  years,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1753,  went  away  mate  of  a  small  sloop,  and 
sailed  to  Cape  Breton.  And  on  his  return  from  thence  [he]  was 
cast  away  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  on  which  they  were  forced  by 
a  violent  gale  of  wind;  and,  endeavoring  to  return  to  Louisburg  in 
a  small  schooner,  at  the  Island  of  St.  Peter's  were  surprised  by  a 
great  number  of  Indian  canoes,  taken,  bound,  carried  on  shore,  one 
by  one,  and  cruelly,  inhumanly,  and  barbarously  murdered  in  cold 

1  He  left  one  daughter,  who  married  James  Burrough.  Their  descendants 
are  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  (Hop- 
kins genealogy,  p.  50). 

2  He  adds :  "And  lies  buried  at  Scituate,  where  we  then  dwelt." 

3  She  married,  June  o,  1703,  Colonel  Daniel  Tiliinghust  of  Newport.  Their 
son,  Stephen,  the  namesake  of  his  grandfather,  the  Governor,  married,  May 
23, 1794,  Theodosia,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Senator  Theodore  Foster,  Governor 
Hopkins's  associate  in  so  many  connections.  Among  the  descendants  of 
Governor  Hopkins  in  this  line  are  no  less  than  live  graduates  of  Brown 
University.  Still  another,  Theodore  Foster  Tillinghast,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  senior  class. 
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blood,  on  the  23d  of  April,  New  .Style,  1753,  and  his  mangled  corpse 
there  left  unburied.    He  was  18  years,  5  months,  and  21  [24]  days  old. 

Simos  Hopkixs,  sixth  child  of  the  said  Stephen  and  Sarah,  was 
born  at  said  Scituate,  Thursday,  the  2<jth  of  August,  old  style,  in 
the  present  style,  September  Cth,  173G.  He  died  in  Providence  on 
the  2d  day  of  April,  0.  S.,  1744,  aged  7  years,  7  months,  and  7  days, 
and  is  buried  in  Providence  Public  Burying  Place. 

George  Hopkins,  the  seventh  and  last  child  of  the  said  Stephen 
and  Sarah,  was  born  at  Scituate,  Thursday,  January  11th,  old 
style,  in  the  present  style,  the  22d,  I739.2 
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Providence,  February  ye  1st,  1754.3 


1  lie  left  no  children.  .         w 

2  Ife  married,  March  14,  1773,  Ruth  Smith,  daughter  of  his  father's  second 
wife  by  her  first  husband,  who  had  been  a  number  of  his  father's  family  since 
1755.  They  had  no  children.  lie  was  in  charge  of  a  vessel  perhaps  so  early 
as  1750,  (It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VI.  7) ;  in  1700  was  in  command  of  the  sloop, 
George,  from  Providence,  for  Hispaniola;  and  in  1761,  of  a  brigantine  clear, 
ing  for  South  Carolina,  (Letter  of  Moses  Brown,  dan.  12,  1836).  Nov.  30,  1774, 
he  commanded  a  vessel  sailing  to  Surinam,  stopping  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
his  return.  He  left  the  latter  port,  Aug.  25,  1775.  The  vessel  was  never  heard 
from.    (Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  33). 

3  As  a  supplementary  record,  the  following  memoranda  of  his  family  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  1754,  are  here  appended: 

Stephen  Hopkins  married,  a  second  time,  Jan.  2,  1755,  Mrs.  Anne  Smith. 
(See  part  II,  page  97,  of  this  wofk).  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  died  Jan.  20,  1782.  Stephen  Hopkins  died  July  13,  1785;  only- 
two  of  his  children,  (llufus  and  Mrs.  Tilliughast),  surviving  him. 

The  tables  given  on  the  inserted  sheet  will  show  at  a  glance  his  descent 
as  already  indicated  in  these  pages. 
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EVIDENCE  AS  TO  STEPHEN  HOPKINS'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

i 

As  has  already  been  indicated,1  the  locality  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins's birthplace  is  stated  in  his  own  family  record  to  have  been  "in 
Cranston."  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  locate  it  more  definitely,  if 
possible. 

From  such  information  as  can  now  be  gained,2  it  appears  that  - 

his  father,  William  Hopkins,   Jr.,  was  in  1707  still  living  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  Major  William  Hopkins.     The  location  of  the 
homestead  of  the  latter,  (in  1707),  is  therefore  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  has  been  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  the  statements  in 
various  deeds  and  wills- 
Major  Hopkins's  own  .will,  dated  July  1,  1723,3  describes  it  no 
more  definitely  than  as  "seituate  in  Providence  aforesaid:  neere  to 
a  place  called  Masipague,"    and  as  comprising,    "in  estimation, 
two  hundred  acres."     These  two  hundred  acres  may  be  designated 
as"  a  western  parcel,  a  northern  parcel,  a  southern  parcel,  and  the 
dwelling-house  lot. 
The  limits  of  the  whole  are  seen  to  be  as  follows: 
East.    The  present  Broad  Street.4 
South.    A  line"  running  south-west  from  near  the  present  junction 

1  See  part  I,  page  9.    Also  Appendix  C. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  22-23,  31. 

3  Providence  Wills,  II.' 130.     Printed  in  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  fio-GS. 

i  See  Providence  Deeds,  etc.,  transcribed,  p.  329;  Providence  Deeds,  XII. 
248;  CC.  50. 

5  See  Providence  Land  Records,  etc.,  (old  books) ;  Providence  Wills,  II. 
139;  Providence  Deeds,  XII.  248. 
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EVIDENCE  AS  TO  STEPHEN  HOPKINS'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,1  the  locality  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins's birthplace  is  stated  in  his  own  family  record  to  have  been  "in 
Cranston."  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  locate  it  more  definitely,  if 
possible. 

From  such  information  as  can  now  be  gained,2  it  appears  that  i* 

his  father,  William  Hopkins,  Jr.,  was  in  1707  still  living  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  Major  William  Hopkins.  The  location  of  the 
homestead  of  the  latter,  (in  1707),  is  therefore  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  has  bean  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  the  statements  in 
various  deeds  and  wills. 

Major  Hopkins's  own  .will,  dated  July  1,  1723,3  describes  it  no 
more  definitely  than  as  "seituate  in  Providence  aforesaid:  necre  to 
a  place  called  Masipague,"  and  as  comprising,  "in  estimation, 
two  hundred  acres."  These  two  hundred  acres  may  be  designated 
as"  a  western  parcel,  a  northern  parcel,  a  southern  parcel,  and  the 
dwelling-house  lot. 

The  limits  of  the  whole  are  seen  to  be  as  follows: 

East.    The  present  Broad  Street.* 

South.    A  line"'  running  south-west  from  near  the  present  junction 

i 

1  See  part  I,  page  9.    Also  Appendix  C. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  22-23,  31. 

3  Providence  Wills,  II.  139.     Printed  in  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  65-08. 

4  See  Providence  Deeds,  etc.,  transcribed,  p.  329;  Providence  Deeds,  XII. 
24S;CC.50. 

5  See  Providence  Land  Records,  etc.,  (oJd  books) ;  Providence  Wills,  II. 
139;  Providence  Deeds,  XII.  248. 
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EVIDENCE   AS  TO  STEPHEN  HOPKINS'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

i 

As  has  already  been  indicated,1  the  locality  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins's birthplace  is  stated  in  his  own  family  record  to  have  been  "in 
Cranston."  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  locate  it  more  definitely,  if 
possible. 

From  such  information  as  can  now  be  gained,2  it  appears  that  « 

his  father,  William  Hopkins,  Jr.,  was  in  1707  still  living  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  Major  William  Hopkins.  The  location  of  the 
homestead  of  the  latter,  (in  1707),  is  therefore  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  has  bean  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  the  statements  in 
various  deeds  and  wills. 

Major  Hopkins's  own  .will,  dated  July  1,  1723,3  describes  it  no 
more  definitely  than  as  "seituate  in  Providence  aforesaid:  necre  to 
a  place  called  Masipague,"  and  as  comprising,  "in  estimation, 
two  hundred  acres."  These  two  hundred  acres  may  be  designated 
as  a  western  parcel,  a  northern  parcel,  a  southern  parcel,  and  the 
dwelling-house  lot.  a 

The  limits  of  the  whole  are  seen  to  be  as  follows: 

East.    The  present  Broad  Street.* 

South.    A  line"  running  south-west  from  near  the  present  junction 

1  See  part  I,  page  9.    Also  Appendix  C. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  22-23,  31. 

3  Providence  Wills,  II.  139.     Printed  in  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  65-G8. 

4  See  Providence  Deeds,  etc.,  transcribed,  p.  329;  Providence  Deeds,  XII. 
248;  CC.  50. 

5  See  Providence  Land  Records,  etc.,  (old  books) ;  Providence  Wills,  II. 
139;  Providence  Deeds,  XII.  248. 
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of  Broad  Street  and  Prairie  Avenue,  following,  in  fact,  what  was  in 
1707  the  "  Pawtuxet  line."  1  [The  land  thus  falls  within  the  present 
city  of  Providence]. 

North.  A  line  running  south-west  from  near  the  present  corner 
of  Broad  and  Irving  Streets.2 

West.  Very  much  less  definitely  determined.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  followed,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in 
question,  "a  ridge  of  upland,"3  not  far  from  the  present  Hamilton 
Street,  and  lacking  a  little  of  running  in  the  same  general  direction. 

1  The  "Tawtuxet  line,"  an  almost  perennial  source  of  contention,  appears 
to  have  run,  in  1077,  "from  the  spring  in  the  gully  at  Saxefirax  cove,  to 
Mashapaug,"  (Staples's  "Annals,"   p.  589-90). 

2  See  Plat  Xo.  272,  Providence  Land  Records;  deed  of  Joseph  Purges  to 
James  Purges,  (Providence  Deeds,  CO.  S8) ;  and  deed  of  John  Waterman, 
Jr.,  to  Joseph  Purges,  (Providence  Deeds,  CC.  02) ; —  all  of  which  show  that 
this  was  the  south  line  of  the  Waterman  property  in  1767.  And  the  fact  that 
what  in  1710  was  the  said  Waterman  property  constituted  in  1703  the  north 
bound  of  the  Hopkins  property,  is  shown  by  deed  of  Thomas  Westcot  to  Jere- 
miah Field,  (1705),  (ProvidenceDeeds.CC.  50);  deed  of  [Colonel]  William 
Hopkins  to  Thomas  Westcot,  (1710),  Providence  Deeds,  XII.  248;  will  of 
[Major]  William  Hopkins,  1723,  bequeathing  it  to  his  grandson,  [Colonel] 
William  Hopkins,  (Providence  Wills,  II.  139;  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  00-07) ; 
and  lay-out  of  a  15-acre  lot  in  1703  to  Major  William  Hopkins,  (Providence 
Land  Records,  old  books,  III.  231;  Providence  Deeds,  etc.,  transcribed,  p. 
329). 

3  This  "ridge  "  was  in  1088-9  made  a  bound  between  this  estate  and  that 
of  John  Sailes.  (Providence  Deeds,  I.  ISO).  Compare  also  Land  Records, 
etc.,  old  books,  II.  359). 

'  4  John  Pain's  estate  is  known  to  have  lain  east  of  Mashapaug  Fond 
(Providence  Deeds,  II.  1S9,  and  II.  251);  and  that  the  said  Pain  estate  lay 
west  of  the  Hopkins  estate,  and  therefore  between  it  and  the  pond,  appeai'3 
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Of  the  several  parcels  making  up  this  total  estate,  the  "dwelling- 
house  lot"  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  oi  1703  as  "the  land  where 
he  now  dwelleth."  That  this  dwelling-house  would  stand  on  the 
highway  is  at  least  probable.1  That  it  could  not  have  extended 
farther  north  than  Sackett  Street,  appears  from  the  sales  of  the 
north-eastern  parcels  to  Field,  Waterman,  and  Williams.3  That  it 
did  not  adjoin  the  south-eastern  parcel  of  thirty-five  acres,  is  shown 
from  the  description  of  that  lot.3  The  line  of  tlie  dwelling-house 
lot  on  the  highway,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  something  less  than 
1000  feet;  and  it  is  apparently  safe  to  locate  Governor  Hopkins's 
birth-place  on  Broad  Street,  not  far  south  of  Sackett  Street.  The 
above  summarizes  all  the  information  now  accessible.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  singular,  that  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  verifying  of  this 
fact,  there  is  no  more  definite  record  to  be  appealed  to,  in  public  or 
family  records.  No  building  now  standing  on  this  site  can  have 
been  that  of  William  Hopkins,  nor  are  the  remains  of  any  ancient 
building  to  be  discovered  there. 

from  Providence  Deeds,  XII.  248,  and  CC  50.  Farther  south,  Thomas  Williams 
was  in  1740  an  abutter,  (Providence  Deeds,  XII.  240),  and  his  land  is  known 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  same  original  tract  as  that  from  which  Roger  Williams 
Park  has  since  been  taken. 

1  See  Providence  Land  Records,  etc.,  (old  books),  III.  231. 

2  Providence  Deeds,  CC.  50,  02,  88. 

3  Providence  Land  Records,  etc.,  (old  books),  III.  231. 
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NO'JESON  THE  FAMILY  OF  THOMAS  HOPKINS,  SENIOR,  AND  OTIIKIt 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  OF  THIS  NAME. 

A.     The  wife  of  Thomas  Hojtfcitis,  Senior. 

Savage's  statement,  ("Genealogical  dictionary,"  II.  462),  is 
that  he  (Thomas)  "m.  Eliz.  d.  of  William  Arnold  the  first." 
This  position,  (based  perhaps  on  Stephen  Hopkins's  state- 
ment, already  noticed),1  is  obviously  untenable,  in  view 
of  the  fact,  recently  established,  that  the  said  Eliza- , 
beth  Arnold  married  William  Carpenter.  (See  Warwick 
records,  March  31,  1671,  deed  of  said  William  Carpenter  to 
Zachariah  Rhodes;  Providence  Wills,  I.  80;  Providence 
Deeds,  I.  200;  and  Providence  Deeds,  II.  508).  While  the 
family  record  of  Stephen  Hopkins  must  be  accepted  as  the 
best  of  authority  for  a  statement  as  to  his  own  birth,*  it  is 
doing  him  no  injustice  to  intimate  that  at  the  stage  of 
genealogical  investigations  then  reached,  he  might  easily 
fail  of  being  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  a 
circumstance  three  generations  before  him.  Indeed,  the 
wonder  is  that,  writing  in  1754,  his  memoranda  were  as 
accurate  as  they  were.  Besides,  there  was  a  real  connection 
with  the  Arnold  family,—  and  this  Governor  Hopkins  does 
not  mention,—  one  generation  farther  back;  for  Thomas 
Hopkins's  father,  William  Hopkins,  married  Joanna  Ar- 
nold, sister  of  William  Arnold.3     It  is,  however,  not  im- 

1  See  part  II,  page  209,  of  this  work. 

2  See  part  I,  pages  9-10,  of  this  work. 

3  See  part  I,  page  12,  of  this  work. 
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possible,  —  though  certainly  improbable,  —  that  Thomas 

Hopkins  did  marry  some   daughter   of  William   Arnold, 

whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  on  the  records.1     All 

that  it  now  appears  safe  to  declare  is,  that  we  do  not  know 

I 
whom  Thomas  Hopkins  married. 

B.  His  two  sons. 

Savage's  statement,  ("  Genealogical  dictionary,"  II.  402),  is 
that  he  " had  William  and  Thomas;"  adding,  "I  suppose 
he  has  Joseph,  and  perhaps  other  childr.  certain.  William." 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  here  confounds  Thomas 
Hopkins,  Senior,  with  Thomas  Hopkins,  Junior.-  The  lat- 
ter did  indeed  have  a  son,  "Joseph,"  as  well  as  "  William 
and  Thomas,"  and  also  other  children.  (See  his  will,  dated 
April  20,  1711;  he  died  Apr.  1,  1718).  As  Thomas  Hop- 
kins, Senior,  died  intestate,  (Oyster  Bay,  (X.  Y.),3  town  rec- 
ords, Book  B,  p.  14),  we  lose  the  benefit  of  a  similar  record 
in  his  case.  Yet  the  names,  "  William  Hopkins "  and 
"Thomas  Hopkins,"  occur  as  signatures  to  two  letters, 
written  from  Providence,  Sept.  17,  and  Nov.  17,  1684,  in 
which  they  mention  their  "aged  father,  Thomas  Hopkins," 
as  having  "died"  recently  at  Oyster  Bay.  (Oyster  Bay 
town  records,  Book  B,  p.  11,  14). 

C.  His  third  child. 

As  above  indicated,  the  name  of  Joseph  does  not  occur 
among  the  sons  of  Thomas  Hopkins,  Senior,  already  cited. 
Yet  he  certainly  had  a  third  child,  of  name  unknown,  but 

1    Compare  the  land  record  of  April  10,  1704,  cited  in  note,  part  I,  page  22, 
of  this  work, 
li    Savage  mentions  Thomas  Hopkins,  Junior,  but  not  his  children. 
3    Long  Island. 
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who  appears  to  have  been  a  son,  from  the  following  consid- 
erations. [1]  In  a  letter  written  by  "  Captain  William  Hop- 
kins," Providence,  Oct.  29, 1085,  (Oyster  Bay  town  records, 
Book  13,  p.  22),  empowering  "Richard  Curbie'1  and  others  to 
settle  the  estate  of  his  deceased  father,  "our  sister  Eliza- 
beth Curbie's  children"  by  her  husband,  Richard  Curbie, 
are  mentioned,  and  also  "the  two  children"  "which  she 
had  before  she  married  Richard  Curbie."  [2]  Moreover,  in 
Richard  Curbie's  will,  Oct.  27,  Kiss,  (Queen's  County  (N.  Y.) 
Wills,  Liber  A,  p.  35,  on  record  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island), 
these  two  children  "which  she  had  before  she  married  Rich- 
ard Curbie,"  are  mentioned  as  "Ichabod"  and  "Anne."  But 
[3]  the  "Ichabod"  here  mentioned  is  proved  to  have  been 
an  "Ichabod  Hopkins,"  by  the  signature  to  his  will  dated 
March  17, 172<J,  (New  York  Wills,  XL  79,  Surrogate's  office, 
New  York  City),  naming  as  his  "  brother,  Thomas  Kirby." 
This  Ichabod's  father,  therefore,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Hopkins,  Senior,  (Ichabod's  mother  being  not  a  daughter, 
but  a  daughter-in-law),  but  whether  identical  with  the 
"  Joseph  "  indicated  by  Savage  there  is  nothing  to  show. 

D.    Place  and  date  of  death. 

Savage  says:  "  d.  1099,"  (thus  confounding  him  with  another 
person  of  the  same  name),  and  does  not  name  the  place. 
That  he  died  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  in  1084,  appears 
from  the  considerations  already  cited.2  That  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  there,  appears  also  from  these 
citations.  Also  from  .an  entry  on  the  council  minutes  of 
the  colony  of  New  York,3  showing  that  there  was  probably 

1    Also  spelled  Kirby.  2    Part  I,  page  10,  of  this  work. 

3    "At  a  councell,  May  5th,  1G7G.    *  *   *   Newes  being  brought  from  ttoade 
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a  migration  of  Rhode  Island  families  to  Long  Island,  in 
1676.  Among  the  other  Rhode  Island  families  on  Long 
Island  at  or  before  this  date,  are  those  of  Rohert  Coles, 
(see  his  signature  to  an  order,  dated  Feb.  2;),  1684, 
(Oyster  Bay  town  records,  Rook  B,  p.  14;  see  also  part  I, 
page  22,  of  this  work);  and  Ephraim  Carpenter,  to  whom 
two  communications  of  Thomas  Hopkins's  sons  are  ad- 
dressed, Sept.  17,  1684,  and  Oct.  2!),  1685,  (Oyster  Bay  town 
records,  Book  B,  p.  14,  22).  The  said  Ephraim  Carpenter 
was  son  of  the  William  Carpenter  and  Elizabeth  Arnold, 
already  mentioned  above. 

E.    His  descendants. 

Though  it  seems  clear  that  Thomas  Hopkins,  Senior,  left 
three  sons,  from  only  two  of  them  have  lines  of  descent  been 
traced  with  any  degree  of  defimteness.    [1]  The  descendants 
of  his  son,  William,  (the  line  to  which  Stephen  Hopkins  be- 
longed), have  been  quite  fully  recorded,  in  the  volume  en- 
titled "  Genealogy  of  one  line  of  the  Hopkins  family,"  [by 
Albert  Holbrook],  Providence,  1881.    [2]  The  descendants  of 
Thomas  Hopkins,  Junior,  are  also  quite  fully  ascertained, 
and  recorded  in  manuscript  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook.    [3]  The  descendants  of  the  third  child,  (whether  a 
'•  Joseph  Hopkins  "  or  not),  are  not  as  yet  known  with  any 
accuracy.     Though  the  "Ichabod  Hopkins"  above  men- 
Island  by  Mr.  Joseph  Carpenter,  of  the  great  number  of  people  flockt  thither 
from  their  habitations  destroyed  by  the  Indyans,  Inso  much  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants are  very  much  straitened  by  their  numbers,  and  will  quickly  want  pro- 
visions, *  *  *  Ordered  that  the  Governor's  Sloop   being  ready,  bee   forthwith 
sent  to  Rhode  Island,  with  directions  to   bring  as  many  passengers  as  may 
bee,"  etc.      (New  York  Council  Minutes,   1070,    printed  in  "Documentary 
history,"  XI Y.  7 19-20). 
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tioned,  is  the  only  son  of  this  child  whose  name  has  been 
preserved,  there  may  have  been  others.  There  are  families 
of  this  name  in  various  portions  of  Rhode  Island,1  between 
whom  and  the  family  of  Thomas  Hopkins,  Senior,  no  con- 
nection has  as  yet  been  established.  In  the  earlier  genera- 
tions of  one  of  the  King's  County  families  of  this  name,  the 
same  Christian  names,  (Thomas,  William,  Joseph,  Samuel, 
Francis,  etc.),  occur,  as  in  these  lines  already  noticed. 
See  It.  I.  Col.  Records,  III.  ]  79-85,  showing  an  interest  of 
William  Hopkins  in  King's  County,  in  1G85. 

F.     Other  American  Hopkins  families. 

As  has  been  elsewhere2  indicated,  no  connection  apparently 
exists,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  between  this  Rhode 
Island  Hopkins  family,  and  those  of  Stephen  Hopkins  who 
came  in  the  Mayflower  to  Plymouth'1  in  1620;  Governor  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  of  Connecticut,  who  arrived  at  Boston  with 
Governor  Eaton  in  1637;  John  Hopkins,  also  of  Connecticut, 

1  There  is,  for  instance,  on  the  Warwick  record  of  marriages,  (1700),  an 
allusion  to  a  "Thomas  Hopkins,  of  Providence,"  who  lias  not  heen  definitely 
located: — "John  Gorton,  son  of  John  Gorton  of  Warwick,  in  ye  colony  of 
Ithod  Island  &c,  and  Patience  hopkins  Daughter  of  Thomas  hopkins  of 
Providence,  was  maryed  ye  2d  Day  of  ifebruary,  1G99  or  1700." 

The  names  of  Abram,  Zera,  and  Timothy  Hopkins  occur  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Rhode  Island  Hopkins  family,  from  which  General  William  8.  Rose- 
crans  is  descended ;  but  General  Rosecrans  has  never  traced  the  line  back  to 
the  original  ancestor. 

2  See  part  I,  page  11,  of  this  wprk;  also  Appendix  C. 

3  As  an  illustration  of  the  crudeness  of  early  genealogical  researches  it 
may  be  remembered  that  Governor  Hopkins  at  one  time  in  his  life  apparently 
looked  to  this  Stephen  as  among  his  own  ancestral  kin.  (Monthly  Law  lie- 
porter,  XXII.  33S). 
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who  had  arrived  at  Cambridge  so  early  as  1634, %  nor  the 
founder  of  the  Maryland  family,  from  whom  descended  the 
munificent  founder  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.2 


APPENDIX   F, 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS'S  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COURTS. 

It  Was  thought  desirable  in  17G7,3  that  a  precedent  which  had 
become  so  widely  recognized,  not  merely  in  the  communications 
of  the  judges  with  each  other,  and  in  the  records  of  the  clerk  of 
this  court,  but  also,  later  on,  in  the  official  records  of  the  secretary 
of  the  colony,  should  receive  the  official  sanction  of  a  legislative 
enactment;  and  the  title  of  chief-justice  was  created  for  the  lower 
court.  To  speak,  however,  of  Stephen  Hopkins  as  "  Chief-justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,"  in  1730,  is  an  evident  anachronism.4 

_As  regards  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace,  exercised  by  him, 

1  For  memoranda  of  these  families,  see  Savage's  "  Genealogical  diction- 
ary," II.  461-03. 

2  Thomas's  "  Pedigrees  and  genealogical  notes"  [of  Maryland  families]. 

3  This  "  Digest  "  of  17(37  contains  some  laws  not  found  in  previous  "Acts 
and  resolves,"  and  presumably  enacted  in  that  year  in  season  to  be  here  in- 
cluded.   This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  act  in  question. 

4  The  foregoing  notes  have  reference  of  course  to  only  one  of  the  five 
courts  of  common  pleas  in  the  colony.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
corresponding  court  for  Newport  County  reveals  "  no  reference  to  any  chief 
justice.  The  judges  are  called  justices,  and  their  names  are  written  one  below 
another." 
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both  at  Scituate1  and  at  Providence,2  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  Wilkinson's  remark,  "  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,"8  is  also  a  not  quite  accurate  statement.  Justices 
of  the  peace  in  this  colony  were  not  appointed  by  the  governor,  but 
elected.4  Allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere/'  to  the  Gaspee  cases, 
and  the  Ilills  case.  Still  another  ease  occurring  during  his  second 
chief-justiceship  is  of  interest,  (that  of  Angell"  vs.  Belknap),  in 
which,  as  Angell,  the  plaintiff  was  a  family  connection,7  he  declined 
to  pass  upon  it.  Thereupon,  the  General  Assembly  made  a  tem- 
porary appointment  of  David  Comstock,8  "  to  hear  and  give  judg- 
ment in  the  case  aforesaid."0 

There  were,  however,  cases  when  Stephen  Hopkins,  himself,  was 
the  defendant  in  a  suit.  One  such  case  oceui  red  in  1748,  when, 
during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Newport,  a 
characteristically  heated  contention  appears  to  have  arisen  over 
certain  records.  Stephen  Hopkins  was  one  of  three  Providence 
men  whom  the  members  of  this  legislature  were  anxious  to  sue  for 
£100,000,  in  the  Kings  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.10     Another 

1    Moses  Brown's  letter,  1823.  2    Ibid. 

3  Wilkinson  Memoir,  p.  305.    Compare  part  II,  page  189,  of  this  work. 

4  See  Digest  of  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  of  1719,  p.  36;  also  of  1730,  p.  32; 
also  of  1707,  p.  161. 

5  Part  II,  pages  91-95,  of  this  work. 

6  Spelled  "Angel "  on  the  records.    It  was  in  1752. 

7  Governor  Hopkins's  son  Itufus  married  John  Angell's  daughter  Abigail. 

8  "Acts  and  resolves,"  Oct.,  1752,  p.  63. 

9  In  the  case  of  Frost  v.  Hopkins,  in  the  same  year,  (1752),  the  chief- 
justice  was  himself  the  defendant,  (Records,  R.  I.  Superior  Court,  I.  87),  and 

doubtless  had  to  ask  for  a  similar  excuse. 

10  Of  like  character  with  this  appears  to  have  been  an  earlier  quarrel  about 
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instance  in  which  Stephen  Hopkins  was  defendant  was  the  case  of 
Frost  vs.  Hopkins,  just  cited.1 

The  well  known  case  in  winch  he  appeared  as  plaintiff,  (Hopkins 
vs.  Ward),  is  treated  of  in  Appendix  K,  and  Appendix  11. 


APPENDIX  G. 

OTIIEIl  PLAN'S  OF  UNION  THAN  THAT  OF   1754.2 

For  the  successive  plans  of  colonial  union  brought  forward  by 
William  Penn,  1(198;  Charles  Davcnant,  1698;  Daniel  Coxe,  of  New 
Jersey,  1722;  Robert  Livingston,  of  Now  York,  1701;  Cadwallader 
Colden,  1751;  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  1752;  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  1752;  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  of 
Massachusetts,  1751;  Governor  William  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts, 
1754;  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  1751;  President  Samuel  Johnson,  of 
King's  College,  1700;  see  respectively  Penn's  "Essay  upon  the  gov- 
ernment," (1701);  "Colonial  history  of  New  York,"  IV.  297;  the 
"Works"  of  Charles  Davenant,  II.  11;  "A  description  of  the 
English    province  of   Carolana,"    by    Daniel    Coxe;    "Colonial 

records.  Stephen  Hopkins  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Providence  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1741,  succeeding  Richard  Thornton.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Thornton  took  the  great  liberty  of  removing  the  records  to  Newport.  He 
refused  to  surrender  them  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  Governor  [Richard] 
Ward,  who  issued  a  search  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  Newport  County,  to  re- 
cover them. 
1    Sec  part  II,  page  224.  2    Compare  Chapter  VI. 
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history  of  New  York,"  IV.  874;  Cadwalladei*  Coldcn  in  Franklin's 
Works,  III.  30-32;  Kennedy's  pamphlet,  "The  importance  of 
gaining  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  Indians;"  Dinwiddle 
MS.  letter-hooks,  1752;  Franklin's  "  Works  "  111.  28-20;  Bancroft's 
"  United  States,"  IV.  106;  and  Johnson's  paper,  dated  King's  Col- 
lege, New  York,  Jan.  30,  17G0;  Compare  the  "plan  of  union"  in 
Governor  Hutchinson's  handwriting,  in  the  Massachusetts  Ar- 
chives, VI.  171-76;  -also  that  in  the  Trumbull  Papers,  I.  97,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  subject  has  nowhere  been  more  carefully  discussed,  than  in 
Frothingham's  "Rise  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,-"  p.  110- 
17,  147-51. 

For  farther  consideration  of  the  Albany  plan,  see  Appendix  W: 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE   ALBANY  CONGRESS. 

Massachusetts, 
Samuel  Wells,  Oliver  Partridge, 

John  Chandler,  John  Worthington. 

Thomas  Hutchinson, 

New  Hampshire, 
Theodore  Atkinson,  Meshech  Weare, 

Richard  Wibird,  Henry  Sherburne,  Jr. 

Connecticut, 
William  Fitkin,  Elisha  Williams. 

Roger  Wolcott,  Jr., 
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Rhode  Island, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Martin  Howard,  Jr. 


Maryland, 
Benjamin  Tasker,  Abraham  Barnes- 

•  Pennsylvania, 
John  Perm,  Isaac  Norris, 

Richard  Peters,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

New  York, 
James  DeLancey,  John  Chambers, 

Joseph  Murray,  William  Smith. 

William  Johnson, 
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A  QUESTION  OF   AUTIIORSHIP.* 

Many  of  the  political  tracts  of  the  years  17G4  and  1765  appeared 
anonymously.    This  was  the  case  with  the  two,  entered  below,2 

1  For  entries  of  the  works  mentioned  in  Appendix  B,  see  Sabin's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  books  relating  to  America,"  VIII.  437-38;  Rich's  "  Bibliotheca 
Americana  nova,"  I.  150;  Bartlett's  "  Bibliography  of  Rhode  Island,"  p.  153- 
54;  Allibone's  "  Critical  dictionary  of  English  literature,"  I.  88G,  and  Haven's 
list  of  "Ante-revolutionary  publications,"  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  VI.  576. 

2  I.  The  rights  of  colonies  examined.  Providence;  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Goddard,  1705,  21  pages,  quarto.  [Signed  "  P "  ].  II.  Brief  re- 
marks on  the  defence  of  the  Halifax  libel  on  the   British-American-colonies. 
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which  have  been  attributed  to  Stephen  Hopkins.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  list  of  his  writings  in  Appendix  I?,  the  former  of  these  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  written  by  him,  while  the  latter  is  not 
there  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  proper  to  state  the  reasons  for  this 
position. 

As  regards  the  former  of  the  two,  ("  The  rights  of  colonies 
examined"),  there  was  certainly  no  secret  about  it  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,1  it 
was  distinctly  ascribed  to  Stephen  Hopkins.  In  the  earliest  printed 
sketch  of  him,  (182-1),  it  is  also  ascribed  to  him.2 

The  other,  ("Brief  remarks,"  etc.),  had  apparently  never  been 
assigned  to  him'by  any  one,  until  1823.  In  this  year  was  published 
the  "Life  of  James  Otis,"  by  William  Tudor,  in  which  after  having 
mentioned  "governor  Hopkins,"  the  author  goes. on  to  say:  "Gov- 
ernor II.  replied  to  this  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Brief  remarks  on 
the  Defence  of  the  Halifax  libel  on  the  Bri tish- American-Colo- 
nies.'"3 

Only  nine  copies  of  this  pamphlet  are  known  to  be  now  in  exis- 
tence.4   In  a  few  of  these  cases  this  paragraph  in  Tudor's  volume 

Boston:  printed  and  sold  by  Ldes  and  Gill,  in  Queen  Street,  17<>u,  40  pages, 
quarto. 

1  "  It  is  voted  and  resolved,  that  his  Honor  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  requested  to  correct  and  finish  the  piece  lying  before  tins  Assembly, 
entitled,  The  Rights  of  the  colonies  examined."  Proceedings,  November  ses- 
sion, 1701;  It.  1.  Col.  Records,  VI.  41:.'. 

2  Sanderson's  "  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  VI.  238. 

3  Tudor's  "James  Otis,"  p.  1S8. 

4  library  of  congress  at  Washington,  (2  copies);  2Library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester;  "Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  Boston  ;  ^Library  of  the  Boston  Athenrcum,  Boston;  -"the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,   England;  ''the  private  library  of  Sidneys.  Rider,  Rrovi- 
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appears  to  have  furnished  the  basis  for  indicating  its  authorship. 
Thus,  the  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  has  the  words,  "  By  Governor  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island  " 
written  in  ink  across  the  title-page.1  One  of  the  copies  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  bound  in  a  collection  of  similar  pamphlets, 
with  a  manuscript  table  of  contents  prefixed,  in  which  "Gov.  Hop- 
kins, Providence,  1765,"  is  written  under  this  title.  The  other2  has 
no  such  manuscript  entry;  but  both  copies  have  been  catalogued 
under  Stephen  Hopkins.  The  copy  owned  by  Mr.  Eider,  also,  is 
lettered  "Hopkins  "  on  the  back. 

On  the  other  hand,3  the  copies  owned  by  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,4  the  Boston  Athemcum,  and  the  Bodleian  Library, 5 
have  the  words  "By  James  Otis"  in  ink,  across  the  title-page. 
That  in  the  Library  of  Cornell  University,*5  has  "  By  James  Otis," 
in  pencil,  on  the  title-page.  That  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Brinley  . 
has  not  been  traced.7 


dence;  7Library  of  Cornell  University;  and  8a  copy  sold  in  the  Brinley 
Library,  in  1679.     (Catalogue,  I.  23,  No.  19S). 

1  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  probable  date  of  this  hand-writing. 

2  Formerly  belonging  to  Ebenezer  Hazard. 

3  Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  I.  93,  note,  assigns  it  to  Otis. 

4  Belonging  in  1785,  to  Tbomas  "Walcott,  of  Boston. 

5  Received  in  the  collection  of  "  Godwin  pamphlets." 

6  Formerly  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan. 

7  Entries  of  the  pamphlet  have  appeared  in  printed  catalogues,  as  follows  : 
Anonymous,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Sabin's  "Dictionary 
of  books  relating  to  America,"  II.  178;  Brinley  catalogue,  I.  23,  No.  198. 
Haven's  "Ante-revolutionary  publications,"  p.  075;  is  ascribed  to  Otis,  in 
Halkett  and  Laing's  "Dictionary  of  the  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  litera- 

20 
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The  question  arises,  whether  the  paragraph  quoted  from  Mr. 
Tudor  really  expressed  that  writer's  deliberate  judgment.  In  our 
own  day,  we  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  word  "heter- 
ophemy,"  by  the  learned  writer  who  confesses  to  having  committed 
it.1  If  the  reader  who  consults  the  statement  already  alluded  to  in 
Tudor's  volume,  will  cast  his  eye  down  the  page,  to  the  closing 
words  of  the  paragraph,2  and  will  ask  himself  ivhere  Mr.  Tudor  has 
already  spoken  of  Otis  as  publishing  anything  "  in  the  support  of 
his  second  in  the  dispute,"  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  him  that  this 
was  a  case  of  "thinking  one  thing,  and  saying  another,"— of 
thinking  "James  Otis  "  and  writing  "  Governor  H." 

It  is  not  improper  also,  to  examine  the  internal  evidence,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind. 

For  instance,  the  author  makes  repeated  allusions  in  this  pam- 
phlet to  works  of  which  Otis  is  now  certainly  known  to  be  the  au- 
thor, (p.  7,  8,  22,  23,  34).     At  p.  34,  he  uses  language,   ("All  that  I 

a 
ever  pretended  was,"  etc.),  which  links  the  authorship  of  this  book, 

with  that  of  the  "  Vindication  of  the  British  colonies  against  the 
aspersions  of  the  Halifax  gentleman,"  and  "  The  rights  of  colonies 
asserted  and  proved."  This  is  a  decidedly  definite  allusion  to  the 
authorship,  while  the  other  instances  are  indefinite  in  a  very  labored 
manner.  It  was  perhaps  not  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
but  it  certainly  makes  it  very  difficult  to  assign  the  "Brief  re- 
marks "  to  any  one  but  James  Otis. 

ture  of  Great  Britain,"  I.  271;  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
I.  381,  and  IV.  2197.  No  entry  of  it  is  found  in  Rich's  "Bibliotheca  Americana 
nova,"  nor  in  Allibone's  Dictionary,  under  either  Otis  or  Hopkins. 

1  Richard  Grant  White,  in  The  Galaxy,  XX,  693-04. 

2  Tudor's  M  James  Otis,"  p.  188,  lines  3  and  4  from  the  bottom. 
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APPENDIX  J. 

NOTES  ON  THE  HOWARD  FAMILY,   OF  NEWPORT. 

Of  the  two  persons  bearing  the  name,  Martin  Howard,  one  was 
obviously  a  son  of  the  other.  The  father,  a  clothier  by  occupation, 
appears  to  have  been  born  not  far  from  1700,  and  to  have  died  in 
1776.  The  son,  properly  "Martin  Howard,  Jr.,"  but  not  always  so 
styled,  was  a  lawyer,  and  is  the  one  with  whom  Stephen  Hopkins 
was  so  often  brought  into  connection.  He  appears  to  have  been 
born  at  Newport  not  far  from  1730,  and  to  have  died  at  Chelsea, 
England,  in  1781  or  1782. 


APPENDIX  K. 


THE  CASE  OF  HOPKINS  V.    WARD. 


The  case  first  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  action  for  libel, 
brought  by  Stephen  Hopkins  against  Samuel  Ward,  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Providence  County,  1757.  It  was  soon  after 
discontinued,  but  another  suit  was  brought  in  the  same  court. 
This  suit  was  succeeded  by  one  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  June  20,  1757.  (Records  of 
Worcester  County  C.  C.  P.,  V.  7G).  Judgment  was  rendered  Sept. 
13, 1757,  for  the  defendant.  Thereupon  Stephen  Hopkins  decided 
to  carry  the  case  by  appeal  to  the  next  higher  court  in  the  same 
province,  —  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,— 
where  it  was  continued  from  term  to  term,  until  1760.    (See  docket 
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of  Mass.  Sup.  Court,  Sept.,  1757;  Sept.,  1758,  and  Sept.,  1759).  The 
appellant,  (Hopkins),  thereupon  "pray'd  leave  to  discontinue  this 
suit."  Accordingly,  Ward  recovered  against  him  the  costs,  taxed 
at  £22,  13s.  2d.,  Sept.  13,  17G0.  (Records,  Mass.  Sup.  Court,  1757-59, 
p.  G95).  James  Otis  appears,  hy  the  record  just  cited,  to  have  heen 
Hopkins's  counsel  in  1759.    Also  Gamniell's  "Samuel  Ward,"  p.  2G2. 


APPENDIX  L. 

THE  QUESTION  OF   PRIORITY  AS  TO  THE  PROPOSING  OF  THE  FIRST 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

Claims  have  been  made,  as  follows;  (1)  for  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  June  2,  1770;1  (2)  for  the  Boston  Gazette 
of  Aug.  2,  Sept.  13,  and  Dec.  2,  1773;*  (3)  for  John  Hancock  in  his 
Fifth-of-March  (1774)  oration  at  Boston;3  (4)  for  "a  piece  dated  New 
York,  April  26,  1774,"  *  (copied  afterwards  into  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Post,  of  June  6, 1774);  (5)  for  the  New  York  town-meeting,  May 
16, 1774;5  (6)  for  the  Providence  town-meeting,  May  17, 1774;  °  (7)  for 
a  letter  from  the  Philadelphia  "committee  "  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
May  21, 1774;7  (8)  for  the  resolutions  of  the  New  York  "committee," 
May  23,  1774,  which  committee  had  been  appointed  on  the  16th.8 

1  Magazine  of  American  History,  April,  1877,  I.  267. 

2  At  least  one  of  these  communications,  (Sept.  13),  was  by  Samuel  Adams, 
and  possibly  all  three.     ( Wells's  "  Samuel  Adams,"  II.  86-S8,  140) .        m 

3  In  Boston  Gazette  of  March  7,  1774.    Also  printed  separately. 

4  See  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  332. 

5  Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series,  I.  293-04.  This  meeting  took 
no  action,  but  appointed  a  committee  to  report. 

6  See  part  IT,  pages  123-24,  of  this  work. 

7  Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series,  I.  341.  8    Ibid.,  I.  298. 
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Regarding  these  instances,  it  is  to  be  observed,  (1)  that  in  the 
earliest  of  all,1  "  a  congress  "  is  not  specifically,  and  but  very  indi- 
rectly proposed;  (2)  that  three  of  the  other  instances  are  merely  the 
utterances  of  an  individual,  a  newspaper,  etc.;  (3)  that  in  the  four 
remaining  instances,  (the  three  towns,  New  York,*  Providence, 
and  Philadelphia),  the  earliest  action  in  favor  of  "a  congress" 
was  that  of  Providence.      While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that,  as  Mr. 


Bancroft  maintains,  the  First  Continental  Congress  may  be 
considered  to  be  in  a  sense  "  the  last  achievement  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  of  New  York,"*  it  is  also  true,  as  Mr.  Frothingham  has 
cautiously  declared,  that  the  Providence  town-meeting's  action  "is 
the  first  recommendation  of  a  congress  in  print  by  an  organized 
body."* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  significance  of  a  fact  like  this.  Its  value  is  merely 
that  which  concerns  accuracy  in  narration.  The  significant  fact 
is,  of  course,  the  practically  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  congress  in  these  widely  scattered  communities.6 

1  New  York,  1770. 

2  It  will  be  noticed  that  No.  8  is  merely  the  sequence  of  No.  5.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  town  of  Providence  had  acted. 

3  Bancroft's  "  United  States,"  (new  ed.,  1884),  IV.  9.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  in 
this  later  edition  abandoned  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  ('«  New  York  pro- 
poses a  general  congress  "),  which  he  had  used  in  his  first  edition.  (Ed.  1S5S, 
VII.  21-48).  This  is  doubtless  owing,  however,  to  the  changed  arrangement 
of  the  material  in  this  final  edition. 

4  Frothingham's  "  Rise  of  the  republic,"  p.  332.  Compare  also  the  address 
of  William  B.  Reed  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  1, 1838,  printed  in 
New  York  Review,  VII.  324-51. 

5  Yet  there  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  it  as  coming  from  the  town 
from  which  in  17G5  had  come  the  advanced  call  for  a  cougress.  (Part  II, 
pages  70-71,  of  this  work) . 
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APPENDIX  M. 

THE  SUCCESSION  OF  STEPS  LEADING  TO  THE  CKEATION  OF  A  NAVY. 

In  scarcely  any  similar  movement  were  the  successive  steps  so 
gradually  and  naturally  taken.  The  following  enumeration  is  of 
interest.  (1)  June  10, 1772,  the  British  schooner,  Gaspee,  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  in  Rhode  Island  waters;  —  the  first  overt  act  of 
resistance  in  any  of  the  colonies.1  (2)  May  11, 1775,  the  British 
schooner,  Margaretta,  was  attacked  and  captured,  off  the  port  of 
Machias,  District  of  Maine,  but  by  uncommissioned  assailants.1 
(3)  June  15,  1775,  the  tender  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Rose,  was  cap- 
tured by  an  armed  sloop  under  the  command  of  Captain  Abra- 
ham Whipple,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  \ 
Island.8  (4)  In  June,  1775,  two  ships  were  voted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.*  (5)  By  the  beginning  of  October,  1775, 
vessels  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.5    (6)  In  August  or  September,  1775,  the  General  As- 


1  See  part  II,  page3  83-84,  of  this  work. 

2  "  The  first  blow  struck  on  the  water,  after  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution  had  actually  commenced."    (Cooper's  "History  of  the  navy,"  1. 39). 

3  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II.  350. 

4  Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  350-51.  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  340-47. 
Stephen  Hopkins,  in  a  letter  to  John  Hancock,  April  27,  1775,  suggested  that 
"  Reprisals,  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
several  colonies,  appears  to  be  a  good  remedial  provision."  (Force's 
"American  archives,"  4th  series,  II.  422-23). 

5  Journals  of  congress,  1775.  See  also  Staples's  "Rhode  Island  in  the 
Continental  Congress,"  p.  41.  Compare  also  "  Journals  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,"  p.  30S-9,  301.  "  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1791- 
1835,"  p.  204,  (Mugford's  commission  in  June,  1770). 
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sembly  of  Rhode  Island  urged1  that  there  should  be  built,  "  at  the 
Continental  expense,"  an  American  fleet.  (7)  Oct.  3,  1775,  Messrs. 
Hopkins  and  Ward  presented  these  Rhode  Island  instructions  in 
congress;  Oct.  13,  one  vessel  was  ordered  by  congress,  and  a  marine 
committee  appointed;  Oct.  30, 1775,  a  second  one  was  ordered;  Oct. 
30,  1775,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  marine 
committee;  Dec.  11,  of  a  committee  to  furnish  "a  naval  arma- 
ment."2 (8)  In  November,  1775,  Washington  was  authorized  by 
Congress,  to  commission  one  or  more  vessels.3  (9)  Dec.  22,  1775, 
Esek  Hopkins  was  appointed  by  congress  "  commander-in-chief  " 
of  the  navy.4  (10)  Feb.  17,  1770',  his  fleet  of  8  vessels  sailed  from 
Delaware  Bay,  on  its  first  cruise.  (11)  February,  177G,  the  first  naval 
action  of  the  fleet  took  place  off  the  Bahamas.  (12)  March  18, 1776, 
privateering  was  authorized.5  (13)  Jan.  2, 1777,  Commodore  Hop- 
kins was  dismissed  from  the  service.  (14)  Apr.  19,  1777,  a  board  of 
assistants  to  the  marine  committee  was  created  by  congress,  to 
have  charge  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  New  England  coast.® 
This  body,  consisting  of  William  Vernon,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Newport,  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  and  John  Deshon,  had 
charge  of  marine  affairs  during  a  most  trying  period  of  the  war. 

(15)  In  1779  a  "board  of  admiralty  "  was  established,  consisting  of  5 
members,  with  a  secretary;  its  headquarters  being  at  Philadelphia. 

(16)  In  1781,  the  form  of  the  official  organization  was  again  varied, 


1  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  369. 

2  Journals  of  congress,  1775.      Cooper's    "  History  of  the  navy,"  I.  41. 
Preble's  "History  of  the  United  States  flag,"  p.  217. 

3  Cooper's  "  History  of  the  navy,"   I.   40;  John   Adams's   Works,  X.  27. 
1    Journals  of  congress,  1775. 

5  Ibid.,  1776. 

6  See  the  correspondence  of  William  Vernon,  of  the  "  Navy  Board,"  1777- 
80,  printed  in  the  Xeicport  Mercury,  March  5  to  June  4,  1853. 
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Mr.  MacDougall  being  appointed  "secretary  of  marine,"  and  after- 
wards, Robert  Morris,  "agent of  marine."  (17)  In  1798,  the  present 
"department  of  the  navy"  was  created;  George  Cabot  becoming 
the  first  "  secretary  of  the  navy,"  May  3, 1798. 

This  is  of  course  no  place  for  any  extended  allusion  to  the  career 
of  Stephen  Hopkins's  brother,  Commodore  Hopkins,  a  man  whose 
natural  qualities  and  singularly  melancholy  fortunes  make  him 
well  worthy  of  separate  study. 
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THE    WILL  OF  STEPHEN   HOPKIN8. 

[Extract]. 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Providence, 
in  the  county  of  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Esquire,  made  and  published  in  Provi- 
dence this  Twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One 
Thousand,  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty  One,  "VVitnesseth.  That  I  give 
unto  my  Daughter,  Lydia  Tillinghast,  one  Third  part  of  my  upper 
Garden,  to  be  taken  off  on  the  North  Side,  and  of  Equal  Breadth 
at  Each  End,  to  be  and  Remain  unto  her  and  her  Heirs  forever.1— 
******  *** 

I  give  to  all  my  Negroes  their  Freedom,  to  take  Place  immediately 
with  Respect  to  those  who  shall  be  of  Age,  and  of  the  others,  the  « 

Males  at  Twenty  One  and  the  Females  at  Eighteen  years  of  Age. 

1    Here  follow  bequests  to  his  wife  and  other  children. 
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I  make  and  ordain  my  Son  Ruf  us  Hopkins  Executor  of  this  my 
Will,  whom  I  Request  and  Desire  to  take  the  Care  and  Oversight  of 
my  Family,  and  supply  them  from  Time  to  Time  with  Money  and 
Such  other  Things  as  they  may  Want  for  their  Support  in  a  Decent 
manner. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  Hand  and  Seal  the 
Day  and  year  aforewritten. 

Stephen  Hopkins.1 


APPENDIX  O. 

A  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  STEPHEN  HOPKES'S  IN  TnE 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

It  was  the  singular  misfortune  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  that  just  as 
he  reached  that  point  in  his  career  for  which  all  the  preceding 
stages  are  to  be  considered  only  a  preparation,  his  efforts  were 
almost  paralyzed  by  continuous  ill  health.  Yet  even  under  these 
circumstances  the  record  of  his  services  is  an  interesting  one. 

Sept.  7,  1774,  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  "  to  state  the 
rights  of  the  colonies;"  the  same  day  on  "  trade  and  manufactures;" 
Oct.  20,  1774,  he  signed  the  "Articles   of   association;"2    June 

1  This  will  is  recorded  in  Providence  Wills.  VI.  491-92.  It  is  printed  in 
full,  in  the  Hopkins  genealogy,  p.  74-70. 

2  Facsimile  of  signatures,  in  Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series,  I. 
opp.  p.  910. 
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19, 1775,  he  was  on  a  committee  to  confer  with  General  Charles 
Lee;1  June  24,  1775,  he  was  on  a  committee  "to  put  the  militia  in 
proper  state  for  the  defence  of  America,"  (Force's  "American 
archives,"  4th  series,  II.  1,854);  July  8, 1775,  signed  the  petition  to 
the  King,  (Force's"  American  archives,"  4th  series,  II.  1,S72);2  Sept. 
18,  1775,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  order  500  tons  of  gunpowder; 
he  was  one  of  the  standing  committee  on  powder,  arms,  etc.;  July 
31, 1775,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  smelting  ore;  Oct.  16, 
1775,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  on  Capt.  McPherson's  scheme, 
(Force's  "American  archives,"  III.  1,897) ;s  Oct.  17,  1775,  he  was  one 
^•of-'a  committee  on  the  Western  lands,  (Force's  "American  ar- 
chives," III.  1,807);  Oct.  30,  1775,  he  was  placed  on  committee  to  fit  I 

out  war  vessels,  (Adams's  "  Works,"  III.  9;  Force's  "American 

I 
archives,"  4th  series,  III.  1,902);  Nov.  2, 1775,  appointed  one  of  a 


committee  on  the  Fassamaquoddy  petition,  (Force's  "American 
archives,"  III.  1,904);  Nov.  9, 1775,  signed  the  agreement  of  secrecy,* 
Dec.  11,  and  14,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  on  naval  armament, 
"(Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series,  III.  1,948,  1,951). 


1  "Secret  journals  of  congress,"  (Domestic  affairs),  1. 16. 

2  By  a  singular  error,  Force's  Archives  places  the  name  of  Eliphalet  Dyer, 
in  this  list  of  signatures,  among  the  Rhode  Island  delegates,  instead  of  the 
Connecticut  members.  Dyer  was  never  a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island.  His  wife, 
however,  was  a  daughter  of  Jabez  Bowen,  the  elder.     On  the  authorship  of 

.the  "  Declaration  on  taking  up  arms,"  which  immediately  preceded  this 
petition,  (July  6,  1775),  see  Air.  George  H.  Moore's  very  exhaustive  paper, 
read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  June  6,  18S2,  ascribing  it  to 
John  Dickinson.  [A  summarj  of  this  paper  is  printed  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  ffittory,  VIII.  514-10]. 

,     3    Also  in  "Secret  journals  of  congress,"  (Domestic  affairs),  1.32. 

4  Facsimiles  of  signatures,  in  Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series, 
III.opp.  p.  1,915-16. 
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Jan.  15,  177G,  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  on  military  ex- 
penses; Jan.  16, 177(5,  on  wages  of  South  Carolina  seamen;  Feb.  23, 
1776,  on  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  Governor  Ward's  Diary, 
will  be  found  several  allusions  to  their  attitude  as  to  various 
public  questions.1  On  March  25,  1770,  Governor  Ward, 
died.2  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  May,  1776, 
William  Ellery,3  of  Newport,  was  elected  in  his  place.  The 
commission  issued  to  Hopkins  and  Ellery,  by  Governor  Cooke,* 

1  See  for  instance,  Magazine  of  American  History,  I.  442. 

2  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral. 

.1  William  Ellery,  who  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  in  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  denied 
to  Ward,  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  Newport. 
Hi6  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  his  most  distinguished  grandson,  —  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing. 

4  The  language  of  this  commission,  dated  May  4th,  1776,  is  worthy  of  note. 
By  it  they  were  "authorized  and  empowered  to  consult  and  advise  w^h  the 
delegates  of  the  said  Colonies  in  Congress,  upon  the  most  proper  Measures  for 
promoting  and  confirming  the  strictest  Union  and  Confederation  between  the 
said  United  Colonies,"  and  "  to  secure  to  the  said  colonies  their  Itights  & 
Liberties  —  both  civil  and  religious,  whether  by  entering  into  Treaties  with 
any  Prince,  State  or  Potentate,  or  by  such  other  prudent  &  effectual  Ways  & 
Means,  as  shall  be  devised  &  agreed  upon.  And  in  conjunction  with  the 
Delegates  from  the  said  United  Colonies,  or  the  Major  Part  of  them,  to  enter 
&  adopt  all  such  Measures,  taking  the  greatest  Care  to  secure  to  this  Colony, 
in  th'e  strongest  and  most  perfect  Manner  its  present  established  Form  and 
all  the  Powers  of  Government,  so  far  as  includes  its  internal  Police  and  Con- 
duct of  our  own  Affairs,  civil  and  religious. 

You  are  also  instructed  and  directed,  to  exert  your  utmost  Abilities  in  car- 
rying  on  the  just  &  necessary  War  in  which  we  arc  engaged,  against  cruel 
and  unnatural  Enemies,  in  the  most  vigorous  Manner,  until  Teace  shall  be 
restored  to  the  said  Colonies,  and  their  Rights  and  Liberties  secured  upon  a 
solid  and  permanent  Basis." 
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is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  of  New- 
York.  As  elsewhere  stated,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  elected  to  the 
same  position,  by  successive  general  assemblies,  in  1777,  1778,  177!>. 
and  1780,  but  was  not  able  to  attend  after  1770.  i 

March  25,  177G,  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  express 
thanks  to  Washington,  in  consequence  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Boston,  (Adams's  "Works,"  II.  338;  Force's  "American  archives," 
4th  series,  V.  1,651);  May  25,  1770,  he  was  on  a  committee  to  sketch 
apian  of  campaign,  (Adams's  "Works,"  III.  50);  June  12,  1770,  he 
was  placed  on  the  committee  appointed  to  report  Articles  of  con- 
federation. On  July  12,  1770,  this  committee  made  a  temporary 
report:  but  Stephen  Hopkins  did  not  remain  in  congress  to  partici- 
pate in  the  subserpient  action  of  the  committee,  nor  in  the  report 
finally  adopted,  Nov.  15, 1777,2  (Adams's  "Works,"  II.  402,  III.  52; 
Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series,  VI.  1,702);  June  15,  1770, 
he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  on  the  accession  of  Georgia, 
(Force's  "American  archives,"  VI.  1707);  June  24,  1770,  he  was  on 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  failure  of  Arnold's  expedition  to 
Canada,  (Force's  "American  archives,"  4th  series,  VI.  1719). 

July  4, 177G,  he  signed3  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  act 
with  "which  his  services4  in  congress  most  fittingly  terminated. 


With  such  a  commission  at  their  backs,  Hopkins  and  Ellory  could  well 
assume  to  act  for  their  colony,  in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
two  months  later. 

1  See  part  II,  pages  130-37,  of  this  work.    Also  Appendix  Z. 

2  See  part  II,  page  130,  of  this  work. 

3  Facsimiles  of  this  signature  will  be  found  in  Sanderson's  "Biography 
of  the  signers,"  v.  1,  following  p.  cexxiv. 

4  For  entries  of  the  above  services,  see  the  "Journals  of  congress,"  I.  12, 
31-36,  118-19,  139-42,  178-79,  205,  211,  213,  203,  209;  II.  24,  20,  75,  10S-9,  110,  190, 
208,  218,  241-40,  203. 
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Of  his  service  on  committees,  President  John  Adams  remarked: 
"Upon  business  Ins  experience  and  judgment  were  very  useful." 1 
This  may  well  be  believed,  in  view  of  the  close  and  intimate 
familiarity  he  had  gained  during  his  long  life,  with  the  details  of 
administration,  with  fitting  out  ships,  and  with  extensive  mercantile 
operations. 


APPENDIX  P. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  EARLY   AMERICAN   LIBRARIES. 

It  is  stated  in  part  I,  page  48,  that  "only  six  towns  appear  to 
have  preceded  this  [Providence],  in  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
library."  This  language  requires  modification  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  two  below  mentioned.  (1)  In  1700  was  established  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  a  "  provincial  library  "  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
("Statutes  at  large  of  South  Carolina,"  VIII.  13-16).  (2)  In  1748 
the  "  Charleston  Library  Society  "  was  founded,  at  first  for  the 
collection  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  enlarging  their  concep- 
tion, two  years  afterwards,  to  include  volumes  as  well.  ("Cata- 
logue of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Charleston  Library  Society," 
1826,  p.  viii).  It  was  incorporated  in  1755.  Compare  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment report  on  "  Public  libraries,"  1876,  I.  12;  Ramsay's  "His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,"  I.  210-12,  II.  352-54;  McCrady's  Address 
on  "Education  in  South  Carolina,  prior  to  the  revolution,"  in 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Aug.  8,  1883. 

1    Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  12. 
21 
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In  connection  with  the  allusion  in  part  I,  page  47,  to  a  library  at 
New  York  in  1729,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  still  in  existence  as 
the  "New  York  Society  Library." 


APPENDIX  Q. 

THE  QUESTION  OF   REPRESENTATION  IN  PARLIAMENT  AS  A  COLO- 
NIAL ISSUE. 

This  question  was  never  a  vital  one,  though  its  discussion  under  - 
the  head  of  "  taxation  without  representation"  at  one  time  gave  it 
a  temporary  interest.  It  was  only  vaguely  alluded  to  by  John 
Adams;  and  partially  advocated  by  Franklin.  The  chief  advocate 
of  the  plan,  however,  was  James  Otis.  See  note  3,  part  II,  page 
65,  of  this  work,  and  Frothingham's  "  Kise  of  the  republic,"  p.  140. 


APPENDIX  R. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE   WARD-HOPKINS    CONTROVERSY. 


The  following  is  as  complete  a  record  of  the  polemical  literature 

of  that  period,  as  can  now  be  made: 

(1)    Hopkins.    Letter  to  the  public,  dated  "Providence,  March  \ 

31, 1757."    [Printed  as  a  pamphlet]. 

I 

1    See  part  II,  page9  20-33,  62,89,  112,  160,  198.     James  Otis  was  Hopkins's 

counsel  in  1759. 
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(2)  Ward.  Letter  to  the  public,  [answering  the  above],  dated 
"Newport,  12th  April,  1757."    [Printed  as  a  pamphlet]. 

(3)  Hopkins.  Letter  dated  April  17,  1758;  [extract  reprinted  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  xlvii.  272];  Narragansett  Historical  Register, 
II.  110-11.    See  facsimile  facing  title-page  of  this  Tract. 

Note.  Letters  of  Hopkins  and  Ward  in  1761,  (Jan.  l),in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet,  were  apparently  not  published  at  the  time. 

(4)  Ward.  Letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  dated  Feb.  28,  1764. 
fSee  Gammell's  "  Samuel  Ward,"  p.  270-72.  Apparently  not  printed 
at  the  time]. 

(5)  Hopkins.  Letter  to  Samuel  Ward,  Feb.  28, 1764.  [Gammell's 
"Samuel  Ward,"  p.  272-73.     Apparently  not  printed  at  the  time]. 

(6)  Ward.  Notice,  dated  "Newport,  April  7,  1767,"  containing 
(1)  letter  of  Elisha  Brown  and  others,  to  Stephen  Hopkins,  dated 
"East  Greenwich,  Feb.  28,  1767;"  (2)  letter  of  Stephen  Hopkins  to 
Samuel  Ward,  dated  "Providence,  March  13,  1767;"  (3)  letter  of 
Daniel  Jenckes  and  others,  to  Samuel  Ward,  dated  "  Providence, 
March  13,  1767;"  (4)  letter  of  Samuel  Ward  to  Stephen  Hopkins, 
dated  "Newport,  25th  March,  1767;"  (5) letter  of  Gideon  Wanton 
and  others,  to  Daniel  Jenokes  and  others,  dated  "  Newport,  25th 
March,  1767." 

(7)  Hopkins.  Message,  Oct.  28,  1767.  [Sanderson's  "  Biography 
of  the  signers,"  VI.  231-32.     Apparently  not  printed  at  the  time]. 

(8)  Hopkins.  An  "Essay,"  1767.  [See  Sanderson's  " Biography 
of  the  signers,"  VI.  234-36.     Apparently  not  printed  at  the  time]. 

Materials  for  the  study  of  this  period  will  also  be  found  in 
Arnold's  "Rhode  Island,"  II.  ch.  17-18;  Updike's  "Memoirs  of  the 
Rhode  Island  bar;"  Narragansett  Historical  Register,  II.  109-11; 
Monthly  Law  Reporter,  XXII.  327-39;  and  the  contemporary 
issues  of  the  Newport  Mercury,  and  Providence  Gazette. 
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APPENDIX   8. 

MEMORANDA  OF  POLITICAL  PAMPHLETS  CONTEMPORANEOUS  WITH 
THK  DISCUSSIONS  OF  STEPHEN  HOPKINS.      [1704-00]. 

Besides  those  mentioned  at  pages  51,  <>0,  02,  (>">,  00-07,  (of  part  II), 
the  following  may  he  cited. 

1  Reasons  against  the  renewal  of  the  sugar  act.    Boston,  1764. 

2  -John  Dickinson,  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia,  1704. 

3  John  Dickinson.  The  late  regulations  respecting  the  British 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America.1    Philadelphia,  1704. 

4  Daniel  Dulany.  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of  imposing 
taxes  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America.  [London]  New 
York,  1704. 

5.  John  Adams.  Dissertation  on  the  canon  and  feudal  law. 
Boston,  1704. 

6.  Reasons  against  the  renewal  of  the  sugar  act.     Boston,  1704. 
7    Considerations  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonists  to  the  privi- 
leges of  British  suhjects.    New  York,  17G0.2 

A  new  edition  of  Dummer's  "  Defence  of  the  New  England 
charters  "  also  appeared  in  1703. 

1  Compare  also  a  very  suggestive  list  of  14  pamphlets,  (reprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  John  Almon),  inserted  by  Almon,  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet. 

2  A  careful  series  of  estimates  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  colony, 
covering  about  six  pages,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society. 
To  this  is  appended  a  paper,  distinctly  stated  to  be  "from  another  hand." 

This  paper,  dated  Jan.  19,  1704,  is  signed  "  Silas  Downer,  ClCrk,"  and  appears  i 

to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Providence  Committee  of  Correspondence,  "  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Newport  committee  of  merchants."  Following  this, 
in  turn,  is  a  series  of  "  Objections  to  the  sugar  act."     It  was   possibly  owing 
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Suggestive  lists  of  titles  will  also  be  found,  under  the  years, 
1764,  1765, 1700,  in  Rich's  "Bibliotheca  Americana  nova,"  I.  142-58; 
and  Haven's  "Ante-revolutionary  publications,"  in  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  Transactions,  VI.  507-80. 


APPENDIX   T. 

EXTRACT    FROM    A    LETTER1    OF    REV.     EZUA    STILES    IN    1773,     IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  GASPEE   COMMISSION. 

"The  week  before  the  Commissioners'  Arrival,  the  General  Assem- 
bly sat  at  Providence,  when  it  was  deliberated  what  Methods 
should  be  taken.  A  Motion  was  made  for  Spirited  Opposition, 
Declaration  of  Rights,  Denial  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners, 
&c.  On  the  whole  it  was  judged  best  to  sit  still  for  the  present, 
till  it  should  appear,  with  what  degree  of  Earnestness  the  Commis- 
sioners should  proceed— and  Adjourned  to  about  a  fortnight— when 

to  a  confusing  of  one  or  more  of  the  manuscript  discussions  just  cited,  with 
the  pamphlet  of  Governor  Hopkins,  entitled  "  The  rights  of  colonies  ex- 
amined," that  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  to  Moses 
Brown,  Nov.  26, 1823,  requesting  the  authorship  of  the  latter,  has  been  endorsed 
by  some  one,  as  perhaps  written  by  "  Silas  Downer."  That  Dr.  Holmes,  how- 
ever, attributed  the  pamphlet  to  its  proper  author  appears  from  the  entry 
quoted  from  him,  in  Rich's  "  Bibliotheca  Americana  nova,"  I.  150,  —  "  Writ- 
ten by  Stephen  Hopkins." 

1  The  letter  begins :  "Copy  of  my  answer  to  Mr.  Spencer's  letter.  Newport, 
Feb.  16, 1773."  Other  extracts  from  it  will  be  found  in  part  II,  pages  86,  87,  of 
this  work. 
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they  again  assembled  at  E.  Greenwich;  by  which  time  it  began 
to  appear  that  nothing  very  sanguinary  would  be  attempted.  And 
though  there  was  some  spirited  Talk  in  the  Assembly,  yet  on  the 
whole  it  was  determined  to  let  things  rest.  Chief-Justice  Hopkins 
motioned  for  direction  from  the  Assembly  how  to  act,  in  case  he 
was  applied  to  for  apprehending  persons  for  Delivery,  &c;  the  As- 
sembly left  it  to  his  Discretion.  It  is  said  he  then  declared  before 
the  Assembly,  both  Houses,  that  for  the  purpose  of  Transportation 
for  Trial  he  would  neither  apprehend  by  his  own  order,  nor  suffer 
any  Executive  Officers  in  the  Colony  to  do  it.  Our  superior  Court 
are  ready  to  try  Criminals  before  themselves,  not  to  send  any  out 
of  the  Colony  for  Trial;  and  in  this  Light  must  be  understood  the 
Judges  offering  their  Assistance." 


APPENDIX  U. 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS'S  CONNECTION  WITH  THE   SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

It  was  perhaps  only  a  natural  proceeding  when  Stephen  Hopkins 
in  1755  identified  himself  with  that  religious  body  to  which  his  mother 
and  his  wife  belonged.  Yet  for  a  man  who  was  only  a  year  later 
to  gain  distinction  as  a  "war-governor"  in  the  Seven  years'  war, 
and  who  in  later  years  was  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  urg- 
ing on  the  reluctant  colonists  to  the  point  of  armed  resistance  to 
Great  Britain,  and  whose  time  was  unsparingly  given  to  service  on 
the  naval  committee  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the  Rhode 
Island  Council  of  War,  some  other,— almost  any  other  — connection 
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would  have  appeared  more  fitting.  There  are  indications  that  his 
associates  in  the  Society  of  Friends  came  gradually  to  take  this 
view  of  the  case.  They  admired  his  abilities  and  energy,  but  they 
could  not  go  to  such  lengths  of  warlike  resistance  as  he  was  led  to 
advocate.  Even  his  most  intimate  friend  among  the  Quakers, 
Moses  Brown,  in  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  4, 1773,  *  addressed  him  in  terms 
of  most  earnest  entreaty,  attempting  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
"present  measures''  then  under  way. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  a  connection  so  unfitting  and 
inconsistent,  should  sooner  or  later  have  been  sundered.  As  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  text,  Stephen  Hopkins  was  in  1774  the 
author  of  the  humane  act  of  legislation  by  which  the  enslaving  of 
negroes  for  the  future  was  prohibited  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1772, 
however,  a  strong  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
set  at  liberty  one  of  his  own  slaves.  He  did  not  accede  to  this 
demand.  Subsequent  efforts,  continued  from  month  to  month, 
appear  to  have  been  equally  unavailing.  Final  action  was  taken 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  March  25,  1773,2  when  his  membership 
was  cancelled.  What  may  have  been  the  ground  for  Stephen  Hop- 
kins's refusal  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  was  apparently  not  a 
disapproval  of  emancipation,  as  is  seen  by  his  action  elsewhere. 
Nor  can  it  be  set  down  to  a  desire  to  break  with  the  Friends,  for  he 
still  continued  to  call  himself  a  Friend.:i 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  more  specific  religious  views  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  in  Moses  Brown's  well  known  letter  of  1823.4 

No  little  interest  has  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  element  in 

1  In  the  possession  of  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith. 

2  Records  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  25th  3d  mo.,  1773. 

3  Providence  Journal,  May  2(5,  1855. 

4  A  characteristically  positive  utterance  of  Dr.  Stiles  in  his  manuscript 
diary,  under  July  20,  17S5,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
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the  revolutionary  movement.  By  all  odds  the  most  logical,  most 
impregnable,  and  most  natural  position  for  those  opposing  the 
measures  of  the  home  government,  would  seem  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  churches  of  New  England.1  Yet 
any  attempt  to  draw  sharp  distinctions  on  this  line  would  be  to 
little  purpose.  Doubtless  there  were  many  communities  in  which, 
as  in  Virginia,  the  revolutionary  lenders  were  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  church;  and  in  Providence,  one  could  hardly  name  four 
more  thoroughly  representative  leaders  of  the  patriotic  movement 
than  Stephen  Hopkins,  John  Brown.  Jabez  Bowen,  and  Joseph 
Russell,  who  were  connected  respectively  with  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, the  Baptist  society,  the  Congregational  society,  and  King's 
Church,  (Episcopal). 


APPENDIX  V. 

SLAVERY  IN  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  THE  LAST    CENTURY.' 

For  additional  references  to  the  slave  element  in  the  population 
of  this  colony,  see  the  interesting  memoranda  on  slaves,  in  Munro's 
"Mount  Hope  lands,"  p.  348-53;  also  R.  I.  Historical  Tra-t,  No  .  10 
"An  historical  inquiry  concerning  an  attempt  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  slaves  by  Rhode  Island  during  the  war  of  the  revolution." 

Mr.  Rider,  in  his  introductory  memoir  in  R.  I.  Histori  ;al  Trac  t, 
No.  9,  p.  xix-xx,  finds  nothing  <rto  connect  him  [Stephen  Hopkins] 

with   the   passage"    of    the    emancipating    act,    of    June,   1774,  i 

but  concludes  that  "  he  may  have  written  it."    The  letter  of  Moses 

1  See  Judge  Chamberlain's  recent  pamphlet,  on  "John  Adams." 

2  See  part  II,  pages  98-100,  of  this  work. 
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Brown  to  Robert  Wain,  however,  which  has  since  come  to  light, 
distinctly  states  that  "Gov.  Hopkins  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly from  Providence,  and  was  the  person  who  dictated  to  me  the 
following  preamble  to  the  act."  And  Sanderson's  "Biography  of 
the  signers,"  (which  followed  Moses  Brown's  information),  ascribes 
to  him  both  "the  preamble  amrHhe  body." 

In  the  years  1780  to  1800,  the  exertions  of  the  very  vigorous  abo- 
lition societies  of  Providence  and  Newport  served  to  render  the 
principles  of  emancipation  extremely  familiar  throughout  the  state. 


APPENDIX  W. 

SOME  MIS-STATEMENTS  AS  TO  THE  ALBANY  CONGRESS. 

Belknap's  "History  of  New  Hampshire,"  (and  this  authority  is 
followed  by  Arnold,  Sanderson,  and  others),  states  that  "this  plan 
for  the  union  of  the  colonies,  was  agreed  to,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July." x  As  has  been  indicated  at  part  I,  page  182,  of  this  work, 
the  correct  date  is  July  9. 

In  Hutchinson's  "  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  also,  (III.  23) 
there  is  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  was  "unanimously 
voted,"  which  apparently  confuses  the  vote  of  June  24  with  that  of 
July  9.  Compare  part  I,  page  182,  of  this  work.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson's "Diary  and  letters,"  published  during  the  present  year, 
(1884),  contains  an  interesting  though  brief  allusion  to  the  Albany 
congress.  The  plan  of  union,  he  states,  "  was  the  projection  of  Dr. 
F.,  and  prepared  in  part  before  he  had  any  consultation  with  Mr. 

1  Belknap's  "New  Hampshire,"  II.  285-8G;  Arnold's  "  Rhode  Island,"  II. 
188;  Sanderson's  "Biography  of  the  signers,"  VI.  2:10. 
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H.,  probably  brought  with  him  from  Philadelphia."  The  H  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  colonies,"  he  adds,  "was  the  draught 
of  Mr.  H."  x 

A  correction  should  be  made  here  also  of  a  few  of  the  statements 
in  Chapter  VI  of  the  present  work.  An  omission  of  note  4  on 
page  171,  (of  part  I),  fails  to  attribute  the  language  advocating  the 
entering  "  into  articles  of  union  and  confederation,"  directly  to 
Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  (whose  instructions  to  the 
Massachusetts  delegates  are  printed  in  X.  Y.  Documentary  history, 
(quarto  ed.),  II.  317;  li.  I.  Hist.  Tracts,  IX.  0).  Moreover,  the  lan- 
guage immediately  preceding  the  words  above  quoted,  instead  of 
ascribing  this  proposition  to  the  "Lords  of  trade,"  should  attribute 
it  to  no  one  but  Governor  Shirley  himself.  That  which  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Lords  of  trade,  (and  this  is  of  no  little  significance), 
is  the  interesting  letter  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  dated 
"Whitehall,  Sept.  is,  1753,"  (printed  in  N.  Y.  Colonial  history, 
VI.  800-801),  which  insists  on  the  necessity  for  a  congress,  directing 
him  to  make  arrangements  for  "  the  time  and  place  of  meeting." 
The  governor  of  New  York  to  whom  this  letter  was  actually 
addressed,  (Sir  Danvers  Osborne),  had  died  before  its  arrival,  and 
the  arrangements  just  referred  to  were  carried  out  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-governor, James  DeLancey.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  references  (part  [,  pages  173  and  180),  to 
Sabine's  "American  loyalists,"  in  connection  with  Lieutenant- 
governor  DeLancey's  name,  are  an  error,  the  James  DeLancey 
there  cited  being  a  son  of  the  Lieutenant-governor.  Trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  may  be  found  in  Bolton's 
"  History  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,"  (2d  ed.),  and  in  the  memoir  pre- 

1    Hutchinson's  "  Diary  and  letters,"  p.  55.     (Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson are  meant,  by  ««  Dr.  F."  and  "  Mr.  H.") 
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pared  by  his  great-grandson,  Edward  F.  DeLancey,  printed  in  N. 
Y.  Documentary  history,  IV.  625-40.    See  also  Jones's  "  New  York 
in  the  revolutionary  war,"  1. 155,  650. 
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GRADUATES  FROM  COLLEGES,   RESIDENT  IN  PROVIDENCE,  BEFORE 

1770. 

The  statement  at  page  121  of  part  I,  of  this  work,  concerning  the 
s  mall  number  of  early  graduates,  requires  to  be  supplemented  as 
follows : 

Bass,  Rev.  John,  Harvard,  1737,  (First  Congregational  Church). 

Bowen,  Jabez,  Yale,  1757,  (Deputy-governor,  R.  I.) 

Bowen,  William,  M.  D.,  Yale,  1766. 

Cotton,  Rev.  Josiah,  Harvard,  1722,  (First  Congregational  Church). 

Downer,  Silas,  Harvard,  1747. 

Graves,  Rev.  John.  (King's  Church).  [A  graduate  from  some 
English  university]. 

Hitchcock,  Col.  Daniel,  Yale,  1761. 

Nightingale,  Samuel,  Senior,  Harvard,  17:31. 

Rowland,  Rev.  David  S.,  Yale,  1743.  (First  Congregational 
Church). 

Sessions,  Darius,  Yale,  1737,  (Deputy-governor,  R.  I.) 
'    Stelle,  Isaac,  Princeton,  1766. 

Walton,  Rev.  John,  Yale,  1720. 

These  are  all  who  may  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  Stephen 
Hopkins  in  Providence.  Roger  Williams,  of  course,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  graduate  from  Pembroke  College,  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  England. 
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APPENDIX  Y. 

TILE  INSCRIPTION    ON    GOVERNOR    HOPKINS'S    MONUMENT    IN    THE 
NORTH   BURYING  GROUND. 

(East  Side). 

Hopkins. 

Born,  March  7,  1707 

Died,  July  13,  1785. 

(West   Side). 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

the  illustrious 

Stephen  Hopkins  | 

of  revolutionary  fame, 

attested  by  his  signature 

to  the  Declaration* 

of  our  national  independence 

Great  in  counsel, 

from  sagacity  of  mind; 

Magnanimous  in  sentiment, 

firm  in  purpose, 

and  good  as  great 

from  benevolence  of  heart: 


he  stood  in  the  first  rank  of 

Statesmen  and  patriots. 

Self-educated, 

yet  among  the  most  learned  of  men : 

his  vast  treasury  of  useful  knowledge 

his  great  retentive 

and  reflective  powers 
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combined  with  his  social  nature 

made  him  the  most  interesting 

of  companions  in  private  life. 

(South  Side). 

His  name  is  engraved 

on  the  immortal  records 

of  the  revolution 

and  can  never  die. 

His  titles  to  that  distinction 

are  engraved 

on  this  monument 

reared  by 

the  grateful  admiration 

of  his  native  state 

in  honor 
of  her  favorite  son. 


APPENDIX  Z. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE    OF    THE    PUBLIC  SERVICES    OF    STEPHEN 
HOPKINS. 

1731-2  to  1741.    Town  clerk  of  Scituate.1 

1732-3-i.  Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  from 

Scituate. 

1    One  year  before  this,  in  March,  1730-31,  he  had  been  chosen  moderator 
of  the  Scituate  town  meeting. 
22 
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1735-38.  Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  from 

Seituate. 
1735-41.  President  of  Seituate  town  council. 

1736.  Elected  justice  of  the  peace,  for  Seituate. 

173G-40.  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for 

Providence  County. 
1740.  Appointed  surveyor  of  the  proprietors'  lands;  also 

clerk. 

1740.  Member  of  eastern  boundary  commission. 

1741.  Do. 

1741-42.  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Seituate. 

1741-42.  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly. 

1741-44.  Clerk  of    Providence    County  Court   of    Common 

Pleas. 
1742-43.  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Providence. 

1742-43.  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly. 

1744-45.  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Providence. 

1744.  Elected  justice  of  the  peace,  for  Providence. 

174G.  Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island  to  a  congress  of 

the  colonies.    [R.  I.  Col.  Records,  V.  1G8-70], 
174G-49.  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Providence. 

1747-49.  Justice  of    the  Superior  Court  of   Judicature,   of 

Rhode  Island. 

1748.  ■  Member  of  northern  boundary  commission. 

1749.  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly. 

1751-52.  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Providence. 

1751-55.  Chief-justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

1754.  Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Albany 

congress  of  1754.  [Member  of  the  committee 
which  framed  the  "plan  of  union "]. 
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1755-57. 

1755. 

1755-5G. 

1757. 

1757. 

1758-62. 
1763-65. 
1764. 

1764-85. 
1764-85. 

1767-68. 
1770-75. 
1770-76. 
1773-74. 

1774. 

1774. 


1775-76. 


Governor  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island,  to  a  second  colo- 
nial congress  at  Albany. 

Chief-justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Member  of  committee  of  war,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island,  to  a  colonial  con- 
gress, at  Boston. 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  committee  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Chancellor  of  Rhode  Island  College. 

Member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  of  Rhode  Island 
College. 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Providence. 

Chief-justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  committee  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Member  of  committee  of  safety  of  the  town  of 
Providence. 

Delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  First  Continen- 
tal Congress. 

[Member  of  committees  on  stating  the  rights  of  colonies-,  and 

of  committee  on  trade  and  manufactures]. 

Delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

[Member  of  committees  on  militia,  on  the  Western  lands,  on 

the  accession  of  Georgia,  on  the  procuring  of  cannon,  on  tho 

formation  of  a  navy,  and  on  articles  of  confederation]. 
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1776.  Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  War. 

1776.  Delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  convention  of 

the  New  England  states,  at  Providence.    [Chosen 
president]. 

1777.  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  Providence. 
1777.                    Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  War. 
1777.                    Delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  convention  of 

the  New  England  states,  at  Springfield.    [Chosen 

presidentj. 

j 

1777.  Elected  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Conti- 

nental Congress;  (obliged  to  decline,  on  account 
of  ill  health). 

1778.  Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  War. 

1778.  Elected  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Conti- 

nental Congress;   (obliged  to  decline,  on  account 
of  ill  health). 
1779.*  Do. 

1779.  Delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  convention  of  I 

the  New  England  states,  at  Hartford. 

1779.  Delegate  from  Providence  to  convention  of  Rhode 

Island  towns  in  relation  to  address  of  congress  on 
national  loans. 

1780.  Elected  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Conti- 

nental Congress;  (obliged  to  decline,  on  account 
of  ill  health). 

1    In  August,  1779,  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  lands  of  the 
Narragansett  Indians.    (It.  I.  Col.  Records,  VIII.  574). 
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Note  to  Pakt  I,  Page  66.  Hopkins's  signature.— -The  body 
of  his  letters  was  in  most  instances  dictated  to  an  amanuensis, 
only  the  signature  being  his  own.  In  Brotherhead's  "  Centennial 
book  of  the  signers,"  p.  183,  is  given  a  facsimile  of  an  entire 
message  written  throughout  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  (Sept.  9, 
1756.  See  part  II,  page  202,  of  this  work).  Facsimiles  of 
Hopkins's  signature  to  the  Articles  of  Association.  (1774),  and 
Agreement  of  secrecy,  (1775),  are  found  in  Force's  "American  ar- 
chives," 4th  series,  I.  opp.  p.  915-16  and  opp.  p.  1915-16.  Facsimiles 
of  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  found  in 
Etting's  "Old  state  house  of  Pennsylvania;"  Sanderson's  "Biog- 
raphy of  the  signers,"  I.  following  p.  ccxxiv;  and  Lossing's  "Pic- 
torial field-book  of  the  revolution,"  II.  2S6.  The  letter  from  which 
an  extract  is  given  in  facsimile,  to  face  the  title-page  of  the  present 
Tract,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  earlier  hand  (1758).  A  commission 
issued  by  him  in  the  previous  year,  (May  2,  1757),  to  Captain  Chris- 
topher Waterman,  to  command  the  armed  sloop,  King  Hendrick,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Posamond  Arnold;  warrants  con- 
vening the  General  Assembly,  dated  Dec.  18, 1755,  and  Dec.  12, 1758, 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne;  and  among  the 
bound  volumes  of  "Rhode  Island  letters,"  on  file  at  the  State 
House,  in  Providence,  may  be  seen  a  similar  warrant,  Sept.  1, 1755, 
a  message,  June  24,  1756,  and  one  of  Oct.  28, 1756;  all  bearing  his 
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signature.  A  letter  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  Jan. 
1,  1761;  and  one  of  July  G,  177"),  to  his  daughter,  should  have  ap- 
peared among  the  '*  Unpublished  letters,"  at  pages  205-7,  (part  II), 
of  this  work. 
* 
Note  to  Tart  II,  Page  139.  The  Gikbs  family.— "So  con- 
nection has  been  found  to  exist  between  this  and  another  Rhode 
Island  Gibbs  family,— namely  that  of  George  Gibbs,  of  Newport, 
so  honorably  connected  with  the  Wolcott  and  Channing  families. 
The  latter  is  descended  from  a  different  ancestor. 

Note  to  Part  II,  Page  23.  Election  of  1758.— A  manuscript 
summary,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Eddy,  dated  April 
19,  1758,  gives  the  footings  at  this  election,  showing  a  majority  of  30 
votes  for  Hopkins. 

Note  to  Part  II,  Page  70.  The  Iihode  Island  letters  of  1 704.— 
Pennsylvania  was  not  the  only  colony  to  which  this  noteworthy 
letter  was  sent.  A  mate  to  it,  dated  Oct.  12,  1704,  and  differing 
from  it  in  only  a  few  verbal  changes,  was  sent  to  the  speaker  of 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  has  recently  been  found  in  the 
unpublished  portion  of  the  Force  manuscripts,  at  Washington.  Of 
this  influential  letter  Mr.  Sparks  remarks,  that  it  "  is  remarkable 
for  the  sentiments  it  contains,  and  as  showing  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  same  system  of  committees  of  correspondence  for  uniting 
the  colonies  in  a  common  cause,  was  suggested  by  Iihode  Island," 
as  was  afterwards  adopted.    (S-parks's  Franklin,  VII.  2(54). 

Note  to  Part  II,  Page  118.  Independence  only  gradually 
recognized  by  the  colonists  as  an  issue.— Besides  the  letters  of 
Adams  and  Jay  printed  in  Mr.   Colburn's  pamphlet,   ("  Did  the 
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American  colonists  desire  independence?  "  Boston,  1870;  reprinted 
from  the  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  July, 
1870,  XXX.  326-30),  and  the  other  works  alread  cited,  a  very  note- 
worthy pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  by  Judge  Chamber- 
lain of  Boston,  entitled  "  John  Adams,  the  statesman  of  the 
American  revolution."  He  gives  unusual  prominence  to  the 
ecclesiastical  issue,  and  so  minute  and  exhaustive  has  been  his  re- 
search among  the  tendencies  and  influences  leading  up  to  the 
revolution,  that  it  is  surpassed  in  suggestiveness  by  very  few  simi- 
lar monographs  of  recent  years. 

Note  to  Part  II,  Page  1G9.  Relative  position  of  Providence 
and  other  towns  in  1790.— According  to  the  table  given  in  the 
"Statistical  view  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  United 
States  government,  in  1854,  p.  192,  reproducing  the  figures  of  the  1st 
census,  in  1790,  there  were  but  six  cities  and  towns  in  the  country 
surpassing  in  population  the  two  Rhode  Island  towns  of  Newport 
and  Providence.  These  were  (1)  Philadelphia,  (2)  New  York, 
(3)  Boston,  (4)  Charleston,  (5)  Baltimore,  (G)  Salem. 

Note  to  Pakt  II,  Page  198.  Trumbull's  painting,  **  The 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."— The  size  of  Trum- 
bull's original  canvass,  now  at  Yale  College,  is  20  by  30  in.  The 
size  of  the  same  painting,  as  executed  by  him,  1817-24,  on  a  panel 
in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  is  18  by  12  ft. 

Note  to  Part  II,  Pages  228-29.  The  copies  of  ''Brief  remarks." 
—The  Boston  Athenieuiti  library  contains  two  copies  of  this  pam- 
phlet, but  on  only  one  of  them  is  any  entry  of  the  authorship  made. 
It  should  be  added  also  that  in  the  case  of  the  copies  owned  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  manuscript  table  of  contents  referred  to 
does  not  assign  the  authorship  to  this  pamphlet,  but  to  the  first  one 
in  order  in  the  bound  volume  of  pamphlets. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Part  I,  page  vi,  opp.  heading  of  Chapter  V,  road  82. 

Part  I,  page  xvii,  line  9,  for  Miss  Sophie  L.  Tillinghast,  read  Miss 
Sophie  F.  Tillinghast.  j 

Part  I,  page  xx,  line  4  from  the  end,  for  council,  read  counsel. 

Part  I,  page  3,  note  2,  line  4,  for  78,  read  79. 

Part  I,  page  11,  note  3,  line  4,  for  163S,  read  1634. 

Part  I,  page  13,  note  2,  line  7,  for  grandson,  read  son. 

Part  I,  page  28,  line  8,  for  1637,  read  1640. 

Part  I,  page  31,  line  10,  for  father,  read  fathers. 

Part  I,  page  44,  line  13,  for  founder,  read  founders. 

Part  I,  page  4">,  line  7,  for  superstitions,  read  superstitions. 

Part  I,  page  47,  wote,  line  14,  for  desirious,  read  desirous. 

Part  I,  page  48,  note  2,  line  2,  for  u/e,  read  life. 

Part  I,  page  48,  note  2,  line  4,  for  improving,  read  improving. 

Part  I,  page  49,  ?iotes,  line  2,  omit  of  before  all. 

Part  I,  page  75,  note  2,  insert  His  son  was,  before  Afterwards. 

Part  I,  page  81,  notes,  line  2,  for  Lieutenant-governor,  read 
Deputy-governor. 

Part  I,  page  93,  note  1,  line  2,  for  i  £.?>?,  read  2 £30. 

Part  I,  page  96,  note  2,  line  2,  for  tt^"ee,  read  niece. 

Part  I,  page  121,  note  3,  lines  1  and  2,  for  Lieutenant-governor , 
read  Deputy-governor. 

Part  I,  page  127,  woie  6,  after  Ellery,  add  Senior. 

Part  I,  page  143,  line  3,  for  2  7t/^,  read  1 742. 

Part  I,  page  168,  notes,  line  3,  after  Ellery,  add  Senior. 
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Part  I,  page  171,  lines  2-4,  in  place  of  "  the  Lords  of  Trade,2  in 
letters  to  those  more  immediately  in  their  confidence,  insert  "  Gov- 
ernor Shirley,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Massachusetts  delegates." 

Part  I,  page  171,  omit  note  2. 

Part  I,  page  171,  insert  as  note  4,  "Documentary  history  of  New 
York,"  11.317. 

Part  I,  page  173,  omit  note  2. 

Part  I,  page  174,  note  8,  line  1,  after  charter,  add  with  the  power 
of  electing  its  own  governor. 

Part  I,  page  174,  note  8,  line  2,  for  although  two,  {Pennsylvania 
and  Georgia),  read  although  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia. 

Part  I,  page  180,  omit  note  2. 

Part  I,  page  181,  note  1,  line  4,  for 7).  369,  read  I.  547. 

Part  I,  page  192,  note  1,  line  2,  for  Mrs.  Anne  Smith,  read  Mrs. 
Anne  [Smith]  Hopkins. 

Part  II,  page  ix,  line  8,  before  The  will,  insert  Extracts  from. 

Part  II,  page  33,  line  7,  for  grandson,  read  great-grandson. 

Part  II,  page  49,  notes,  line  11,  for  he,  read  the. 

Part  II,  page  51,  note  3,  last  line  but  one,  for  15,  read  10. 

Part  II,  page  60,  note  2,  line  3.  for  VIII.  43 8,  read  VII.  559. 

Part  II,  page  70,  last  line  of  notes,  for  Oct.  17,  read  Oct.  8. 

Part  II,  page  90,  line  8,  omit  two. 

Part  II,  page  133,  note  1,  last  line,  add,  in  part. 

Part  II,  page  13G,  note  2,  for  July  12,  read  Nov.  15. 

Part  II,  page  159,  last  line,  for  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins  Smith,  read 
Mr.  James  Tillinghast. 

Part  II,  page  182,  1st  line,  insert  Extracts  from. 

Part  II,  page  198,  line  13,  for  niece,  read  wife's  granddaughter. 

Part  II,  page  205,  line  5,  after  27,  insert  and  28.  Next  line, 
before  430-31,  insert  422-23. 
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Abbott,  Daniel,  public  spirit  of,  I.  102, 
120. 

Abolition  societies  in  Rhode  Island, 
II.  249. 

Adams,  Pres.  John,  I.  4S,  50,  131,  II. 
45,  49,  01,  118.  242,  244;  his  asso- 
ciation with  Hopkins,  I.  xiii,  xiv, 
11.45,  129;  in  First  Congress,  1774, 
II.  129;  receives  votes  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 1790,  1;?00,  II.  154;  influence  of, 
II.  178;  his  estimate  of  Hopkins,  I. 
48-49,  II.  ISO,  1<;0,  241. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  I.  158. 

Adams,  Samuel,  association  with 
Hopkins,  II.  45,  112,  129;  personal 
influence,  II.  49;  patriotic  services, 
II. 40,00,70,  77-78,  60-81,  83,  138,  232; 
develops  committees  of  correspond- 
ence, II.  74,  75-77,  S3,  172,  174;  in 
First  Congress,  1774,  II.  129. 

Addeman,  J.  31.,  acknowledgements 
to,  I.  xviii. 

Albany  congress.    See  Congress. 

Aldrich,  N.  W.,  acknowledgments  to, 
II.  xii. 

Alexander,  James,  IT.  173. 

Allen,  Capt.  William,  II.  142. 

Allibone,  S.  A.,  acknowledgments  to, 
II.  xi. 

Almy,  Job,  deposition,  1757,  II.  122. 

Ambition,  political,  of  Hopkins,  II. 
11,28,32,  104. 

American  colonies.  See  Colonies, 
American. 


Ancestry  of  Hopkins,  II.  9-34,  traits 
of,  reproduced  in  him,  I.  33-34. 

Andrews,  Col.  John,  I.  1G8. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  claims  authority 
in  Rhode  Island,  I.  2,  24. 

Angell,  Mrs.  Abigail  [Hopkins],!.  77, 

Angell,  dames,  [17th  century],  I.  20. 

Angell,Jaines,[lSth  century],  patriotic 
services,  II.  79;  town  clerk  of  Provi- 
dence, 11.81,  123;  family  connection 
with  Hopkins,  I.  139. 

Angell,  John,  I.  139,  152,  II.  211,   224. 

Angell,  Nathan,  I.  77;  business  enter- 
prises, I.  9;  commercial  services,  I. 
79,  138,  139. 

Angell,  Thomas,  I.  77. 

Angell  family,  I.  40. 

Angell  v.  Belknap,  case  of,  I.  152,  II. 
224. 

Ann.     See  Fort  Ann. 

Anonymous  pamphlets,  II.  59-02,  64- 
05. 

Aplin,  John,  electioneering  address, 
II.  20;  commercial  memoranda, 
1703,  II.  39. 

Appendices,  II.  181-201. 

Armed  resistence,  question  of,  II.  120- 
21,131-32, 135;  Hopkins's  sentiments, 
II.  238;  authorship  of  "  Declaration 
on  taking  up  arms  "  in  1775,  II.  238. 

Arnold,  Gov.  Benedict,  I.  13,  II.  209. 

Arnold,  Elizabeth,  11.209;  marriage 
of,  II.  209,  218,  221.  (See  Carpenter, 
William). 
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Arnold,  F.  A.,  acknowledgments  to, 

II.  xi. 
Arnold,  Joanna.      See  Hopkins,  Mrs. 

Joanna  [Arnold]. 
Arnold,   Samuel    G.,    descendant    of 

Thomas,  I.  12. 
Arnold,  Stephen,  I.  21. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  I.  12. 
Arnold,  William,  I.  13,  II.  218,  219. 
Arnold  family,  I.  11,  12,  22,  40,  II.  218. 
Articles   of  association,   1774,  11.  130, 

133,  173,  237. 
Articles  of  confederation,  II.   130-37, 

150,  173,  240. 
Atkinson,  Theodore,  in  Albany  con- 
gress, I.  174,  II.  220. 
Attleborough  Gore.    See  Cumberland. 
Austin,  J.  ().,  acknowledgments  to,  I. 

xx. 
Austin,  Samuel,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xx. 

Authorship,  questions   of,   I.  180,  II. 

00,  05,  227-30. 
Autobiography,  not   left  by  Hopkins, 

II.  183. 

Autograph  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  fac- 
-    simile,  faces  title-page  of  part  II. 

Bahamas,  naval  action  near,  1770,  II. 
235. 

Bailey,  Prof.  Jacob  Whitman,  I.  138. 

Balch  family,  I.  11. 

Bank,  established  1701,  I.  117. 

Barnes,  Abraham,  in  Albany  con- 
gress, II.  227. 

Barre,  Col.  Isaac,  II.  77. 

Bartlett,  John  Russell,  II.  197,  201; 
acknowledgments  to,  I.  xx. 

Barton,  Edmund  M.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xix. 

Bass,  Rev.  John,  First  Congregational 
Church,  II.  251. 


Battey,  Richard,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xviii. 

Beaman,  Rev.  C.  C,  I.  xx;  estimate 
of  Hopkins,  II.  Ih5-S0,  194. 

Beckwith,  Daniel,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xix. 

Bellingham,  Governor  Richard,  Mass- 
achusetts, II.  212. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  report  on  Rhode 
Island,  10D9,  I.  2. 

Rennet,  Job,  deposition,  1757,   II.  21. 

Berkeley,  George,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
resides  at  Newport,  1729-31,  I.  73, 
82;  founds  "  literary  club,"  1.75;  in- 
directly instrumental  in  establish- 
ing Redwood  Library,  I.  127. 

Rernon,  Gabriel,  I.  44. 

Bibliographical  notes.    See  Appendix. 

II.  183-208,  227-30,  242-45. 

Bills  of  credit,  I.  70,  71,  147, 14S-50,  II. 
202. 

Biographical  dictionaries,  inaccura 
cies  in,  II.  184-85,  lN^-90. 

Biographical  material  relating  to 
Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  183-09. 

Birth  of  Stephen  IIopkins,1707,T.  9-01. 

Birth-place  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  I. 
9-10,  11.209,  215-17. 

Blackstone  River,  I.  100,  105,  100. 

Blake,  Charles,  acknowledgments  to, 
I.  xviii. 

Board  of  Trade.      See  Lords  of  Trade. 

Booksellers  in  Providence,  I.  127-28. 

Boston,  "Caucus  club"  of,  II.  7H', 
families  connected  with  Hopkins 
family,  I.  139-40;  highway  towards, 
I.  105;  library  at,  1053,  I.  47,  49; 
Hopkins  trial  at,  II.  231-32;  conven- 
tion at,  1780,  II.  158,  159. 

Boundary  disputes,  modifying  in- 
fluence of,  1.2-3,  100-01. 
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Bourne,  Benjamin,  a  co-adjutor  of 
Hopkins,  I.  7,  1(32,  II.  49,  15:5. 

Bowdoin,  Gov.  James,  Mass.,  II.  79. 

Bowen,  Col.  Ephraim,  a  co-adjutor  of 
Hopkins,  I.  131,  II.  79,  94. 

Bowen,  Henry,  sec.  of  state,  II.  184. 

Bowen,  Col.  Jabez,  I.  140;  relation- 
ship to  Dyer,  II.  238, 

Bowen,  Dep-gov.  Jabez,  1 1.  2;  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College,  1.  121,  II.  251:  a 
co-adjutor  of  Hopkins,  I.  0,  120,  121. 
123,  II.  40,  79,  101,  145,  152,  243. 

Bowen,  William,  M.  D  ,  Yale,  1700, 
II.  251. 

Bowler,  Metcalfe,  associate  of  II  opkins 
on  the  bench,  I.  153;  delegate  to 
Stamp  act  congress,  1705,  II.  72;  ad- 
vocates union,  1773,  II.  85. 

Braddock,  Gen.  E.,  campaigns  of,  in 
America,  I.  100,  II.  9. 

Bradford,  William,  Bristol,  co-adjutor 
of  Hopkins,  I.  0,  102,  II.  153,  159. 

Bradford,  Gov.  William,  Plymouth,  I. 
162. 

Brenton  family,  I.  74. 

Bridges,  in  Rhode  Island,  I.  105,  100, 
114-15. 

"Brief  remarks,"  etc.,  authorship 
of,  II.  05,  227-30. 

Brinley  family  I.  74. 

Bristol,  political  connections  of,  I.  102, 
II.  7,  150. 

Brown,  Sheriff  Beriah,  Letters  of 
Hopkins  to,  II.  30,  204. 

Brown,  Chad,  I.  95. 

Brown,  Elisha,  acts  with  Ward  party, 
1707,  II.  243. 

Brown,  George,  I.  108. 

Brown,  Henry  Armitt,  describes 
Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  129. 

Brown,  James,  father  of  the  "  four 
brothers,"  I.  95,  97,  98. 


Brown,  Bev.  James,  I.  95. 

Brown,  John,  commercial  enterprises, 

I.  85,  SO,  9-1,  90,  102,  104,  100,  II.  103; 
interest  in  public  education,  I.  120: 
patriotic  services,  II.  49,  79,  84,  24n; 
agency  in  adoption  of  constitution* 

II.  151,  152;  family  relationship  to 
Hopkins,  1.  90,  II.  94. 

Brown,  John  Carter,  1.59,  130;  "  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,"  I.  129,  132. 

Brown,  Joseph,  I.  94,90,100;  11.79, 
108,  115;  patriotic  services,  II.  79; 
assists  in  observation  of  Transit  of 
Venus  17(59,  II.  108. 

Brown,  Moses,  a  Friend,  1.57;  inti- 
mate associate  of  Hopkins,  I.  9,  II. 
49,  79;  amanuensis  of  Hopkins,  I. 
00;  commercial  connections,  1.94, 
90,  97,  99;  commercial  record,  I.  94- 
99,  100;  interest  in  education,  I.  118, 
119,  121,  122,  12;',;  relationship  to 
Jabez  Bowen,  I.  138;  contribu- 
tor to  Providence  Gazette,  II.  48; 
advocates  congress  of  1705,11.  72; 
manufacturing  interests,  II.  110; 
connection  with  Nantucket,  II.  112, 
201 ;  remonstrates  with  Hopkins,  II. 
247;  support  of  the  constitution,  II. 
152;  present  at  interview  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hopkins,  II.  101 ;  present 
at  Hopkins's  death,  II.  103;  de- 
scribes Hopkins's  personal  appear- 
ance, II.  199;  chief  authority  for 
accounts  of  Hopkins,  I.  58,  II.  184, 
187,  188,  189,  192. 

Brown,  Nathaniel,  earliest  ship- 
builder, I.  88,  92,  98. 

Brown,  Nicholas,  family  relationship 
to  Hopkins,  I.  140;  intimate  as- 
sociation with  him,  I.  129,  131,  132, 
II.  49,  79;  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  I.  94,  95,  II.  109-10. 
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Brown,  Nicholas,  Jr.,  chief  benefactor 
of  Brown  University,  I.  59,  95,  130. 

Brown,  Obadiah,  commercial  enter- 
prises, I.  95,  97,  98;  organizer  of  fire 
department,  I.  138* 

Brown,  Mrs.  llhoda  [Jenckes],  1.95. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah  [Smith],   I.  90. 

Brown  &  Ives,  I.  90,  05. 

Brown  brothers,  The,  I.  7,  94,  95,  90, 
97,  99,  102,  130,  II.  145. 

Brown  University.  See  Ithode  Island 
College. 

Buckland,  James,  II.  100. 

Bull  family,  of  Newport,  I.  74,  149. 

Burges,  Tristam,  correspondence  with 
Moses  Iirown,  I.  85,  94. 

Burges  estate,  joins  Hopkins  farm,  II. 
216. 

Burial  places,  early,  I.  109. 

Burnside,  General  A.  E.,  I.  102. 

Burrough,  James,  II.  213. 

Burroughs,  Desire,  (Mrs.  Esek  Hop- 
kins),!. 55,  138. 

Burroughs,  Ezekiel,  of  Newport,  1.55. 

Cabot,  George,  first  secretary  of  the 
navy,  179S,  II.  230. 

Callender,  Rev.  John,  I.  74,  75. 

Canton,  first  Providence  vessel  at, 
1788,  I.  102. 

Carpenter,  Daniel  H.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  II.  xi. 

Carpenter,  William,  I.  13,  II.  221; 
marriage  of,  II.  218. 

Carpenter  family,  I.  11,  II.  221. 

Carr,  Dabuey,  reports  Virginia  re- 
solves, 1773,  II.  SO. 

Carter,  John,  apprentice  of  Franklin, 
I.  130;  publisher  of  Pi'ovideuce 
Gazette,  I.  130,  II.  48,  80,  83. 

"  Caucus  club,"  of  Boston,  II.  78. 


Chace.     See  Chase. 

Chamberlain,  M.,  noteworthy  view  of 
pre-revolutionury  tendencies,  II. 
121,  248,  259. 

Chambers,  John,  in  Albany  congress, 
II.  227. 

Champlin,  George,  II.  153. 

Chandler,  Col.  John,  in  Albany  con- 
gress, I.  174,  220. 

Chandler,  William,  I.  89. 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  I.  82,  II. 
239. 

Chapumiscook.    See  Scituate. 

Character  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  32, 
1G3-05. 

Charges  against  Hopkins,  1757,11.  14- 
10. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  early  libraries  at, 
11.241. 

Charter  rights,  sentiment  regarding, 
I.  177-79,  II.  42,  43,  44,  121,  170-79. 

Chase,  Samuel,  Maryland,  on  commit- 
tee of  correspondence,  II.  74. 

Chase,  Samuel,  Providence,  first  post- 
master, I.  137. 

Checkley,  John,  Jr.,  I.  75. 

Cheseborough,  David,  II.  44. 

Chief-justice,  Hopkins's  service  as,  I. 
150-53,  II.  90-9(5. 

Children  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  I.  01, 
11.210-14. 

China  trade  of  Providence,  I.  102. 

Chronological  table  of  Hopkins's  pub- 
lic services,  II.  253-50. 

"  Circular  letter,"  Massachusetts,  in 
1708,  II.  82. 

Circulating  library,  early,  I.  40. 

Citizen  of  Providence,  Hopkins's  ser- 
vices as,  I.  82-151. 

Civil  and  religious  functions,  separa- 
tion of,  I.  41,  II.  175. 
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Clark,  John  Innes,  commercial  enter- 
prise, I.  120;  supports  constitution, 
II.  153. 

Clark,  Dr.  William,  of  Boston,  II.  112. 

Clack  &  Nigliiingale,  commercial  en- 
terprise of,  I.  DO,  120. 

Clark  family,  of  Newport,  I.  40. 

C'arke,  .lolm  Hopkins,  senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I.  '■','■'>. 

Clinton,  De Witt,  voted  for  by  Rhode 
Island,  1S12,  I.  15i. 

Clinton,  George,  II.  71. 

Coddington,  .lolm,  deposition  of,  1757, 
II.  15. 

Coddington,  William,  letter  of,  1618, 
I.  107. 

Coddington  family,  of  Newport,  I.  74. 

Colburn,  J.,  question  ofTprcmeditated 
independence,  II.  118,  258-50. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  of  New   York, 

I.  172,  II.  07,  225,  220. 

Cole, .John, chief-justice,  I.  131,  149,11, 
70,  associated  with   Hopkins,  I.  131, 

II.  41),  70. 

Coles,  Robert,  Pawtuxet  proprietor, 
I.  22,  removes  to  Long  Island,  II. 
221. 

College  graduates,  II.  251. 

College  library,  II.  105-7. 

Collins,  Henry,  Newport,  I.  140. 

Colonial  co-operation,  development 
of,  1754-74,  II.  34-88. 

Colonial  policy,  spirited,  II.  37-38, 

Colonies,  American,  charters  of,  I. 
188-89,  IT.  30,  53,  08-69,  137;  military 
combination,  I.  103-04;  increased 
revenue  sought,  II.  42;  ignoring  of 
English  authority,  II.  37,  140;  insist- 
ence on  colonial  rights,  II.  36,42- 
43,40-50,5:5,  54,  07,  (50;  parliamen- 
tary representation  of,  II.  55-50, 
242;  sentiment  in  favor  of  armed  re- 


sistance, I.  xiv,  II.  120-21,  131,  132; 
separation  from  England  inevitable, 
11.34;  statement  of  rights  by  com- 
mittee, 1774,11.237;  status  of,  under 

the  crown,  II.  02,  53-54. 

Colony  house,  Providence,  I.  18,  II.  1. 

Commerce,  a  civilizing  influence  in 
Rhode  Island,  I.  169-60;  Hopkins's 
connection  with,  I.  3,  5.3-56,  7'.),  S9- 
90,91-92,97-99,  100-102;  instrumen- 
tal in  revolutionary  movement,  II. 
34-35;  natural  adaptation  of  Rhode 
Island  for,  I.  103;  restrictive  policy 
pursued,  I.  17f>-77,  II.  3s,  39. 

Commission  issued  to  Hopkins  and 
Ellery,  1776,  11.239. 

Commission  on  Gaspee  investigation, 
177;:,  11.84-87,  93-95,  245-46. 

Committee  of  safety,  II.  255. 

Committees  of  congress,  Hopkins's 
services  on,  II.  237-41,  256. 

Committees  of  correspondence,  I.  xiv, 
II.  73-77,  86,  Hopkins's  development 
of,  II.  70,  72,  70-77,  254,  259. 

Communication,  inadequate  methods 
of,  I.  35-37.  10:5-5,  II.  75. 

Compact  of  1040,  I.  15,  28. 

Comstock,  David,  II.  221. 

Concord,  Mass.,  early  library  in, 
1072,  I.  47,  48,  50. 

Confederacy, Xew  England,  1.2,100-07. 

Confederation.  8ee  Articles  of  con- 
federation. 

Congress,  functions  of,  II.  87-8S;  ser- 
vices in  consolidating  the  colonies. 
I.  106-07;  originating  in  necessity 
for  military  defence,  I.  100;  Hop- 
kins's interest  in  the  representation 
of  Rhode  Island,  I.  168-69,— Con- 
gresses previous  to  1134,  I.  108; 
Albany  congress,  1754,  statemau- 
ship  of,    I.   xiv,    175-90;    mis-state- 
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ments  corrected,  [I.  249-50;  sugges- 
tions of  union  and  confederation,  I. 
170-71;  Franklin's  plan  of  union 
agreed  to,  I.  171-72,  181-83;  Indian 
relations  discussed,  I.  169;  Hopkins 
and  Howard  delegates,  I.  ICs,  176, 
180,  181,  187,  II.  CO,  227,  254;  Hopkins 
the  only  delegate  to  this  congress 
present  at  that  of  1774,  II.  128-29; 
eminence  of  the  delegates  to,  I.  173- 
75;  list  of  delegates,  II.' 220-27;  re- 
port of  Rhode  Island  delegates,  to 
General  Assembly,  I.  187.  (See  also 
Flans  of  union).  Congresses  of 
17oo  and  1757,  Hopkins  a  delegate, 
II.  10,  14.  Congress  of  170.1,  fore- 
cast in  Hopkins's  political  discus- 
sion,  II.  70-71;  demanded  by  action 
of  Providence  town  meeting,  II.  71; 
Rhode  Island  delegates  chosen,  II. 
72;  marks  advance  in  sentiment,  II. 
72-73.  First  Continental  Congress, 
1774,  proposed  by  Providence  town 
meeting,  II.  71,  123-24,;  232-33; 
Rhode  Island  delegates  the  earliest 
elected,  II.  125-20  116-49;  Hopkins 
and  Ward  chosen,  II.  31,33, 90, 125-26, 
250;  a  regular  annual  congress  urged 
by  Rhode  Island,  II.  125;  delegates 
present,  II.  120;  deliberations,  II. 
130-32;  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, preceded  by  Lexington  and 
Concord,  II.  132;  armed  resistence  a 
necessity,  II.  132-33;  gradual  as- 
sumption of  national  powers,  II. 
132-34,  235;  William  Kllery  chosen 
delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  1,0,  II. 
239;  Declaration  of  Independence 
signed,  II.  134,  135-30,  239,  262;  com- 
mittee on  confederation  appointed, 
II.  130-37;  Hopkins's  congressional 
services,  I.  xiv,     II.     127-37,    149, 


172-73,  11)0-91,  237-41,  250;  Congress 
of  1780,  James  Manning,  delegate 
from  Rhode  Island,  II.  143. 

Connecticut,  I.  30,  104,  145,  I5;>,  II.  18, 
07,  155,  220,  234;  attitude  toward 
union,  1. 174-75,  17.—79,  In,',  1 1.  07,  08- 
G1.);  plan  to  consolidate  lihode  Island 
with,  II.  <s4;  Hopkins  families  in,  I. 
11,  11.222-23. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
1767,1. 193-9-1;  Hupkins's  posthumous 
influence  in  adoption  of,  I.  6,  II.  149, 
150-53. 

Constitutional  movement  in  Rhode 
Island,  II.  140-43,  149-53. 

Continental  army,   II.    132-33,238. 

Convention  of  lihode  Island  towns, 
1779,11.257. 

Conventions  of  the  New  England 
states,  1770-80,  II.  !5S-5'.t,  '.'50. 

Cooke,  Gov.  Nicholas,  I.  100,  II.  25, 
130,  111,  142,  205;  connection  with 
Hopkins  family,  I.  33;  interest  in 
public  education,  1. 120;  in  patriotic 
movements,  II.  79. 

Co-operation,  development  of,  1754-74, 
I.  170,11.34-68. 

"Copy  of  a  relation,"  etc.,  1770,  II. 
113,  201-2. 

Corrections,  II.  250,  201-02. 

Correspondence.  See  Committees  of 
correspondence. 

Corruption,  political,  in  Ward-Hop- 
kins contest,  II.  28,  30. 

Cotton,  Rev.  John,  Boston,  I.  39. 

Cotton,  Rev.  Josiah,  Providence,  II. 
251. 

Cotton  factories,  I.  3,  II.  211. 

Council  of  war.  See  Rhode  Island 
council  of  war. 

Country  element,  in  Rhode  Island 
politics,  II.  7-8,  10,  145-48. 
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Country  member,  Hopkins  as,  1731- 
42,  I.  03-81. 

Courts,  Hopkins's  connection  with,  I. 
150-53,  II.  90-90,  223-25,  254,  255. 

Coxe,  Daniel,  II.  225. 

Cranston,  Caleb,  early  bill  of  lading, 
1. 80. 

Cranston,  Samuel,  governor,  I.  7,  24, 
35,  GO,  80,11.3. 

Crawford  family,  commercial  enter- 
prises of,  I.  70. 

Culture,  aversion  to,  I.  37,  41-45,  51. 

Cumberland,  boundary  disputed,  I.  71. 

Cu minings,  Thomas  H.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xix. 

Curbie  family,  II.  220. 

Curtis,  George  William,  IT.  17S. 

Cushing,  Thomas,  member  of  Massa- 
chusetts  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, II.  74;  of  First  Continental 
Congress,  II.  70. 

Custom-house  duties,  collection  of,  I. 
93, II. 30;  no  records  in  Providence 
till  1790,  I.  02-03. 

Cutter,  Charles  A.,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xix. 

Danforth,    Kev.     John,     Dorchester, 

Mass.,  I.  17. 
Dartmouth,   Earl  of,   correspondence 

concerning  Gaspee,  1773,  II.  84. 
Davenant,  Charles,  II.  225. 
Dean,  John  Ward,  acknowledgments 

to,  I.  xix. 
Denne,  Charles,  acknowledgments  to, 

II.  xi. 
Deane,  Silas,  member  of  Connecticut 

committee  of  correspondence,  II.  74. 
Death  of  Stephen   Hopkins,   1785,   II. 

102-03. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  1770,11. 

134-36,239;  question  of  sovereignty 


connected  with, 1. 138-39;  anticipated 
by  similar  action  in  Rhode  Island, 
II.  135,  140;  signed  by  Hopkins,  II. 
135-30,  240,  252. 

Declaration  on  taking  up  arms,  1775, 
authorship  of,  II.  238. 

DeLancey,  Edward  F.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  II.  xii. 

DeLancey,  James,  Col.  II.  250. 

DeLancey,  James,  Lieut-gov.  of  New 
York,  I.  171;  president  of  Albany 
congress,   1754,  I.  173,  II.  227,  250-51. 

Delaware,  opposes  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  II.  155. 

Delegates  to  Albany  congress,  list  of, 
II.  220-27. 

Denison,  C.  II.,  estimate  of  Hopkins 
cited,  II.  107. 

Deshon,  John,  member  of  "  navy 
board,"  1777,  II.  235. 

Development,  of  colonial  co-operation, 
1754-74,  II.  34-SS;  of  Providence, 
1742-85,  through  Hopkins's  agency, 
I.  82-154;  II.  80-115,  168-09;  of 
Rhode  Island,  1700-1790,  I.  1-8,  II. 
100-70. 

Dexter,  Mrs.  Abigail,  1.20,  21. 

Dexter,   F.   B.,   acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xviii. 

Dexter,  Rev.  Gregory,  I.  20,  21,  114, 
139. 

Dexter,  Stephen,  I.  17,  20,  21. 

Dexter  family,  I.  21,  41. 

Dickinson,  John,  "  Farmer's  letters  " 
reprinted  in  Providence,  II.  58,  81 ; 
thanked  by  Stephen  Hopkins  for  the 
town  of  Providence,  II.  81;  other 
pamphlets,  II.  244;  member  of  con- 
gress of  1705,  II.  72;  draws  up  "Dec- 
laration on  taking  up   arms,"   1775, 

II.  238;  draws  up  "Articles  of  con- 
federation," 1770,  II.  136-37. 
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Diman,  Professor  J.  Lewis,  I.  40;  con- 
nection with  Bristol,  T.  161. 

Dinwiddie,  Gov.  II.,  Ya.,   II.  225,  22G. 

Disadvantages  inherent  in  local  self- 
government,  II.  170-77. 

Disorganizing  tendencies  of  Ward- 
Hopkins  controversy,    II.  27-.°,0. 

Dodge  family,  I.  11. 

Domestic  relations  of  Hopkins,  I.  7G, 
IT.  97-fJ8,  101-02. 

Donison,Jonathan,Capt.  of  first  Provi- 
dence vessel  at  Canton,  1768,  I.  102. 

Dorr,  Henry  C,  acknowledgments  to, 
I.  xx. 

Downer,  Silas,  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  1747,  I.  121,  II.  79,  251; 
member  of  "  political  club,"  II.  49; 
address  at  dedication  of  "  liberty 
tree,"  1708,  II.  78-7'J;  authorship  of 
other  discussions,  II.  244,245;  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Stephen  Hopkins 
at  Philadelphia,  1774,  II.  7'J. 

Doyle,  John  Andrew,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xx. 

Drowne,  Henry  T.,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xviii. 

Drowne,  Solomon,  31.  D.,  letter  from 
Philadelphia  in  1774,  II.  129. 

Drowne,  Rev.  Thomas  Stafford,  D.D., 
acknowledgments  to,  I.  xviii. 

Dudingston,  Lieut.  W.,  commands 
Gaspee,  1772,  II.  92. 

Dulany,  Daniel,  II.  244. 

Durfce,  Chief-justice  Job,  I.  101. 

Durfee,  Chief  justice  Thomas,  I.  101; 
cited,  I.  124,  151-53,  II.  JL97-98;  ac- 
knowledgments to,  I.  xviii. 

Dwight,  N.,  estimate  of  Hopkins,  I. 
49,  II.  190. 

Dwight,  Theodore  F.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xviii. 


Dyer,  Eliphalet,  family  connection 
with  Rhode  Island,  II.  238. 

East  India  trade  of  Providence,  I.  102, 

II.  111. 
Eastern  boundary,  1.21;    Hopkins  on 

committees,  I.  24,  71,  144,  100-02,  II. 

254-55. 
Eastern  tier  of  towns,  1. 101-02,  II.  150. 
Eaton,  Gov.   Theophilus,   Conn.,    II. 

Ecclesiastical  issue  in  revolution,  II. 
121,  247-4*,  239-00. 

Eddy,  Samuel,  II.  184,201,258;  connec- 
tion with  Hopkins,  II.  15.'3;  patriotic 
services,  II.  15:;,  155. 

Education.     See  Schools. 

Eighteenth  century,  in  R.  I.,  tenden- 
cies of,  I.  1,  7,  II.  177-78. 

Elective  judiciary,  I.  151-52. 

Eliot,  Pres.  C.  W.,  cited,  II.  100. 

Ellery,  William,  [the  elder],  I.  75, 127, 
108. 

Ellery,  William,  [the  younger],  II. 
207;  a  graduate  from  Harvard,  1747, 
II.  7(J;  reports  resolves  against 
stamp  act,  1705,  II.  02;  judge  Sup. 
Ct.,  I.  152;  delegate  to  Continental 
Congress,  II.  125,  2.39,  240;  supports 
constitution,  II.  153. 

Emmet,  Dr.  T.  A.,  II.  240;  acknowl- 
edgments to,  I.  xviii. 

Endicott  family,  I.  11. 

English  colonies.  See  Colonies, 
American. 

"  English  liberties,"  reprinted  1773,  II. 
83. 

Entrance  on  public  life,  Hopkins's,  I. 
03-81. 

Enterprises  of  Hopkins,  I.  79,99-102, 
104-5,  107,  114-17,  119-20. 
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Epitaph,  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  102, 
262-53;  of  his  second  wife,  II.  102. 

Estimates  of  Hopkins,  II.  11-12,  103- 
80;  cited,  1C0-9S. 

Evidence  as  to  Hopkins's  birth-place, 
II.  215-17. 

Facsimile  autograph  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins.    Faces  title-par/e  of  Part  II. 

Family  connections.  Hopkins's,  I.  70- 
79,  138-40,  II.  07-08,  208-14. 

Family  record,  Arnold,  I.  13;  IIop- 
kins, 1. 9, 133, II.  208-H;  Smith-,  1. 17. 

Farming,  Hopkins's,  I.  01-02,  70,79-81. 

Fast  day,  1750,  II.  11. 

Fenner,  Gov.  Arthur,  II.  151. 

Fenner,  Gov.  James,  II.  184. 

Fenner  family,  I.  79. 

Field,  Abigail,  I.  17. 

Field,  Jeremiah,  I.  113,  II.  210. 

Field  estate,  II.  210,  217. 

Fire  department  in  Providence,  1754, 
I.  137-38. 

First  Continental  Congress.  See  Con- 
gress. 

Fitch,  Gov.  Thos.,  Conn.,  pamphlet 
of,  II.  G7. 

Fort  George,  I.  71. 

Foster,  Theodore,  I.  93,  II.  180,  208; 
agraduate  from  K.  I.  College,  II.  1C4 ; 
historical  researches,  I.  9,  18,  II. 
152-53,  101;  associated  with  Hop- 
kins, II.  49,  153,  101,  1S4,  213;  ser- 
vices, I.  7,  II.  49,  157;  supports  con- 
stitution, II.  132;  U.  S.  senator,  I.  7. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  I.  135-37,  II.  20; 
life-long  intimacy  with  Hopkins,  I. 
xiii,  xiv,  127-29,  135-38,  184-85,  IT. 
45,  70,  100;  founds  library,  I.  47,  127- 
28;  publishes  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
I.  172,  II.  40-47;  in  Albany  congress, 
1754,  I.  xiv,  171-72,   II.  227;   frames 


plan  of  union,  I.  170,  182,  193;  states- 
manlike foresight,  I.  171-72, 183,  193- 
94,  II.  5>s,  88,  117;  discusses  colonial 
rights,  II.  40,  55,  242;  John  Carter 
his  apprentice,  I.  130,  II.  SO;  en- 
ters congress,  1775,  II.  129,  132; 
other  services,  I.  lt-5;  comprehensive 
wisdom,  II.  173,  unpublished  papers, 
IT.  40;  parallel  between  him  and 
Hopkins,  I.  1.S3-S5. 

Freeholders,  status  of,  I.  111-12. 

French,  attacks  of,  I.  100. 

French  allies,  1781,  II.  160. 

Friendly  relations,  between  Hopkins 
and  Ward,  II.  32-33;  between  New- 
port and  Providence,  II.  112-13, 
145-40. 

Friends,  Society  of,  general  culture 
discouraged,  1.44-45,57;  beneficent 
influence  on  slavery  agitation,  11.99; 
Hopkins's  connection  with,  I.  45- 
40,  57,  58,  11.97,  240-48. 

Frost  v.  Hopkins,  1752,  II.  224-25. 

Furnace  Hope,  I.  140,  II.  109-10,  210, 
211. 

Gadsden,  Christopher,  on  marine 
committee,  1775-70,  II.  190. 

Gammell,  Professor  William,  acknowl- 
edgments to,  I.  xx. 

Gardner,  John,  Chief-justice,  1750,  I. 
151. 

Gaspee,  burning  of,  1772,  II.  83-84, 
234;  Hopkins's  relatives  concerned, 
II.  94;  royal  commission  appointed, 
II.  84,  92-95;  his  declaration  as  to 
transportation,  II.  95,224;  commit- 
tees of  correspondence  a  result,  II. 
85-80,  87. 

Genealogical  researches  of  Hopkins, 
I.  133,  II.  208-14,  222. 

George  II.,  death  of,  1700,  II.  118. 
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George  III.,  accession  of,  1700,  sermon 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  II.  119. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  II.  74. 

Gerrish,  John,  insurance  agency  of,  I. 
117. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  Amey   [Whipple],  1.140. 

Gibbs,  Mary.  See  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Mary  [Gibbs]. 

Gibbs,  Dr.  Robert,  I.  114;  step-son  of 
Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  11.212;  family 
connection  with  Hopkins,  I.  139,  140. 

Gibbs,  Professor  Wolcott,  acknowl- 
edgments to,  II.  xi. 

Gibbs  family,  of  Newport,  I.  140,  II. 
258;  of  Providence,  I.  l.°,9-40,  II. 
212,  258. 

Goddard,  William,  II.  51,  201,  227; 
first  printer  in  Providence,  I.  S7, 
138;  founds  Providence  Gazette,  II. 
4S;  organizes  postal  system,  1775,  II. 
133-34. 

Gorton,  John,  II.  222. 

.Gorton,  Samuel,  1.  114. 

Gould,  Stephen,  cited,  I.  00. 

Governorships  of  Hopkins,  I.  150,11. 
9-21,  23-25,  34,  40,  44,  50,  S9,  255. 

Graduates  from  colleges  before  1770, 
II.  251. 

Graves,  Rev.  John,  King's  Church,  I. 
121,  II.  251. 

Great  Britain,  attitude  towards  colo- 
nies, I.  160,  170,  192-03,  II.  37,  39-40, 
42,  54,  85. 

Green,  Dr.  Samuel  A.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xix. 

Greene,  John,  I.  13. 

Greene,  General  Nathanael,  I.  73; 
connection  with  Ward  family,  II. 
20;  misapprehension  of  Gaspee  pro- 
ceedings, II.  05-90;  interested  in 
national  development,  II.  141-42; 
supports     constitution,      II.      153; 


character  and  influence,  I.  5,  II.  198. 

Greene,  Governor  William,  the  elder, 
T.  00,  09,  141,  140,  103,  170,  177,  II.  3, 
4,5;  opposition  to  Albany  plan  of 
union,  1755,  1. 189;  candidacy  apuinst 
Hopkins,  1755-57,  II.  20,  21;  death, 
II.  23. 

Greene,  Governor  William,  the 
younger,  I.  0. 

Grievances,  redress  of,  II.  131. 

Grievances,  specifically  named,  II. 
54-5. 

"  Grievances  of  the  American  colo- 
nies," II.  51,  201. 

Grieve,  Robert,  II.  195-90. 

Gribwold,  Bishop   A.  V.,  II.  101. 

Guild,  R.  A.,  acknowledgments  to,  I. 
xix. 

Gulley  family,  I.  12. 

Halifax,  Earl  of  II.  225. 

"  Halifax  letter,"  II.  59-01. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  constitutional 
services,  II.  40,  137,  142,  174;  advo- 
cates impost,  II.  112. 

Hammett,  C.  E.  Jr.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xx. 

Hancock,  John,  correspondence  with 
Hopkins,  II.  205,  207;  member  of 
committee  of  correspondence,  II. 
74;  advocates  congress  in  5th  of 
March  oration,  1774,  II.  80,  232; 
signature  of,  II.  135. 

Harbor  front  of  Providence,  I.  88, 
101-2. 

Harlow,  Major  W.  T.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xviii. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  II.  xi. 

Harris,  Henry,  I.  77. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Hope  (Hopkins),  I.  77, 
II.  200. 
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Harris,  William,  I.  10;  papers  of,  II. 
120. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  II.  71. 

Harrison,  Joseph,  I.  71,  140. 

Harrison,  Peter,  architect  of  Redwood 
Library,  I.  74,  11'.). 

Hart,  G.  T.,  acknowledgments  to,  I. 
xviii. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  convention  of  New 
England  States  at,  1777,  II.  158,  159, 
250. 

Harvard  College,  T.  50,  IT.  212;  gradu- 
ates in  Providence,  II.  251. 

Hawley,  Joseph,  on  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, II.  74. 

Henry,  Patrick,  member  of  Va. 
committee  of  correspondence,  IT. 
74;  communicates  with  Hopkins,  I. 
xiv,  II.  122;  reports  Va.  resolves 
in  1705,  II.  122;  advocates  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  II.  138; 
member  of  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774,  II    121). 

Higginson,  Rev.  Francis,  I.  40. 

Higginson,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth, 
1. 101,  II.  30, 144-45, 103 ;  acknowledg- 
ments fo,  I.  XX. 

Highways,  system  of,  I.  30-37,  107-10. 

Hills  v.  Franklin,  (also  cited  at  Hills 
v.  Watson),  case  of,  II.  91-92,  224. 

"  Historical  account  of  the  planting 
and  growth  of  Providence,"  1702, 
I.  134,11.200-201. 

Historical  studies  of  Hopkins,  I.  134- 
35,  II.  101,  103,  107,  101,  200-201. 

Hitchcock,  Col.  Daniel,  IT.  251. 

Hobart,  Judge  John  S.,  I.  121. 

Holbrook,  Albert,  I.  10,  II.  ISO;  ac- 
knowledgments to,  I.  xvii. 

Holdernesse,  Earl  of,  I.  170,  171. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Abiel,  II.  245. 


"  Home   lots,"    Providence,   I.   13,  14, 

27-28. 
Home  surroundings  of  Hopkins,  I.  70, 

50-02,   70-77,  S0-S1,   80-00,   II.   97-98, 

101,  102,   101-02. 
Honyman,  Rev.  James,  of  Newport,  I. 

73,  75. 
Honyman,  James,  Jr.,  in  colonial  con- 
congress,  1757,  I.  108. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Richard,  II.  53. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  I.  40. 
Hopkins,  Abigail.      See  Augell,  Mrs. 

Abigail  [Hopkins]. 
Hopkins,  Abram,  11.222. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Anne    [Smith],  second 

wife  of  Stephen,  I.  01,  00, 102,  II.  97- 

98,  205,  200,  214. 
Hopkins,  C.  W.,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xvii. 
Hopkins,  Capt.  Christopher,   nautical 

career  of,  I.  55,  00,  132,  140. 
Hopkins,  E.  S.,  acknowledgments  to, 

1.  xvii. 

Hopkins,  Gov.  Edward,  Conn.,  I.  11, 

IT.L'22. 
Hopkins,  Esck,  I.  57,  70,  110,  138.   Ill, 

11.  200;    nautical  career  of,  I.  33,  54, 

02,  78,  00;  in  U.  S.  navy,  II.  235,  230. 
Hopkins,  Capt.    Esck,    Jr.,    nautical 

career  of,  I.  55. 

Hopkins,  Frances.  See  Man,  Mrs. 
Frances  [Hopkins]. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  George,  nautical  ca- 
reer of,  I.  55,  100,  II.  15,  00,  07,  102. 

Hopkins,  Hannah,  11.212. 

Hopkins,  Hope.  See  Harris,  Mrs. 
Hope  [Hopkins]. 

Hopkins,  Ichabod,  II.  220,  221. 

Hopkins,   Mrs.  Joanna   [Arnold],   I. 

12,  II.  218. 

Hopkins,    Capt.   John,    [brother   ot 
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Stephen],  I.  01;   nautical  career  of, 
I.  77,  138. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  John,  [son  of  Stephen], 
I.  61;  nautical  career  of,  I.  100,  Ml, 
211-13;  marriage,  I.  139-40,  II.  212. 

Hopkins,  John,  Conn.,  II.  222-23. 

Hopkins,  John  Angell,  II.  211. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  John  IJ.,  nautical 
career  of,  I.  55;  in  (Jaspee  attack, 
1772,  II.  94. 

Hopkins,  Johns,  of  Maryland,  II.  223. 

Hopkins,  Joseph,  II.  219,  220,  221. 

Hopkins,  Lydia.  See  Tillinghast, 
Mrs.  Lydia  [Hopkins]. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Mary  [Gihbs],  ancestry 
of,  I.  139-40,11.212. 

Hopkins,  Patience,  II.  222. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  Rufus,  (brother  of 
Stephen),  I.  01,  II.  209;  nautical 
career  of,  I.  77. 

Hopkins,  Judge  Rufus,  (son  of 
Stephen),  I.  59,  01,  70,  II.  210-11, 
224;  nautical  career  of,  I.  55,  100, 
210;  marriage,  I.  21,  138,  II.  224; 
commissary  in  Seven  years' war,  II. 

_  15;  in  charge  of  Furnace  Hope,  II. 
110;  executor  of  his  father's  will, 
1781,  II.  237;  sits  for  portrait  of  his 
father,  II.  19S. 

Hopkins,  Ruth,  [b.  1731],  IT.  213. 

Hopkins,  3Irs.  Ruth  [Smith],  (wife  of 
George),  II.  90,  97,  205,  20G,  214. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Ruth  [Wilkinson], 
(mother  of  Stephen),  1.  31,  33;  her 
intelligent  training,  I.  43,  40,  5S; 
death,  I.  G2,  78. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  Samuel,  (brother  of 
Stephen),  II.  209;  nautical  career 
of,  1.54,  77;  death  of,  I.  141. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  of  New- 
port, I.  34,  II.  99. 


Hopkins,  Professor  Samuel  M.,  ac- 
knowledgments to,  I.  xvii. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Sarah  [Olney],  II.  211. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Surah  [Scott],  (first 
wife  of  Stephen),  ancestry  of,  I.  2'J, 
57,  00;  marriage,  I.  50,  CO,  01,  11.210; 
death,  1753.  I.  141,  II.  210. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  Silvanus,  (son  of 
Stephen),  1.  01;  nautical  careerof, 
I.  55;  death,  I.  141,  11.213-14. 

Hopkins,  Silvanus,  (grandson  of 
Stephen),  11.211. 

Hopkins,  Simon,  (sou  of  Stephen),  II. 
214. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  birth,  1707,  I.  9-10; 
ancestry,  I.  10-31,  33-34,  42-43,  II. 
20S-9;  birth-place  I.  9-10,  04,  II.-209, 
215-17;  country  surroundings,  I.  32, 
35-52,11.  147;  Quaker  influences,  I. 
29-31,  34,  43-45,  50-58,  59;  wise 
maternal  training,  I.  42-43,  40;  early 
library  influences,  I.  40-48,  49-50, 
124-2(1,  134;  lack  of  school  training, 
1.50,52,  US;  self  culture,  I.  4S-50, 
51-52,  125-20;  training  as  surveyor, 
1.30,52-53;  religious  influences,  I. 
50-58:  first  marriage,  1720,1.59,11. 
210;  his  farming,  I.  01-02,  70,  79;  his 
surveying,  I.  53,  03,  II,  147;  modera- 
tor, I.  04,  II.  253;  town  clerk,  Scitu- 
ate,  1732-41,  I.  04-05,  00;  dep.  from 
Scituate,  I.  07,  08,  142;  services  as  a 
"country  member,"  1.03-81,  II.  147; 
other  Scituate  ollices,  I.  05,  142; 
justice,  C.  C.  P.,  I.  05,  OS,  150,  153; 
revises  proprietors'  maps,  I.  00,  104; 
serves  on  boundary  commissions,  I. 
53,71,72,  144,  115;  early  connection 
with  Newport,  I.  08-09,  72-70,  127; 
speaker,  1741-42,  I.  OS,  142;  clerk,  C. 
C.  P.,  I.  OS,  80,  142,  153,  II.  225;  innu- 
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ence  with  "  country  clement,"  I.  53, 
84,  II.  10,  147— IS;  early  commercial 
interests,!.  79-80;  removes  to  Provi- 
dence, 174*2,  I.  80-hSI,  102'  his  identi- 
fication with   Providence   interests, 

I.  81-85,  153-54,  II.  5,  150;  dep. 
Prov.,  1.  143-50;  speaker,  1742-43,  I. 
113;  commercial  operations,  I.  99- 
100,11.35,08;  highway  and  bridge 
enterprises,  I.  113-15;  commissioner 
to  colonial  congress.  1740,  I.  His; 
justice,  Sup.  Ct.,  1747-49,  I.  150,  153; 
interview  with  Pepperrell,  1740,  I. 
140-47;  suit  against,  1748,  II.  224; 
speaker,  1710,  I.  143;  report  on  bills 
of  credit,  1750,  I.  147-48;  death  in 
1753  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  I.  110- 
41,  II.  102,210,212,213,214;  chief- 
justice,  1751-55,  I.  150-53:  genealogi- 
cal memoranda,  1754,  I.  133,  II.  20S- 
14,  21S,  222;  unsuccessful  candidacy 
for  governor,  1754,  II.  9;  founding 
of  Providence  Library,  I.  129;  dele- 
gate to  Albany  congress,  1754,  1. 10S, 
175,  11.227;  joint  framer  of  plan  of 
union,  I.  195,  II.  70,  124;  support  of 
this  principle,  I.  10S,  185-80,  190-91, 
194-9G,  II.  09-70,  11(5,  124,  137-38,  148, 
170,  173;  intimacy  with  Franklin,  I. 
xiii,  xiv,  127-2'.),  135-38,  183-85,  II. 
45,  70,  100;  encounters  local  opposi- 
tion to  union,  I.  178,  188-90,  II.  137- 
38,  140-40;  second  marriage,  1755,  II. 
97,  214.  240;  unites  with  Friends, 
1755,1.57,11.  07,  240-48;  publishes 
pamphlet  on  plan  of  union,  1755,  I. 
108,  ljJO-91,  II.  148,  199-200;  elected 
governor,  1755,  I.  191,  II.  9;  attends 
second  Albany  congress,  1755,  II. 
10;  denies  the  King's  authority  in 
P.  I.,  1750,  II.  122;   re-elected,    1750, 

II.  12-13;  attends  Boston  congress, 


1757,  II.  14;  publishes  electioneering 

pamphlet,  1757,  II.  19-20;  succeeded 
by  Gov.  Greene,  1757,  II.  21;  suit 
against  Ward,  1757,  II.  22,  231-32; 
succeeds  (iov.  Greene,  1758,11.23, 
258;  Providence  Gazette  established, 

1702,  II.  47-49,  79-83;  "  Planting  and 
growth  of  Providence,"  1702,  I.  134, 
II.    200-201;    succeeds    Gov.    Ward, 

1703,  II.  S>;  connection  with  li.  I. 
College,  1701-85,  11.100-103,  151,  10A; 
"  Flemonstrancc  "  against  sugar  act, 
1704,11.40-41;  services  on  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  1704,  1773, 
n.  70,  72.  74,  77,  80,  123,  172,  258;  let- 
ter to  Franklin,  1704,  II.  70,  258; 
"Petition"  ofl704,  II.  51;  "The  rights 
of  colonies  examined,"  1705,  II.  51, 
197,  201,  227,  228;  abstract  of  this 
pamphlet,  II.  52-50;  notable  leader- 
ship  of  public  opinion,  I.  83, 
II.  48-49,  &',-:>*,  124,  148,  171,  172, 
174,  reports  in  favor  of  congress, 
1705,  II.  70-72,  123,  148,  171-72; 
founds  iron  works,  I.  140,  II.  109, 
110;  pamphlet  republished  in  Lou- 
don, 1700, 11.51,201 ;  advocates  public 
schools,  I.  51,  121-22,  II.  100,  108; 
succeeds  Gov.  Ward,  1707,  II.  89; 
controversy  terminated,  170s,  II.  25, 
27,  s9;  Sous  of  liberty  organized,  II. 
78-79;  member  of  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  170S,  I.  184,11.  107- 
8;  observes  transit  of  Venus,  17(59, 
II.  108-9;  dep.  Prov.,  II.  'JO,  125; 
chief-justice,  1770-70,  II.  G0-C0;  rela- 
tion to  Gaspee  transactions,  1772-73, 
II.  92-95;  membership  in  Society  of 
Friends  cancelled,  1773,  II.  247;  ad- 
vocates reprisals,  1774,  II.  234; 
frames  emancipation  act,  1774,  IT. 
09-100,  247,  248-49;  general  congress 
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proposed,  1771,  II.  123-25,  118,  172, 
232-33;  delegate  to  First  Continental 
Congress,  II.  120,  128-29,  148-49,  237; 
physical  infirmity,  II.  127-2*,  137,237; 
armed  insistence  advocated,  II.  131, 
132, 172;  services  in  Second  congress, 
1775-75,  II.  132-30,  237-41;  naval 
armament  and  postal' system,  1775, 
II.  133-34,  140,  172, 234-35,  23S ;  Wash- 
ington  at  his  house  in  Prov.,  1775, 
II.  113-14;  commission,  1 7 7 l< ,  II.  135, 
239;  signs  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 1770,  II.  135-30,  240;  handwrit- 
ing, I.  05-00,  II.  135,  238;  leaves  con- 
gress, 1770,  II.  130-37,  157;  summary 
of  congressional  services,  II.  '237-41; 
on  It.  I.  council  of  war,  1770-7S,  II. 
157-5S,  2-10;  pres.  X.  E.  conventions, 
1770-77,  II.  158-59;  recommends 
taxation  for  national  support,  1777, 
II.  159,  173;  dep.  Prow,  1777,11.  250; 
delegate  to  a  state  convention,  177U, 
II.  250;  draws  his  will,  1781,  II.  236- 
37;  slaves  freed,  II.  230;  Washing- 
ton visits  him,  1781,  II.  100-01;  loses 
his  second  wife,  1782,  II.  102;  his 
death,  1785,11.  102-03;  epitaph,  II. 
ISO,  192,  252-53;  estimates  of  his 
services  ciud,  II.  190-93;  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  II.  198-99;  his 
characteristics,  I.  S,  4s-,  50.  51,  Z>, 
83-S4,  114,  lis,  123,  125-20,  134,  153-54, 
II.  11-12,  20-32,  4^-40,  120,  147-1S, 
163-80,  190-98;  his  influence,  I.  <*,  53, 
83-84,  153-51,  194-1'f,;  II.  20-27,  44-10, 
49,  51,  50-58,  131-32,  147-50,  150-53, 
150,  1G9-SO,  197. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  &  Co.,  I.  00. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  of  Plymouth,  I.  11, 
II.  222. 

Hopkins,  Susanna,  I.  141,  II.  200. 

Hopkins,  Thomas,  the   emigrant  an- 


cestor, I.  13-10,  II.  209,  222;  birth  in 
England,  I.  11;  settles  at  Provi- 
dence, 1.  12,  13;  family  of,  I.  14,  II. 
218-20;  death,  I.  10,  II.  219,  220-21. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  .Jr.,  I.  14,  10,  24; 
descendants  of,  I.  77,  II.  210,  221. 

Hopkins,  Thomas,  ["a  Thomas  liop- 
kins"J,  I.  10,  II.  222. 

Hopkins,  Thomas,  of  "  Mashantitut," 
I.  10. 

Hopkins,  Timothy,  II.  222. 

Hopkins,  William,  [b.  abt.  1C00],  an 
English  ancestor,  I.  12,  II.  218. 

Hopkins,  William,  [b.  abt.  101s], 
grandfather  of  Stephen,  I.  11,  14,  25, 

32,  41-42,  (52,  lis,  140,  II.  210,  221,  222 ; 

"Major  Hopkins,"  I.  1'.);  marriage, 

I. 10-17,  II. 209;  surveyor  of  lands, 
I.  10,  21,  30;  settles  near  Mashapaug, 
I.  21-23,11.  215-17;  characteristics, 
I.  33,  03. 
Hopkins,  William,  [b.  abt.  10-0], 
father  of  Stephen,   I.    10,    11,21,31, 

33,  42,  57,  02;  early  life  near  Masha- 
paug,  I.  9-10,  37;  settles  farm  at 
Chapumiscook,  I.  31-32,  37,  01,  03, 
04,  80. 

Hopkins,    William,     [b.    abt.    1705], 

brother  of  Stephen,  I.  32-33,  78,  118; 

nautical    career,     I.    3.2-33,    54,   72; 

inherits  Mashapaug  homestead,   I. 

25,01,  77;  death,  I.  141. 
Hopkins,  Zcra,  II.  222. 
Hopkins  family,  I.  10.  11,  53-56,  77,  09, 

102;  notes  on,  II.  218-23. 
Hopkins  homestead,  at  Louis^uisset, 

I.  14,  00;  near  Mashapaug,  I.  10,  89, 

11.215-17. 
Hopkins  Papers,  II.  207. 
Hopkins  Street,  I.  00. 
Hopkins  v.  Ward,  case  of,   II.  22,  112, 

225,  231-32. 
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Hopkins-Ward     controversy.         See 

Ward-Hopkins  controversy. 

Horsmandcn,  Judge  D.,  on  Gaspee 
commission,  1773,  IT.  84. 

Howard,  Martin,  Senior,  11.231. 

Howard,  Martin,  Junior,  II.  231;  in 
Albany  congress,  1754,  I.  108,  187, 
II.  227;  a  loyalist  leader,  I.  180,  181, 
II.  43,63;  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  1750,  II.  14;  d<  position, 
1757,  II.  14;  pamphlets  in  reply  to 
Hopkins,  1705,  IT.  59-02,65;  damages 
claimed,  1773,  II.  20".;  death,  abt. 
1782,  II.  231. 

Hpward  family,  II.  231. 

Howell,  David,   I.   66,  152,  II.  104.  184. 

Howland,  John,  cited,  II.  180,  190. 

Hulet,  John,  I.  81. 

Hunter,  Dr.  William,  [Newport],  1.74. 

Hunter,  William,  [Washington],  II. 
1S7;  estimate  of  Hopkins,  I.  40,85, 
86,  125,  II.  193-9-4. 

Hutchinson, Mrs.  Anne,  Newport,  1.59. 

Illness  of  Hopkins,  II.  127-28,  157,  162- 
63,  237. 

impost  law,  opposed  in  R.  I.,  1782, 1780, 
II.  142-43. 

Independence,  a  tendency  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  I.  15o.  150-57; 
relation  to  union  and  nationality,  I. 
155-58,11.  134-36;  not  wholly  fore- 
seen, II.  117-22,  258-59;  sentiment  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1774,  II.  122;  action 
of  congress,  II.  131-32,  134-30. 

Independence.  See  also  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

India  Point,  wharves  at,  1700,  I.  102; 
bridge  at,  1792,  I.  100 ;  foreign  trade 
at,  I.  102. 

Indian  names,  spelling  of,  I.  23,  31. 

Influence  of  Hopkins,   1742-55,  I.  153- 


54  ;  in  developing  nalional  sentiment 
in  Rhode  Island,  I.  104-00,  II.  14s- 
53,  150,  109-70;  in  developing  colo- 
nial co-operation,  II.  57-5S,  170-72; 
on  national  growth,  II.  170-74. 

Inn,  of  John  Whipple,  I.  17-18;  of 
William  Turpin,  I.  138-39. 

Inscription  on  Hopkins's  monument, 
IT.  252-5.-5. 

Instructions,  IJoston,  1704,  II.  66. 

Insurance,  early  agencies  of  Hopkins 
and  others,  I.  117. 

Iron  manufacture,  II.  109-10. 

Jay,  John,  II.  129,  258. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  I.  50,  II.  45,  138, 
154,  172,  174;  on  Va.  committee  of 
correspondence,  II.  74,  172;  reports 
Ya.  rcFolvep,  1773,  II.  80;  enters 
Second  Congress,  1775,  II.  132. 

Jenckes,  Daniel,  I.  128,11.72;  patri- 
otic associations  with  Hopkins, 1. 131, 
II.  49,  70;  family  connection  with 
him,  I.  140;  supports  constitution, 
IT.  152. 

Jenckes,  Joanna.  See  Scott,  Mrs. 
Joanna  [Jenckes]. 

Jenckes,  Hon.  Thomas  A.,  I.  59,161. 

Jenckes,  William,  I.  50. 

Jencks.Maj.  Joseph,  1.50-00,95,  II.  210. 

Jencks,  Gov.  Joseph,  I.  50,  00,  79,  II. 
2,210. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  I.  110,  II. 
22:!. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  New  York,  11.225, 
220. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  in  Albany  con. 
gress,  1754,  I.  173,  II.  227;  a  loyalist 
leader,  I.  180. 

Johnston,  Augustus,  damages,  II.  203. 

Jonson,  Ben,  poems,  II.  212. 
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Kennedy,  Archibald,   I.   172,   II.  225, 

226. 
Kent,  Chancellor  James,  I.  105. 
Kent  County,  attitude  of,  1755,  II.  7. 
King  Philip's  war,  1(570, 1.   19,   20,   30, 

104. 
King's  Chapel  Library,   Boston,  I.  50. 
King's  Church,  Providence,  I.  121,  II. 

248. 
King's  County,  basis  of  society  in  1755, 

II.  6;   in  1785,   II.   144-45;   Hopkins 

families  in,  II.  222. 
Kiunicut,  Col.  Edward,  I.  9$. 
Kinnicut,  Roger,  early  shipbuilder,  I. 

08. 
Kirby.    See  Curbic. 
Knapp,  A.  M.,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xix. 

Land  policy,  I.  14,  108. 

Lawrence,  Joseph,  early  insurance 
agency,  I.  117. 

Lawyers,  lack  of  training,  I.  151. 

Leadership  of  public  opinion,  Hop- 
kins's, I.  83,  II.  4S-40,  50-5S,  124, 148, 
171,  172,  174. 

Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  II.  23S. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  I.  xiv;  corre- 
spondence with  Hopkins,  II.  150-00; 
on  Va.  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, II.  74;  prepared  Va.  memorial, 
1704,  II.  G7;  in  congress,  II.  120,  100. 

Leonard,  Daniel,  I.  131,  II.  49,  81. 

Letters,  Hopkins's,  II.  203-7. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  1775,  II.  132. 

Libel  suit,  Hopkins  v.  Ward,  1757-00, 
11.22,231-32. 

Liberalizing  tendencies  in  R.  I.,  I. 
103. 

Liberty,  Hopkins's  conception  of,  II. 
.62. 

24 


Liberty,  Sons  of.  See  Sons  of  liberty. 
Liberty  tree,  II.  78-70. 
Libraries,  early,  I.  46-4S,  49,  II.  lf»7; 
influenceof,  1.49,75,132,103,11.  107; 
Providence  Athenaeum,  I.  4S,  131; 
Providence  Library,  I.  47—18,  49» 
124-33;  Redwood  Library,  I.  49,50, 
75,  70,  85,  127,  12S;  Rhode  Island 
College  Library,  II.  105-7. 

Lippitt,  Charles  "Warren,  acknowledge 
ments  to,  I.  xx;  commerce  of  Provi- 
dence discussed,  I.  100-7. 

Literary  characteristics  of  Hopkins, 
I.  134,  II.  1G5. 

Literary  labors  of  Hopkins,  I.  121-27, 
133-35. 

Literature  of  the  Ward-Hopkins  con- 
troversy, 1757-G8,  II.  242-43. 

Livingston,  Robert,  plan  of  union, 
1701,  II.  225. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  member  of 
congress  of  1705,  II.  72. 

Local  enterprises  and  services  of  Hop- 
kins, 1755-75,  II.  89-115. 

Local  politics,  1755-08,  II.  1-33,  34. 

Local  self-government,  inherent  in 
colonial  organization,  I.  150;  ex- 
treme development  in  Rhode  Island, 
I.  157-59,  II.  139-43,  239;  modified  by 
commerce,  I.  159-00. 

Long  Island  families,  II.  220-22. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  II.  180,203;  cam- 
paigns  of  1750-57,  II.  13,  14;  com- 
tnendatory  letter  to  Governor  Hop- 
kins, II.  13. 

Louisburg  campaign,  1745,  I.  140-49. 

Lowndes,  Rawlins,  II.  74. 

Loyalists,  in  Rhode  Island,  II.  42-44 
59,  03,  144,  145;  attitude  toward^ 
Albany  plan,  1754,  I.  179-81. 

Lyndon,  Gov.  J.,  II.  25,  82,  80. 
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MacDougall,  A.,  secretary  of  marine, 
1781,  II.  230. 

MacPherson,  Captain  J.,  plan  of,  177.1, 
11.238. 

MacSparran,  Rev.  James,  D.  D.,  of 
Narragansett,  1.  73;  sends  letter  to 
Stephen  Hopkins,  1719,  I.  7:!,  II. 
191. 

Madan,  F.,  acknowledgments  to,  I. 
xix. 

Malbone  family,  r.  :>:>,  74,  79. 

Man  family,  I.  1:5,  20. 

Manning,  .lames,  president  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  I.  102,  II.  102,  101, 
100,  143,  145,  18C>;  contributor  to 
Providence  Gazette.,  11.48,  151;  as- 
sociated with  Hopkins,  II.  101;  ad- 
vocates constitution,  II.  151,  152; 
estimate  of  Hopkins,  II.  191,  192. 

Manufactures  in  Rhode  Island,  II.  98, 
111. 

Marbury,  Kev.  Edward,  I.  59. 

Marchant,  Henry,  Newport,  II.  153. 

Margaretta,  capture  of,  1775,  II.  234. 

Maritime  achievements  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 1745,  I.  105,  1772.  1775,  II.  234. 

Market,  public,  in  Provide  nee,  1773, 
1.115-10. 

Marriage  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  first, 
1727, 1. 59,  II.  210 ;  second,  1755,  II. <J7. 

Maryland,  Hopkins  families  of,  II. 
223. 

Mason,  George  C,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xx. 

Massachusetts,  redeems  bills  of  credit, 
1717,  I.  149;  sends  delegates  to 
Albany  congress,  1754,  II.  226; 
adopts  memorial  against  commer- 
cial regulations,  1704,  II.  75-70;  re- 
solves on  colonial  rights,  1705,  II. 
81;  circular  letter,  1703,  11.82;  fits 
out  armed  ships,  1775,  II.  234;   pro- 


tests nguinst  Virginia  resolution  s  oi 

179S,  II.  155. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections,     Hopkins's       "Historical 

view"  printed  in,  I.  131,  II.  201. 
Mathematics,  training  of  Hopkins  in, 

I.   50;   proficiency  in,  1. 14C>,  II.  109, 

191. 
Mather,  Kev.  Cotton,  I.  39. 
Mauran,   .J.    E.,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xvii-xviii. 
Mawncy,  Dr.  John,  in  Gaspee  attack, 

1772,  II-  <J1. 
Mawney  v.  Peirce,  cuse  of,  1752, 1. 152. 
Maxcy,      l'res.     Jonathan,      (Brown 

Univ.),  I.  33. 
Mayhcw  lawsuit,  II.  113. 
Merchant,  Hopkins  eminent  as,  I.  99- 

102,  II.  8fl,  110-11,  150-51,    101. 
Merchants  of  Bhode   Island,  support 

constitution,  II.  150-51. 
Messages  of  Governor  Hopkins,   II. 

41,  202-3,  243. 
Military  defence,   congresses  held  for, 

I.  163-64. 

Misconceptions  of  Gaspee  occurrences, 

II.  93,  95-90. 
Mis-statements,  as   to   Stephen  Hop- 
kins, II.  187-9D;   as  to  Albany  con- 
gress, II.  249-51. 

Moffat,  Thomas,  Newport  loyalist,  II. 
43,  203. 

Monument,  erected  to  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, I.  83,  II.  252-53. 

Moore,  (4.  H.,  question  of  authorship, 
11.238. 

Moral  training  oi  Stephen  Hopkins,  I. 
50-58. 

Morris,  Robert,  agent  ol  marine,  1781 
11.230. 

Murray,  Joseph,  in  Albany  congress, 
11.227. 
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Narrugansett  Bay,  advantageous  for 
commerce,  I.  151). 

Narragansett  Country.  See  King's 
County. 

Narragansett  Indians,  Hopkins's  re- 
port on,  1770,  IT.  203;  1779,  II.  250. 

Nation,  The,  how  indebted  to  Hop- 
kins, II.  170-71. 

National  principle  advocated  by  Hop- 
kins, II,  170-77. 

National  powers  assumed  by  congress, 
1775-70,  II.  132-34. 

National  sentiment,  I.  4,  101-90,  II. 
141,  144,  150-5:). 

Nationality,  a  tendency  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  I.  2,  155 ;  furthered 
by  Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  172-74; 
struggle  for,  1774-00,  II.  136-56. 

Natural  endowments  of  Hopkins,  II. 
103. 

Navigation  acts,  passage  of,  II.  37. 

Navy,  American,  I.  33,  II.  238,  steps 
leading  to,  II.  234-36. 

Negroes.    See  Slavery. 

Nelson,  Charles  A.,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xix. 

Neck,  The,  I.  20,  32,  115. 

Nervous  affection  of  Hopkins,  I.  00, 
II.  135. 

New  England  confederacy,  1013-80,  I. 
2,  104, 100-07. 

New  England  library,  Boston,  I.  50. 

New  England  states,  conventions  of, 
1770-80,  II.  158-50. 

New  Hampshire,  letter  of  Hopkins  to, 
II.  258;  opposes  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1708,  II.  loo. 

New  Shoreham,  II.  203. 

New  style,  II.  209. 

New  York,  (City),  early  library,  I.  47, 
II.  242;  congress  at,  1705,  II.  72; 
union  advocated,  1770-74,  II.  232-33. 


New  York,  (Province),  sends  sloop 
for  llhode  Island  families,  1070,  11. 
220-21,  protests  against  taxation, 
1705,  II.  07;  sends  delegates  to 
Albany  congress,  1754,  II.  227. 

New  York,  (State),  opposes  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798,  II.  155. 

Newport,  natural  advantages  of,  I. 
103;  sole  port  of  entry  till  1700, 1.  93; 
the  "  metropolis  "  of  the  colony,  II. 
3;  distinguished  residents,  I.  7^-74, 
75;  "  Literary  club,"  I.  71-75;  Hop- 
kins's early  connection  with,  I.  72- 
73,75;  liberalizing  influence  of,  1.  72, 
75-70;  predominant  political  influ- 
ence, I.  72-70,  II.  1;  opposition  to 
bills  of  credit,  1750,  I.  148-40;  rise  of 
rivalry  with  I'rovidenco,  I.  154,  II. 
1-3;  relation  to  Ward-Hopkins  con- 
test, II.  8,  16,  17-18,  20;  loyalist  ele- 
ment in,  II.  47,  50,  02;  Hopkins's 
later  relations  with,  II.  112-13;  occu- 
pation by  British  troops,  1770-70,  II. 
157-58;  social  changes,  1755-85,  II. 
144-40;  abolition  societies,  17S0-1800, 
II.  249;  supports  constitution,  II. 
150,  153. 

Xewport  Mercury,  II.  47,  24^.. 

Newport  County,  courts  of,  II.  22:5. 

Newspapers.  See  Providence -Gazette, 
Xewport  Jfercury,  etc. 

Nichols,  George  \\\,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xviii. 

Nicholson,  E.  B.,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xix. 

Nightingale,  Samuel,  Senior,  a  gradu- 
ate from  Harvard  College,  II.  251. 

Nightingale,  Samuel,  Junior,  com- 
mercial enterprise,  I.  120;  patriotic 
services,  II.  70. 

Non-importation  agreements,  II.  91. 

Norris,  Isaac,  in  Albany  congress,  II. 
227. 
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North  Burying  ground,   I.  27,  110,  IT. 

210,  252. 
Northern   boundary  commissions,   I. 

24;  Hopkins's  connection  with,    I. 

144-43,  H.  202,  204. 
'Nullifying  of  British  authority,  II.  37. 

Oliver  family,  of  Boston,  I.  140. 

Olney,  James,  estate  of,  I.  115. 

Olney,  Sarah.  bee  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Sarah  [Olney]. 

Olney,  Jeremiah,  collector  of  Provi- 
dence, 1790,  I.  93. 

Osborne,  SirDanvers,  death  of,  1754, 
II.  250. 

Otis,  James,  II.  173;  answers  the  loy- 
alist pamphlet  of  Howard,  17G5,  II. 
45,  55,  02;  authorship  of  other  pam- 
phlets considered,  II.  55,  04-05,  229, 
230;  letter  on  sugar  act,  17(54,  II.  40; 
counsel  for  Hopkins,  IT.  45,  232,  242. 

Oyster  Bay,  (Long  Island,)  Btiode  Isl- 
and families  at,  I.  10,  II.  219,  220, 
221. 

Page,  Capt.  Ambrose,  II.  1)7-98. 
Paget,  Henry,  insurance  agency,    I. 

117. 
Pain  estate,  II.  210-17. 
Paine,  Nathaniel,    acknowledgments 

to,  I.  xviii. 
Pamphlets,  political,  I.  135,  II.   19-20, 

21,  40-12,  59-02,  05-03,    199-201,  242- 

43, 244-45. 
Paper  money,  issues  of,  I.  70,  147-50, 

II.  140. 
Parallel  between  Franklin   and  Hop- 
kins, I.  183-S5. 
Parris,  Rev.  Samuel,  I.  39. 
Parsons,  Samuel  II.,  Conn.,  II.  74. 
Partridge,  Oliver,  in  Albany  congress, 

1754,  I.  174,  II.  220. 


l'awlucket,  I.  CO,  79,  105. 
Pawtuxet  line,  I.  22,  II.  210. 
Penn,  John,  delegate   to   Albany  con- 
gress, 1754,  I.  173,  IsO,  11.227. 
Penn,  William,   plan  of  union,   1098, 

II.  225. 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  etc.,  II.  SI. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  I.  172. 
People,  sovereignty  vested  in,  II.  139. 
Peppeiiell,    Sir    William,    Hopkins's 

interview  with,  17i*>,  J.  140-47. 
Perry,  Amos,  acknowledgments  to,  I. 

xix. 
Personal  politics,  II.  10. 
Peters,  Richard,  I.  173-74,  II.  227. 
Petitions  to  the  King,  1704,  II.   51,  07, 

202;  1775,  11.238. 
Philip.    See  King  Philip's  war. 
Phillips,  C.  F.,   acknowledgments   to, 

I.  xx. 
"Philolethes,"  anonymous  pamphlet 

by,  I.  W>,  191. 
11  Philosophical  society,"  Newport,  I. 

75. 
Pinckney,    C.    C,     receives    vote    of 

Ithode  Island,  1808,  II.  154. 
Pitkin,  William,   in  Albany  congress, 

I.  178,  II.  220. 
Pitt,   William,    (afterwards    Earl    of 

Chatham),  11.204. 
PlainhVld,  road  to,  I.  .10,  GO,  104,  105. 
Thins  of  union,  Albany  plan  of  union, 

I.  182,  193-94,  195;    Franklin's   plan, 

I.  171-72,    181-82;   other  plans  indi- 
cated, I.  150-57,11.  225-20. 
Plots  against  charter,  II.  42-44. 
Plymouth  colony,  I.  11,  38,  71,  101,  II. 

222. 
"  Political  club,"  Providence,   II.  49, 

78,  151-53. 
Political  conditions   in  Rhode  Island, 

1755,  II.  8,  17b5,  144-49. 
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Political  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, I.  155-57. 

Political  pamphlets,  I.  135,  II.  19-20, 
21,40-42,50-62,  66-67,  199-201,  242- 
43,  244-45. 

Population  ofR.  I.  ,1.3,  II.  41;  of  Provi- 
dence, 174$,  I.  87;    1790,    II.  169,  259. 

Portraits,  Hopkins's,  none  existing, 
II.  198. 

Postal  service,  early,  I.   137,  II.  10-11. 

Posthumous  influence  of  Hopkins,  I. 
8,  II.  150-53,  156. 

Potter,  Judge  E.  R.,  II.  200. 

Prefatory  note,  II.  xi-xii. 

Prejudices,  early,  I.  40-41,  II.  175. 

Press,  patriotic  influence  of,  II.  40-50. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  I.  23. 

Prince  library,  Boston,  I.  50. 

Priority  in  proposing  First  Congress, 
1774,  II.  123-25,  232-33. 

"  Proprietors,"  of  Providence,  I.  07, 
111-14;  plat  of,  11.25,60. 

Providence,  in  1707,  I.  35-36;  Stephen 
Hopkins  born  at,  1707, 1.  9-10,  82,  II. 
200.215-17;  division  of  town,  1731,  I. 
37-3S;  early  library,  I.  47-4S,  40:  re- 
vision of  highways,  1737,  I.  60;  Hop- 
kins's early  interests  in,  I.  77-81;  his 
removal  to,  1742, 1. 80-81 ;  his  identifi- 
cation with,  I.  82-85,  154;  the  town 
in  174-!,  1.80-88;  its  natural  advan- 
tages, I.  50,  103,  150-00;  its  commer- 
cial development,  I.  85,  81>-10J ;  high- 
way and  land  policy,  I.  10:>— 14 ;  "pro- 
prietors'" conception  of  a  town,  T. 
108-11,112;  education  in,  I.  118-23, 
II.  10:>-5;  libraries  in.  I.  121-33;  first 
newspaper,  1702.  I.  136;  first  book- 
seller, I.  128;  postotliee,  I.  1:57;  fire 
department,  I.  137;  insurance  com- 
pany, 1. 117;  market,  1. 115-10;  Hop- 
kins presides  over  town  meetings, 


T.  14:;;  '-Historical  account  of  the 
planting  and  growth  of  Providence," 
1762,  1705,  I.  1PA-15,  II.  200-1;  politi- 
cal influence,  II.  1-2,  26;  later  com- 
mercial advances,  II.  101,  168-69; 
rivalry  with  Newport,  I.  154,11.5, 
7-H,  1(5-17,  18-19,26;  first  town  to  call 
for  congress  of  1705,11.71-72:  first 
to  propose  Continental  Congress, 
1774,  Ii.  123-24,  232-33;  It.  I.  College 
at,  1770,  II.  102-3;  commerce  and 
manufactures  after  the  war,  II.  1*8, 
100-12;  Hopkins  its  leading  citizen, 
II.  113-14;  his  pre-eminent  influence, 
II.  108-09;  later  rehuioris  with  New- 
port, II.  145-4(i,  117:  convention  at, 
1770,  II.  155,  250;  supports  constitu- 
tion, 1787-00,  II.  150;  population,  I. 
87,  II.  100,  259. 
Providence  Athenamm,  I.  4>,  131. 
Providence  Bank,  1701,  I.  117. 
Providence  Gazette,  established  1702. 
I.  135,  130,  II.  47-H:  Hopkins's  con- 
ned ion  with.  II.  48-50;  its  patriotic 
influence,  II.  50.  79-83. 
"  Providence  Gazette  extraordinary," 

1705,  II.  71. 
Providence  Insurance  company,    1709, 

1.117. 
Providence  Library,   I.  47,  49,  50,  87, 
124,  132,  163;    Hopkins's  connection 
with,  I.  127-33;  catalogue  published, 
17G8,  I.  129. 
Providence     Washington     Insurance 

company,  1820,  I.  117. 
Public    opinion,     Hopkins's     leader- 
ship of,  1.83,  11.56-57,  174. 
Public  schools.     See  Schools. 
Public  services  of  Hopkins,  11.253-50. 
Public  spirit,  development  of.  I.84-N5, 

114,  122,  II.  Ill,  114. 
Pulsifer,  David,  acknowledgments  to, 
I.  xviii. 
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Quakers.    Sec  Friends,  Society  of. 
Quincy,  Edmund,  I.  xiv. 
Quincy,  Col.  Josiah,  II.  74. 
Quincy,  Pres.  Josiah,  Harvard   Col- 
lege, I.  xiv. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  member  of  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  II.  74. 

Head,  George,  Del.,  II.  74,  129. 

Records,  disputes  about,  II.  224-25. 

Redwood,  Abraham,  commercial  en- 
terprise, I.  55,  74,  70;  founds  Red- 
wood Library,  1747,  I.  17;  opposes 
bills  of  credit,  1750,  I.  149. 

Redwood,  William,  II.  20!. 

Redwood  Library.     See  Libraries. 

Reed,  W.  IL,  Philadelphia,  II.  233. 

Religious  views  of  Hopkins,  II.  247. 

Removal  of  Hopkins  to  Providence, 
1742,  I.  79-81. 

Reports,  etc.,  II.  202-3. 

Representation  in  parliament,  ques- 
tion of,  II.  55,  242. 

Reprisals,  proposed  by  Hopkins,  1774, 
II.  234. 

Resolutions  of  1708,  Va.,  II.  154. 

Resolves,  Mass.,   1705,  II.  81-82. 

Revenue,  colonial,  II.  42. 

Revere,  Paul,  II.  186;  influenced  by 
Hopkins's  declaration,  1774,  II.  131, 
132,  190-91;  rides  to  Lexington, 
1775,11.  132;  estimate  of  Hopkins, 
II.  190-91. 

Rhode  Island,  colony  of,  political  de- 
velopment of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, I.  1-8,  157-04;  separatist  senti- 
ment in,  I.  2,110-12,  158-59;  social 
condition  of,  1707,  I.  35-38,  40-42; 
1755,  II.  G-S;  1785,  II.  144-46;  Hop- 
kins's services  to,  I.  84,  154;  politi- 
cal affairs.  1731-42,1.08-72,  153-54; 
1742-55,  I.  143-50;   achievements  on 


the  ocean,  I.  165;  accession  of  five 
border  towns,  1747,  I.  161;  attitude 
towards  Albany  plan  of  union,  1754, 

I.  170-79,  187-92.  II.  137-3*;  political 
contest,  Ward-Hopkins,  1755-68,  II. 
1-33;  social  organization  in  1755,  II. 
6-8;  attitude  towards  commercial 
restrictions,  1. 176-77,  II.  34-39,  140; 
sensitiveness  as  to  charter,  I.  177, 
188-90,  II. 42-44,  137;  first  colony  to 
instruct  against  stamp  act,  1765,  II. 
148;  sends  delegates  to  congress  of 
1705,  II.  72;  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing committees  of  correspondence, 
1772-73,  II.  83,86,  87;  political  affairs, 
1768-7(S,  II.  89-90;  first,  colony  to 
emancipate  slaves,  1774,  II.  99-100, 
248-49;  attitude  towards  independ- 
ence, 1774,  II.  121-22;  calls  for  con- 
gress of  1774,  II.  1251-25;  chooses 
delegates,  II.  125-27;  anticipates 
Declaration  of  Independence,  1770, 

II.  135,  149;  creditable  share  in  pre- 
revolutionary  movements,  148-49; 
fits  out  ships,  1775,  II.  234,  11.135; 
attitude  towards  development  of 
nationality,  1774-90,  II.  140-14,  149; 
the  seat  of  war,  1776-79,  II.  157-58; 
social  organization  in  1785,  II.  141- 
46;  opposition  of  country  element  to 
federal  constitution,  II.  146-47,  148, 
156;  subsequent  ascendency  of  the 
national  sentiment,  II.  149,  154-56, 
170;  Hopkins's  pre-eminent  service 
in  development  of,  II.  156,  169-70; 
his  reversal  of  its  separatist  tenden- 
cies, II.  171-78. 

Rhode  Island,  General  Assembly  of, 
I.  3,  15,  16,  18,  24,  27,  28,  30, 42, 00,  CO, 
07,  08,  70,  72,  73,  79,  80,  105,  123,  127, 
129,  139,  142,  143,  144,  147,  148,  150, 
151,  152, 158,  168, 186,  187, 189, 191,  192, 
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IT.  5,  9,  10,  14,  15,  19,  20,  23,  26,  27, 
33,  42,  43,  44,  50,  51,  5G,  72,  82,  90,  93, 
100,  122,  125,  12G,  128,  134,  135,  147, 
151,  155,  202,  224,  253,254,255,  250; 
Hopkins's  membership  in,  I.  G7-0S, 
142-50,  II.  90,253-50;  speaker  of,  I. 
08,  SO,  142,  143,  II.  254;  judicial  func- 
tions claimed  by,  I.  152-53. 

Rhode  Island  College,  II.  100-7,  151, 
211;  Hopkins's  relations  to,  II.  100- 
107,108,  113,  103,255. 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  War,  Hop- 
kins's services  in,  II.  157—38,  250. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Hop- 
kins's papers  owned  by,  II.  207-8. 

Rhodes,  Zachariali,  II.  218. 

Richardson,  Erastus,  acknowledg- 
ments, I.  xx. 

Rider,  Sidneys.,  II.  185,  180,  189,  228, 
229;  acknowledgments  to,  I.  xvii; 
estimate  of  Hopkins,  II.  190. 

"Rights,  (The),  of  colonies  examined," 
1705,  II.  30,  51,  50-59,  201;  argu- 
ment of,  II.  51-56;  quoted  from,  II. 
52-56,  69,  70,  85. 

River  Machine  Company,  petition  of, 
1790,  I.  3. 

Roads.    See  Highways. 

Robbins,  Asher,   connection   with  R. 

I.  College,  II.  104;  present  at  Hop- 
kins's death,  1785,  II.  16?,;  writes  his 
epitaph,  1848,  II.  180,  192,  252-53. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  plans  of,  1753- 

54, 1.  170. 
Robinson  family,  I.  74. 
Roger  Williams  Park,  proximity  to 

Hopkins  estate,  I.  10,  II.  217. 
Rome,    George,    efforts    against    the 

charter,  II.  44. 
.Rose,  H.  M.  S.,  tender  captured,  1775, 

II.  234. 

Rosecrans,  Gen.  W.  S.,  II.  222. 


Rowland,  Rev.  D.  S.,  [I.  251. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Amey  [Smith],  I.  101, 
II.  97. 

Russell,  Charles  H.,  New  York,  I.  101. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  1.  101. 

Russell,  Joseph,  commercial  and  pa- 
triotic enterprises,  1.  101,  11.97,248; 
family  relationship  with  Hopkins, 
II.  97. 

Russell,  William,  commercial  inter- 
ests, 1.90,  101,  II.  2. 

Russell  &  Sturgis,  I.  101. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  II.  121). 

Rutledge,  John,  II.  129. 

Salfery,  S.,  Mass.  surveyor,  I.  145. 

Sailes,  John,  estate  of,  II.  210. 

Saint    John's    Church.      See    King's 

Church. 
San  Marino,  republic  of,  II.  170. 
Sanibrd,  William,  Newport,  II.  03. 
Schools,  public,   I.   103;   early   efforts 

for,   I.   119-23,   II.    103-4;    Hopkins 

lack  of  school  training,  I.  50-52;  his 

efforts    for    education,     I.     118-23; 

early  school-houses,  I.  119. 
Scituate,  Mass.,  I.  9,  38. 
Scituate,  R.  I.,  I.  9,  37,  38;    Hopkins's 

connection  with,  I.  64-08,  II.  167-68, 

224,  254. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Catherine,  I.  59. 
Scott,  John,  II.  210. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Joanna  [Jenckes],  II.  210. 
Scott,  Richard,  first  Quaker  in  Rhode 

Island,  I.  29,  59,  II.  210. 
Scott,    Sarah.       See    Hopkins,    Mrs. 

Sarah  [Scott]. 
Scott,     Major    Silvanus,      Hopkins's 

father-in-law,  I.  00,  II.  210. 
Scott  family,  I.  79,  II.  210. 
Scudder,  Horace  E.,  acknowledgment* 
to,  I.  xx. 
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Second    Continental    Congress.      See  Shrimpton  family,  of  Boston,  I.  HO. 

Congress.  Signature,  Hopkins's,  II.   135-36,  257- 

Secrecy,  of  Gaspee  attack,  1772,  II.  04;  58. 

of  measures  of  congress,   1775,   II.  "  Six  nations,"  treated  with,  I.  1C9. 

238.  Slater,  Samuel,  begins  manufacturing 

Seekonk     River.        See     Blackstone  1780,  I.  107. 

River.  Slavery,  in  Rhode  Island,  II.  98-100, 

Self-government.    See  Local  self-gov-  230,  247,  248-49. 

ernnient.  Smith,  Alice,    (Mrs.   Ambrose  Page), 

Sensitiveness  as  to  charter  rights,    I.  11.98. 

17G-79.  Smith,    Mrs.    Anne.      See     Hopkins, 

Separation  of  civil  and  religious  func-  Mrs.  Anne  [Smith]. 

tions,  II.  175.  Smith,   Benjamin,     (.Mrs.    Hopkins's 

Services,  Hopkins's  local,  I.S2-154,  II.  father),  II.  97. 

100-15,   104,   108,  254-57,  253-50;   in  Smith,    Benjamin,     (.Mrs.    Hopkins's 

congress,  II.  127-37,  237-41.  husband),  II.  1)7. 

Sessions,     Deputy-governor     Darius,  Smith,    Benjamin,     (Mrs.    Hopkins's 

associate  of  Hopkins,  I.  121,  II.  79;  son),  II.  97,  98. 

graduate  of  Yale,  II.  251.  Smith,  Christopher,   I.  25,  20,29,11. 

Seven  mile  line,  I.  24,  25,  31.  209;  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,    II. 

Seven  years'  war,   1750-03,11.13,23-  97. 

24,  37,  98,  105,  210.  Smith,  Job,  manuscript  notes  cited,  I. 

Sewell,  Judge  Samuel,  Boston,  II.  212.  17. 

Sheafle  family,  Boston,   1.139,140,11.  Smith,  John,   "  the  miller,"  I.  17,20, 

212.  II.  97. 

Sheffield,   "William   P.,    acknowledg-  Smith,  Mrs. Mary  [Tillinghast],  II. 98. 

ments  to,  I.  xvii.  Smith,  Ruth.    See  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Ruth 

Sheffield,  William  P.,  Jr.,    acknowl-  [Smith]. 

edgments  to,  I.  xvii.  Smith,    Ruth    Hopkins,    acknowledg. 

Sherburne,  Henry,  Jr.,  in  Albany  con-  ments  to,  I.  xvii. 

gress,  1754,  II.  220.  Smith,  Stephen   Hopkins,  owns  Hop- 
Sherman,  Roger,  in  First  Congress,  kins's  chair,  1849,  II.  101. 

II.  129.  Smith,    Judge   William,    New    York, 

Sherwood,  Joseph,   London  agent  of  delegate  to   Albany   congress,  1754, 

R.  I.,  II.  42,  204.  I.  17:5,  II.  227;   publishes  his  "  His- 

Ship-building,  in  Providence,  I.  92.  tory,"  I.  173;  a  loyalist,  I.  1.^0. 
Shipping  of  Providence,   I.  94,  97-99,    Smith  family,  I.  10,  25-27,  II.  97. 

II.  2,  98,  111.  Social  nature  of  Hopkins,   II.  49,  104, 

Shirley,  Gov.  William,  Mass.,  connec-  190,253. 

tion  with  Albany  congress,   1754,1.  Social  organization  of  ILL,   in   1707, 

171,   179,  II.  225,  250;  with  Seven  L  35-38 ;  in  1755,  II.  6-8 ;  in  1785,  II. 

years'  war,  II.  14,  203.  144-40. 
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Solberg,  L.  T.,  acknowledgments  to, 
I.  xix. 

"  Sons  of  liberty,"  II.  77-70,  83,  233. 

Sources  of  information,  as  to  Hop- 
kins, II.  183-99. 

South  Carolina  seamen  1770,    II.  239. 

Sovereignty,  questions  of,  II.  110-17, 
13S-39. 

Spain,  wars  with,  1744-48,  1756-03,  I. 
33,  71,  99,  1C5,  II.  13. 

Spofford,  A.  11.,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xix. 

Springfield,  convention  at,  1777,    II. 

158-59. 
Stamp  act,  17C5,  II.  42-43. 
Stamp  act  congress.    See  Congress. 
Statesmanship  of  Stephen  Hopkins.  I. 

194-96,   II.    165-80;    of   the  Albany 

congress,  I.  155-90. 
Steele,  Joshua,  question  of  authorship, 

II.  55. 

Stiles,  Rev.  Ezra,  president  of  Yale 
College,  I.  74,  II.  118-19,  186]  asso- 
ciation with  Hopkins.  I.  74,11.112, 
118-19;  estimate  of  Hopkins,  II.  191, 
247;  early  patriotic  utterances,  II. 
118-19;  unpublished  papers  cited, 
I.  xviii,  40,  74,  II.  27,  80,  87,  95,  119, 
191,  245-46. 

Stiness,  Judge  John  H.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xviii. 

Stone,  Rev.  E.  M.,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xx,  cited,  II.  197. 

Stoughton,  Capt.  Israel,  I.  17. 

Stoughton,  Gov.  William,  Mass.,  1. 17. 

Streets.    See  Highways. 

Strong,  Dr.  Edward,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xviii. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  at  Newport,  I.  73. 

Subscription  libraries,  I.  128-29. 

Sugar  act,  1701,  II.  35,  38,  39,  40;  argu- 
ments against,  II.  40-42,  244. 


Surveying,  19,  21,  24,  30;  practised  by 
Hopkins,  I.  43,  52,  06-07, 145-40. 

Tasker,  Benjamin,  delegate  to  Albany 
congress,  1754,  I.  174,  II.  227. 

Taxation,  local,  11.175;  national,  11. 
159,  173. 

Thachcr,  Oxenbridge,  patriotic  ser- 
vices, II.  36,  40,  07. 

Third  generation  of  New  Englanders, 
characteristics  of,  I.  38-40. 

Thomas,  Judge  B.  F„  II.  101. 

Thompson,  Ebenezer,  naval  officer  of 
Providence,  I.  93. 

Thornton,  Richard,  removes  records, 
1741,  II.  225. 

Thurbcr,  Samuel,  mention  of  "liberty 
tree,"  II.  78. 

Thurloe's  "  State  papers,"  annotated 
by  Hopkins,  I.  1U5. 

Thurston,  B.  F.,  Newport,  acknowl- 
edgments to,  I.  xix. 

Tilley,  R.  II.,  acknowledgments  to,  I. 
xx. 

Tillinghast,  Col.  Daniel,  family  con- 
nection with  Hopkins,  II.  98,  X!l3. 

Tillinghast,  Jaints,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xvii. 

Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Lydia  [Hopkins], 
II.  213,  214,  230. 

Tillinghast,  Mary.  See  Smith,  Mrs. 
Mary  [Tillinghast]  Smith. 

Tillinghast.  Sophie  F.,  (misprinted 
Sophie  L.  ,  acknowledgments,  to,  I. 
xvii. 

Tillinghast,  Stephen,  namesake  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  213. 

Tories.    See  Loyalists. 

Town,  early  conception  of,  I.  109,  110, 
157-58. 

Town  Street,  I.  25,  88,  90,  116,  152,  II 
101,  163. 
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Transit  of  Venus,  17G9,  Hopkins's  con- 
nection with,  II.  108-9. 

Transportation  of  prisoners  proposed, 
177:),  II.  S5-SG. 

Trevett  v.  Weeden,  case  of,  17SG,  I.  7, 
15:.',  II.  140. 

"True  representation  of  the  plan 
formed  at  Albany, "  published  by 
Hopkins,  1754,  [.  1U0-U1,    II.  199-200. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  I.  ii3,  II.  xi. 

Trumbull,  John,  paints  representation 
of  Stephen  Hopkins,  II.  198. 

Trumbull,  Gov.  Jonathan,  Conn., 
papers  of,  II.  207,  22G. 

Tudor,  William,  states  authorship  of 
"Brief  remarks,"  II.  228-30. 

Turpin,  William,  Senior,  proprietor  of 
an  early  inn,  I.  138-39. 

Turpin,  William,  Junior,  family  con- 
nection with  Hopkins,  I.  138. 

Tyler,  Professor  Moses  Colt,  acknowl- 
edgments to,  II.  xi. 

Unfavorable  conditions  in  Hopkins's 
life,  II.  179. 

Union,  a  tendency  ot  the  eighteenth 
century,  I.  155,  15(>-57,  11.44;  con- 
nection with  question  of  sovereignty, 
II.  11G-17;  secured,  II.  132-30. 

Union,  Plans  of.    See  Plans  of  union. 

United  Colonies,  relations  of,  I.  0,  33, 
84. 

United  States,  accession  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and to,  17U0,  I.  93,  II.  149,  15:5-54; 
jurisdiction  of  supreme  court  of,  II. 
155. 

Updike,  Colonel  Daniel,  member  of 
literary  club  at  Newport,  I,  75;  dele- 
gate to  colonial  congress,  1755,  I. 
108,  II.  10. 

Yarnum,  James  Mitchell,  connection 


with  Rhode  Island  College,  II.  104; 
connection  with  Hopkins,  II.  49; 
opposes  paper  money  issues,  I.  0-7, 
II.  14G;  supports  the  constitution, 
II.  15:t. 

Vuughnn,  F.  W.,  acknowledgments  to, 
I.  xviii. 

Venus.     See  Transit  of  Venus. 

Vessels  lost,  11.24. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  (Newport),  diary, 
1770,  I.  10. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  (Providence),  ac- 
knowledgments to,  II.  xi. 

Vernon,  William,  member  of  "  navy 
board,"  II.  235, 

Virginia,  protests  against  royal 
authority,  1?:.'!,  II.  85,  80;  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  II.  154-55. 

Wain,   Robert,  Jr.,  collects  material 

relating  to  Hopkins,  1820-23,  II.  183- 

84. 
Wulpole,  Sir  Robert,  II.  29. 
Walton,  Rev.  John,  II.  251. 
Wanton,  Governor  Gideon,  I.  G8,  143- 

44,  II.  5. 
Wanton,  Gideon,  Jr.,  connection  with 

Ward  party,  1707,  II.  3,  243. 
Wanton,  Governor  John,  I.  08;   con- 
nection with  bills  of  credit,    1731,  I. 

O'J-70. 
Wanton,  Governor  Joseph,  I.  08;   a 

loyalist,  II.  79,  84;  deposed,  1775,  II. 

89-(.0. 
Wanton,  Joseph,  Jr.,  connection  with 

Hopkins  party,  II.  7'.». 
Wanton,  Gov.  William,  I.  OS;  services 

of,  I.  09. 
Wanton  family,  of  Newport,  I.  55,  09, 

74,  II.  3. 
War,  King  Philip's,  1G7G.  1. 19,  20,  1G4 ; 

with  Spain,  1744-48,  I.  33,  71,   146, 
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104-05;  Seven  years',  1756-453,  I.  99, 
105,  II.  9-10,  13-14,  23-24,  98;  of  In- 
dependence, 1775-83,  II.  9S,  132-34, 
157-59,  105. 
Ward,  Henry,  secretary  of  the  colony, 
II.  4;  reports  against  stamp  duties, 
II.  62;  in  congress  of  1705,  II.  72. 

Ward,  Governor  Richard,  II.  4,  20, 
225. 

Ward,  Governor  Samuel,  II.  9,  15,  10, 
17;  representative  of  Newport  in- 
terests, II.  4,  20-21,  20,  62-03;  pub- 
lishes answer  to  Hopkins,  1757,  II. 
21 ;  sued  by  Hopkins,  1757,  II.  22, 
231-32;  delegate  to  a  colonial  con- 
gress, 1758,  I.  108;  governor  of  II.  I., 
11.24,25,20,89;  chief-justice,  1701- 
02,11.24;  refuses  to  enforce  stamp 
act,  1705,  II.  63,  148;  reconciled  with 
Hopkins,  1708,  II.  25,  27,  32,  33,  89; 
chosen  delegate  to  First  Congress, 
1774,  II,  33,  125-20;  diary  of  proceed- 
ings, 1774-70,  II.  127-28,  130,  239; 
congressional  services,  II.  31,  133, 
191;  death,  1770,  II.  33,239;  character 
and  abilities,  I.  5,  II.  24,  31,  32,  197. 

Ward  family,  I.  09. 

Ward-Hopkins  controversy,  1757-08, 
11.20-33,02,  89,  112,  100,  179,  198; 
literature  of,  II.  242-43. 

Waruestead,  Sir  Richard,  I.  12. 

Warren,  James,  on  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, 1773,  II.  74;  on  navy 
board,  1777,  II.  235. 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  Mass.,  II.  74. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Mercy,  correspondence, 
II.  118. 

Warwick,  I.  10,  00,  82,  105,  II.  4. 

Washburn,  J.  D.,  II.  187;  estimate  of 
Hopkins,  II.  171,  193. 

Washington,  Pres.  George,  early  ser- 
vice   as  surveyor,   I.  52;   in    Brad- 


dock's  campaign,  1755,  I.  100;  in 
First  Congress,  1774,  II.  129;  com- 
mander-in-chief,  1775,  II.  132-33; 
lodges  at  Hopkins's  house,  177."*,  II. 
113-14;  thanks  of  congress  expressed 
by  Hopkins,  1770,  II.  210;  Gen. 
Greene's  relations  to  him,  I.  5,  45; 
Hopkins  receives  him  at  his  house, 
1781,  II.  100-01;  vote  of  It.  Least 
for  him,  1792,  II.  154. 

Washington  Insurance  company,  1800, 
1.117. 

Waterman,  Capt.  C,  II.  27)7. 

Waterman  estate,  joins  Hopkins  farm, 
II.  210,  217. 

Wayland,  Fres.  Francis,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, I.  131,  II.  10!. 

Weare,  Gov.  M.,  N.  H.,  in  Albany 
congress,  1754,  I.  174,  II.  220. 

Webb,  Henry,  Boston,  II.  212. 

Webster,  G.  E.,  acknowledgments  to, 

I.  xviii. 

Weeden,  John,  (Trevett  v.  Weeden), 
1.7,  152,  II.  140. 

Weeden,  William  B.,  acknowledg- 
ments to,  I.  xx. 

Wells,  Samuel,  iu  Albany  congress, 
1754.  II.  220. 

Wentworth,  John,  on  committee  of 
correspondence,  II.  74. 

West,  Benjamin,  (of  H.  I.),  II.  ISO; 
contributor  to   Providence   Gazette, 

II.  48;  observes  transit  of  Venus, 
1709,11.108,  109;  estimate  of  Hop- 
kins, 1 1.  109,  191. 

West,   Dep.-gov.    William,    house   at 

Scituate,  I.  81. 
Westcot,  Thomas,  estate  of,  II.  210. 
Western  lands,    Hopkins's   service  on 

committee,  1775,  II.  238. 
Weybosset  Bridge,  I.  1H-15. 
Whipple,  Abigail.    See  Hopkins,  Mrs. 

Abigail  [Whipple]. 
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Whipple,  Abraham,  in  attack  on  (ias- 
pee,  1772,  IT.  94;  captures  Rose  ten- 
der, 1775,  II.  234;  family  connection 
with  Hopkins,  I.  33,  II.  04. 

Whipple,  Aniey.  See  Gibbs,  Mrs. 
Amey  [Whipple]. 

Whipple,  Col.  Joseph,  I.  70,  HO. 

Whipple,  Joseph,  Jr.,  commercial  en- 
terprise, I.  55,  7-1,  78,  70-80;  an  in- 
corporator  of  Redwood  Library, 
1747,  I.  127. 

Whipple,  Capt.  John,  I.  20,  33, 140,  II. 
200;  early  innholder,  I.  17-18. 

Whipple,  John,  Jr.,  I.  18,41. 

Whipple,  Sarah,  I.  17. 

Whipple  family,  I.  10. 

Whitiield,  Rev.  Henry,  1. 140. 

Whitman,  Valentine,  I.  20,  22;  sells 
land  to  Major  Hopkins,  1089,  I.  22. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  refers  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  I.  34. 

Wibird,  Richard,  in  Albany  congress, 
1754,  II.  220. 

Wickenden,  Plain.  See  Wilkinson, 
Mrs.  Plain  [Wickenden]. 

Wickenden,  Rev.  William,  I.  27,  28, 
34,  43,  II.  209. 

Wickenden  family,  T.  10,  11. 

Wilkinson,  Alee,  I.  2(5. 

Wilkinson,  Hannah,  marries  Samuel 
Slater,  I.  107. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  Israel,  II.  185. 

Wilkinson,  Joseph,  I.  07,  70-77,  78; 
settles  at  Chapumiscook,  1700,  I.  31- 
32,  43. 

Wilkinson,  Lawrence,  I.  25-20,  27,  II. 
200. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Plain  [Wickenden], 
I.  27,  II.  209. 

Wilkinson,  Ruth.  See  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson,  Capt.  Samuel,  I.  29-30;  re- 


lations  to  Stephen  Hopkins,  I.  34, 
43-47,  03,  II.  200 ;  death,  I.  02,  78. 

Wilkinson,  Susannah,  I.  130. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Susannah  [Smith],  I. 
20,11.200. 

Wilkinson,  William,  1. 13,  10. 

Wilkinson  family,  I.  10,  00. 

"  Wilkinson  library,"  1, 14-40,  127. 

Will,  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  1781,  II. 
103,  230-37. 

Willet,  Francis,  I.  150. 

Williams,  Elisha,  in  Albany  congress, 
1754,  1.178,  11.220. 

Williams,  Providence,  I.  40. 

Williams,  Roger,  I.  15,  20,  22,  77,  82, 
05,  10S,  130,  II.  175,  211,251;  settle- 
ment of  Providence  by,  I.  11,  13, 
II.  110-20;  his  idea  of  law,  II.  53. 

Williams  estate,  adjacent  to  Hopkins 
land,  II.  217. 

Williamson,  F.  A.,  acknowledgments 
to,  I.  xviii. 

Wilson,  Rev.  John,  Boston,  II.  212. 

Winslow,  Gen.  J.,  correspondence,  II. 
13-14,  200. 

Winsor,  Professor  Justin,  acknowl- 
edgments to,  I.  xix. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  Mass.,  I.  39. 

Winthrop,  Professor  John,  II.  108, 
112. 

Winthrop  family,  I.  30. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  I.  175. 

Wolcott,  Gen.  Roger,  correspondence, 
I.  117. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  Jr.,  on  boundary 
commission,  1751,  I.  145;  in  Albany 
congress,  1751,  I.  175,  178,  II.  220. 

Woodberry  family,  I.  11. 

Wood  ward, Nathaniel,  Mass.  surveyor, 
I.  145. 

Worcester,  Hopkins's  suit  tried  at, 
1757,  11.22,231. 
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Worthington,  John,   in  Albany  con-  Wythe,  (Jeorge,  services,  I  f . «"»~ :  per- 

gress,  1754,  II.  j.t..  sonal  appearance,  II.  l'.K». 

JWraxall,  Peter,  I.  170. 

Writings  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  I.  i:i:{-  Yale  College,  graduates  from,   II.  ■,'.*•  1. 

35,  II.  HKJ-208.  Young,  Em  mote,  I.  12.* 

*  The  subordinate  arrangement  of  the  entries  in  the  foregoing  index,  where 
it  is  not  alphabetical,  is  in  most  instances  chronological.  Thus,  in  the  ca*e  of 
"  Hopkins,  Stephen,"  the  entries  under  this  heading  follow  chiefly  the  order 
of  time. 
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